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As wine and oil are imported to as from abroad, so must ripe 
understanding, and many civil virtues, be imported into our 
minds from foreign writings ; — we shall else miscarry still, and 
eom* short in the attempts of any great enterprise. 

Milton, History of Britain^ Book III. 
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LECTURE XI. 

THE VIRTUE OF JUSTICE IN A STRfCTER SIGNIFICATION, AS 
HONESTY AND EQUITY, AS MODESTY, AS PEACEABLENE8S, 
PLACABILITY, AND PUBLIC SPIRIT. 

Since we have considered, under the civil duty of 
justice, the foundation of the moral duty or the virtue 
of justice j we now proceed to this, and indicate the 
conduct of a just man within the confines of regulated 
civil society. In our consideration of the former, we 
are obliged always to refer to legal relations ; but mma\ 
justice lifls us above these. As a work of art must 
needs conform to certain external proportions, which 
in the outset must be defined and regulated, that no 
trouble nor confusion may arise; as in a picture the 
relations of light and color, in a poem the laws of 
probability, must be regarded ; but as the spirk #f art 
and poetry rises freely above# all these relations and 
laws, and beauty merely appears in them, but ibes not 
consist in them; — so outward civil ordinances are but 
the Irmhs in which the spirit of justice freely uitjcilds 
itself. 
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4 DB WETTE. 

Justice, in the stricter sense, of which we would 
to-day treat, consists in respecting our neighbor as our- 
selves, and in the free, equal reciprocity in which we 
stand towards him ; the sentiment, by virtue of which 
we accord to another the same position and the same 
rights in the moral commonwealth which we demand 
for ourselves ; the observance of the precept, ** What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them." Reciprocity is the elementary 
law %f the moral world, and a reciprocity, indeed, 
which does not destroy the balance, but preserves it. 

Since the moral community of men is first defined 
and guarantied by legislation and civil government, 
justice, in the first place, brings with itself the con- 
scientious observance of the laws, or legality and hon- 
€$sty, and, indeed, not merely as outward form, for 
appearance's sake, or from prudential motives, but as 
the result of moral sentiment. The moral duty de- 
mands the exercise of the civil duty as moral duty 9 
law is sacred to the heart of the just for the sake 
of justice. But true justice is neither limited, like 
mere legality, to the literal observance of the laws, 
which often may be interpreted wrongly, nor to the 
strict sense* of them, as legal honesty is; for laws are 
always imperfect, and allo«v more or less room for in- 
justice. True justice transcends law, and is subject to 
the soKse of equity. That is equitable which cannot 
h% strictly proved from ik& laws, and defined according 
to their Standard, but which, from the natureiof things, 
and according to the standard of circumstances, is 
proper, in order to avoid damage, loss, and mertificft- 
tion. The compensation of the laborer is legally d^ 
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HONESTY. 5 

cided, partly by contract, partly by the market price; 
but, where these decisions fail, or are inappJioable, 
equity must come in, and assign the laborer his due. 
By the laws the real and personal rights of men are 
defined, and every moral commqnitf has immediate 
reference to these rights : in regard for these, honesty 
and equity will necessarily be manifested. As respects 
pfopejfty, in so far as it is decidsd by inheritance and 
purchase, only the most shameless and base injustice csii 
invade it, by treachery, chicanery, and legacy-hunfinf ; 
and the violations by which the property of one is 
wrested away by another, — robbery and theft, — thank 
God ! rarely take place among ua, and we will not speak 
of them. But, under the mask of prudence, unfaii^ 
ness will tjreep into busmess and intercourse, and, by 
every sort of adroit art, enrich itself at the expense of 
a neighbor. Suppose, for instance, tha^ any one is 
tjompelled to sell quickly a piece of r^al estate, or the 
furniture of a house, and is hindered from awaiting a 
favorable opportunity ; if another has the wish and 
means to purchase what is offered for saie, and 'laakes 
use of the embarrassment of the owner 4o purchase it far ' 
below its value, he will not be -^ accused of unfairness, 
according to the prevalent notions ; and yet he would 
avail hiit^self of a neighbor's emergency to rob him of 
part of his property. The laws Hwrbid a sacrifice of 
more than half the value ; bat equity will go farther, aod 
avoid ^U such sacrifice. It would be another thing, if 
the buyer, by this operation, did the seller a favor, or, 
by the low price, was first determined and enabled to 
make the purchase, and consequently acted without on* 
just lofe of gain. It would be acknowledged di^race- 
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ful to press the seller down to a low price by certaia 
artifices, to prevent competition, or to conspire with 
competitors. In usual business dealings, it is a de- 
cided injustice, if any one, by means within his power 
of acting upon the market and prices, compels another 
to strike off his goods under their value; or if a dealer 
in state paper, by spreading a false report about war 
and peace, occasion&ia depreciation of paper, and^draws 
l^rofit thereby to himself. In business, men should not 
oveweach and.hatm each other, nor carry on a knavish 
war with emch other, but only be emulous as to who 
shall be first in useful prudence, industry, tfnd enter- 
prise. There is scarcely any one,, to whom an oppor- 
tunity does not present itself to overreach and take the 
advantage of a fellow-citizen and associate ui business, 
from which a sense of rectitude alone pan keep him, 
or who doesoiot, to his harm, have experience of some 
0uch uafairneaa in others^ Deceit, especially, like a 
iuhCtle poison, is diffujs»ed through trade and the arts, 
and buyers ana sellers are almost confessedly in an 
eternal war with one another. Of that, a word here- 
after. Dishonesty and unfairness, deceit and breach 
of trust, as soon as disclosed) are despised and ab- 
horred by every body, and are incompatible with an 
honest character; bjut the want of equity is usually 
blamed, but not d^pised and abhorred; it is only a 
IBark of rudeness and harshness. Many are forced to 
te inequitable, because they have been unjustly treated, 
and .are placed in emergency ; they must^ return injus- 
tice by injustice. There is^niversally too much foi^ 
bearance towards want of equity in buying, and it is 
4eemed allowable to purchase ^ article as cheaply as 
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possible, since it is supposed that the dealer will know 
how to indemnify himself in some way. This may 
indeed be regarded as a momentary loss, and fortune 
will favor him another time ; still there is a distinction 
between damages, and the sense of equity will not 
allow the buyer to take every advantage. It is es- 
pecially cruel to oppress the laborer in trade, and to 
beat him down from his hard earnings. 

Honesty in business is a very grateful spectacle in 
life. If we meet in traffic an honest man, it is as if we 
emerged from a dark, overgrown wood, where robbers 
and wild beasts lie in wait for us, into the open plain, 
where the highway receives us. But equity is still 
more grateful ; from it the warmth of love and benev- 
olence breaks forth ; it is to us, when we meet it, as if, 
in the tumultuous market-place of a strange city, 
•among entire strangers, we met at once a fellow- 
countryman, to whom we cling with confidence. 

The more important rights of man are life, freedpiB, 
and honor; and many possess nothmg on earth bat 
these ; to many, nature has denied the gifts and ener- 
gies which are rexjuisite to acquire other goods. So 
much the more sacred to us should these inalienable 
rights be, which belong to the poor in spite of his 
paverty, and to which wealth would bring no increase. 
To attack the life* of a laan is with us an offence 
only of the robber and the savages, who allow them- 
selves, in the heat of passion, or the blindness of deaifii 
to be carried away into crime, or of the tyrants, who, 
favored by imperfect laws and civil uproar, sacrifice 
innocent victims to their suspicion or their party spirit 
Even the rudest men do not allow themselves assaullf 
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8 l>E WETTE. 

upon the person*, except in heat or drunkenness* 
Against such . outrages, for the most part, the laws 
protect us, and the police prevent them. The war 
of revenge in Italy, which citizens carry on with one 
another by banditti, has never, thank God! found a 
home in Germany. Freedom is least of all exposed to 
the attacks of individuals ; no robber knights leave 
captives to pine in the dungeon; and to the p<^ce 
4>n}y it is permitted, in many countries, to deprive the 
suspected of their freedom, without law and without 
sentence. But independence, without which freedom 
is nothing, becomes oflen the prey of arrogance and 
wilfulness. We have no slaves; but, by many a 
master, the servant, purchased by necessity and habit, 
is treated worse than a slave. He must bear every 
caprice of the domestic despot, comply with his strict, 
selfish regulations, be always ready at his nod ; and he is 
never, even for a moment, his own master. A certain 
dependence in business does not* conflict with personal 
dignity; but an occupation, whose order is prescribed-, 
not by the nature of Ihe thing, not 4)y the insight of 
him who follows it, — in whicbthe laborer must always 
obey the will of another, — is purely unjust. Such a 
subservience is necessary at most for tlm sick, whose 
whims may be pardoned; but he who always needs -it, 
is morally sick. Equitable makers and mistresses 
allow their domestics full scope In their assigned 
aphere, look only to what is performed, and not to the 
manner in which it is performed, and alleviate in every 
way the hard condition of their dependants. Poor 
unfortunates! what friend of humanity does not feel 
with you the oppression under which you groan ! You 
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have seldom the consotation of feeling your burd^oi 
lightened by the ples^sare of exertion, the joy of accon^ 
pHshing something ! You roll the stone of Sisyphus, 
you fill the vessel of the Danaides, you turn round in 
eternai circle, without ever reaching an eoM I Only 
the Sunday bell announces to you the ^ort jubilee 
when your chains are loosed ! and, ah ! were every 
Sunday only a day jpf sun^ine, in which you might 
hail th^ green meadow, and gaze freely upon the 
maternal face of nature! Never is the storm more 
doleful than on Sunday, when it destroys the only rec- 
reation of so many domestics, laborers, and other 
drudges of civil life. Lawgiver of Israel ! had you 
only given the law of the Sabbath, you would even 
then have been a divine messenger of justice! The 
Sabbath was founded especially for this — that slaves 
and maidservants might breathe freely. We Christtms 
have taken the Sabbath, and transferred k to Sunday, 
when Christ-rose victorious from the grave. Indeed, 
for those poor ones, it is a day of resurrection from 
the prison of ^slavery, when tbt j may expand fV^eely 
their cramped breast, — when they may feel themselves 
as men, — when they may assemble with their masters 
in Christian equality in church, to hear ihe word of 
tile gospel, which declares to them the liberty of the 
children of God. But to the Jews, the Sabbath was a 
(»stive day; therefore sacrificial feasts were establisiiedj 
ancf l^laves, strangers, and the poor, were invited to 
them. The Romans had at least their Saturnalis^ 
Vfheik the slaves yearly felt for once the joy of life. 
But a misunderstood, superstitious sanctification of the 
Sabbath amongst us, forbids to the oppressed clAas^ 
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10 DE WETTE. 

of men almost every social joy. We should not ooly 
allow these, under suitable oversight, but even contribute 
to the promotion of their joy, by providing for them, 
at least from time to time, public festivals and amuse- 
ments. M is wrong to refuse to whole classes of men 
that participation in the joys of life, to which every 
man han^ claim. O je rich ! you know not in what 
unrighteousness you live I^ you know not how many 
flowers of human happiness you trample down in your 
eareer of avarice I 

An entirely false view and an unkind disposition lie 
at the foundation, when masters justify their severity 
towards their servants by saying, *' We pay them for 
their service, and make a bargain with them ; how can 
we help it, if fate has placed tbem in this condition of 
dependence?" We ought not to use the necessity of 
a man to exact of him any thing wrong: necessity 
Ibuods no right. No more than the laws would per- 
mit a man to be bought, even if he wished it, as a 
slave, does morality allow a contract to be made by 
whi^h the freedom (>f a man is hanped, and he is 
plttceti in the condition of servitude. 

Thrti which occurs most decidedly in the relation of 
scrvjints to their masters, finds moi« or less place in 
the rdutioQ of hired laburers to their employer, officers 
to their superior, "rhcre is clearly a wrong in the 
relaiifjii of unconditional obedience in the brethren of 
m order to their superitw, since it makes then? me- 
chanical instruments, uhich men should never be: 
hence it b^ come, that the domineering spirit qC this 
unrighteous relation has subserved the most at^roinable 
knavery. Where the free acts by the free, iniquity 
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always finds hinderatices ; but by dares, on the other 
hand, it can accomplish all things. Only in war is un- 
conditional obedience necessary, but even, by the «a* 
ture of the thing, limited to that occupation, Which 
peculiarly should lie beyond the sphere of peaceful life. 
Even the fair relatlMi of lofe in marriage, wh«re the 
subordination of the woman to the man should be re- 
sorted to only Bs the last means of the preservation of 
harmonf , is abused by making the husband or the wife 
sdbject to an unworthy thraldom. We will not regard 
the cases in which the rudeness of the man or the bad 
temper of the woman makes use of deceit and efil 
speaking, in order to arrogate a sort of sway; we will 
suppose that the married coupKr sincerely love each 
o^,^ : but love itself can be despotic, while it allows 
no free individuality, or jealously watches every step, 
or, with selfish fondness, is touiid to rule and punc- 
tilio, so as to fetter the other in intolerable chains. The 
wife is oflen no better than a slave; sije must serve 
the caprice of the husband, and await his nod j or she 
bears the yoke of a strict dornestic discipline, without 
ever enjoying a breath of freedom ; or she can foiJow 
no favorite* inclination, no incliviclud taate, can have ut> 
peculiar opinion, tfhd only be the ccbo of her husband* 
Alas! and the poor creature must htde the chama of 
this slavery, and can never once pour out her grief 
into the bosom of a friend, sitice she loves her hus- 
band, and would not see the connection which is 
sacred to her, desecrated by any estranged regard. 
M^re seldom that the husband sacrifices his freedom 
to the quarrelsomeness and jealousy of his wife, from 
weakness or ^xcessfve love for quiet, jwhile he re- 
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Doances the joy of frieodship and societ j, or of a 
fftTorite taste, and resigns himself in gloomy coolneM 
to vbis labors. Nay, even friendship, whieh yet is the 
freesf connection, can, by the abuse which one makes 
of his ascendency oyer another, become a means of 
arrogance and of injustice, so that, instead of a free 
reciprocity, the relation of dependence ensues, and the 
weaker loses ta the stronger his freedom of opinion 
and of action. But, since arrogance can intri^e iaio 
rehttiofw which 'belong to free love, we must therefor^ 
so much the mere /beware of carryitig it into those 
Htkich already imply the dependence of one upoo 
anetber. - 

-^^ A usual fault, whi»h oppresses our social life, is 
the transfer of mercantile subordination to all society, 
whereby manners maintain a stiff, servile stamp. Be- 
yond business I master and servant, superiqr- and suboc-* 
din ate ^ should be upon terms of equality with each 
othefj and each one preserve his civil and human dig- 
aky- But it is wholly otherwise with us, where certain 
distinctions of caste exist, — where tlie noble looks down 
haughtily upon the citizen^ the superjbr finds himself 
reluctantly in company with his infer ibr, the ofiScer 

.» treats the aoJdier always as bis subject, —r where the 
titles held in social intercourse, and transferred even to 
the women J constantly remind one of the relations ef 
rank, and the odious distinction of pronouns in con- 
versation marks the different classes addressed. ^ ^Our 



' [In Germany, different pronouns are used in addressing 
equals and inferiors. In addressing an equal, the word Sie 13 
vsedy. whereas «n inftrior is addressed A JSr.^-TaAiiaL.] 
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manaers have already gained much- in this respect; 
we no longer entitle the noble, Your ^race ; people no 
longer cast themselves as^ abje<^ servants at his feet, 
and are very prodigal of the complimentary pronpan, 
which, however, still remains, the oS^spring of a serviio^ 
hypocritical spirit, and ought to be entirely done away/ 
It is sad that oor courtesy, has preserved the name and 
stamp of the- courts where there is no reference lo 
human equality; we ought, instead, to say civility, and 
our politeness should be merely civile not courtler-Jike. 
The French revolutionaries were correct, when they 
sought to introduce the address Citizen instead of the 
title Master, — Citoyen instead of Monsieur, — since« 
if the odious ''Monsieur'' would jnean any more than 
master of oneself, which, however, it never implied,, 
it then contradicted civil and human equality, accord- 
ing to which, no one, except in. relations of business, 
ahould be, or be addressed as> master of another. 

Together with independence, honor, too, is often 
lost sight of in these reiations. The servant mast beur 
the humiliating blame, the outbursts of his master's 
violence, and suffer himself to fall into a subjection 
which goes beyond the relations of business, and even 
extends to his person ; he must feel that the latter re- 
gards himself personally as better, and thinks he stands 
upon a higher grade of humanity. This delusion of 
personal superiority, so dishonoring others, is. preva- 
lent, among the nobility, and was in former times still 
more so. Since, in all purely monarchical states, the 
throne 4S the- source of all honor, those who alone 
have the right of free access to the society of the 
sovereign miist naturally deem themselrea persoadly 

VOL. II. B 
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better than others. Then others imitate the prkieey 
and surround themselves wkh their equals ; vid^ wh«n» 
BO distinction of birth and station extsts, money d^ 
cides personal dignity,^ What a miserable pr4de, to 
be puffed up on account of outward spuperiority, and 
never be conscious of pure, manly dignity, — of the 
excellence of personal perfection in the relation of 
man to manl How disgmceM and pitifid it is to 
make a heap of metal the footstool of one's dignity ! 
If only the fleeting gold disappeurs from beneath his 
feet, the wretched idol Ues shattered upon the ground. 
How shameful to accord to another personal preference 
on account of hid money, and to bow the knee to 
Mammon I Against such insolence of station nnd 
•pride of wealth no tribunal protects ns ; nay, there are 
even laws which punislr offences more or less ^severely 
according to distinctions of rank. Against such ar* 
rogance, nothing protects us but the sense of justice in 
some, and of honor in others, and a tone of manners, 
kto which the upright, free spirit of citizenship has 
pressed itself. . -^ 

Besides the arrogance of rank and wealth, there is 
the arrogance of personal superiority in native gifts 
and acquired excellences, which becomes dangerous 
to honor, and against whose outrages there is no legal 
protection. Beauty, mental endowments, knowle^e^ 
ready talents, are indeed personal excellences; 4>ut they 
do not enhance the human dignity of him who possesses 
ihem above that of others who possess them net^ and 
those distinguished should not therefore meet others 
with contemptuous arrogance. Tiie weapons with 
which this arrogance exercises its oi^ession, are 
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BsiiaHy tbpse of wit and ridicole. Many take a cruel 
satisfaction in making sport of others, and rendering 
them the butt of ridicule. Often, indeed, the false 
yanity and sensibility of those who deem themsekes 
neglected, or turned into ridicule, err in judjgment upon 
the right' and wrong in this point; but a pure heart 
will always hit upon the right standard. An eq[)ecid 
censure is due to that scholastic pride, which often 
figures awkwardly and ludicrously in society, and sel- 
dom wounds others, but always has its source in a mts- 
odnception of personal excellence, and sets itself abore 
others. In the commonwealth of letters, this pride 
oilen exercises the basest injury towards rising aothorai 
who are met«by a dogmatica^, repulsive criticism. It 
may, indeed, be said -that the censure of a book does 
not extend to the person; bat, if the mortification 
caused by this is well weighed, does not unjust criti- 
cism proceed from an unjust, arrogant heart? Even 
the sense of moral excellence, and censure of the 
faults of others, may be injurious to personal honor, 
by ungentle, sarcastic expressions. Indeed, the laws 
do not allow that he who has been guilty of a tnms- 
gression, should be reproached with it in an injurious 
manner. I may not denounce him who has falsified, 
as a liar, but merely reprove hiin, as having told an 
untruth. Farther than the laws, the equity of the just^ 
the Christian man extends, who is mindful of the words 
of Christ, **He who says to his brother. Thou fool! 
the same is in danger of hell fire." The just man will 
not only allow himself no abusive word, but not feven 
a judgment which throws upon the character of a 
neighbor a light disadvantageous, and degrading-him 
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• 

in the eyes of others ; he will blame his aetions, baf 
ttot his rootiTes, and wiH eyen jadge the former with 
gentle forbearance. Spiritaal pride is in every point 
of Tiew intolerable^ but most so when it attacks the 
holiest sense of honor — the sense of moral worth. It 
may disguise its contempt of those who diflTer in opin^ 
ion, ever so assiduously under the mantle of humility; 
the ravening wolf, the unjust, unkind disposition, al- 
ways peers out from beneath. 

From this contemptuous arrogance, only the sense 
of modesty guards us, which is puffed up as little by 
fortune and rank as by personal and moral perfection ; 
be it, however, the true modesty, which does not seek 
by elaborate and excessive humility to Ibrce the hon^ 
age of others, and is at pains to undervalue its own 
merit only that others may observe it. It does not 
affect those protracted and tedious courtly flourtshe^, 
which are as deficient in taste as in cordiality. The 
truly modest man does not press towards the place 
which is accorded to his merit, but does not make 
much ado about taking it, since he' sets little value 
upon it, and, by an unrestrained carriage, makes it 
appear that he does not degrade others, who take m 
lower position. True modesty is accompanied by sina- 
plicity and straightforwardness, and will always be fol- 
lowed by a natural grace, so that all in its vicinity 
are at ease, since everyone finds himself in his place, 
and can feel as a man. It breaks every fetter of false 
fear and timidity, unbinds every genuine individnd 
feeling, awakens slumbering confidence; the poor than 
feels himself no more oppressed ; the lowly dares \ih 
up his eyes; the ungifted and uneducated enjoys the 
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Botice x>f -anoiber j wkiioat aoy sense of, degradation* 
In modesty, jasttce comes forward perspnaily, and, as 
it. were, in Imng form,^ add ^amps its divine seal upon 
tbe human countenance ; - at the same time it makes it* 
self known ' in framediate. personal intercoorse, and 
places person with person in harmonious relation, 
while otherwise it only regulates and adjusts mediate 
relations. The genuine modesty is a cosstly pearl, so 
much the more costly, since the spurious, counterfeit 
one is but too often oflfered, in its stead, to which an 
undi^iised arrogance might almost be preferred, just 
as rudeness is always better than hypocrisy. - 
• From the aforesaid violations of honor, no tribunal 
but that of public opinion and of social manners caa 
protect us; and there is still a sad want of that spirit 
of jirstice, which takes part with the oppressed, and 
shows to arrogance its limits. Other attacks upoa 
honot are punished by the tribunal, or at least de- 
cidedly condemhed by public opinion ; I mean partic* 
ular ounces, so called, or injuries by word or deed. 
Wherein honor, and its injury consists, custom and 
feeling assure us : -this matter is so little to be compre- 
hended under a definite proposition, that even the laws 
recognize as indication of injury only the aninmm »»- 
juriandi-^Xhe intention to injure, or the contemptuous 
disposition of the injurer. It is the highest rudeness^ 
to express without provocation, from mere ajrrogance^, 
contempt of another by words and deeds which in- 
vade his honor. Commonly offences are called fonh 
by provocations, since it is believed that others approach 
too near, and one must protect his honor. Yet those 
«re temperate who return but an equaf insult; but they 
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jHre in the wrong if they thmk.tbej thus do wh«t is 
proper; since moral reciprocity does not permit an 
unmoral action to be. returned, else it would -not be 
moral ; according to it, passion should not be met wkh 
passion, unreason with unreason ; the other is idways 
injured by an injury returned, since, although, as ag- 
gressor, he is in the wrong, he can always demand the 
respect belonging to him as a man, which the result 
always shows,^ since such returns usually increase the 
bitterness: iafine, we lose sight of respect for civil in- 
tercourse, by indulging in insults, and thereby helping 
to break the public peace. It is worse if the insult is 
returned with addition, or^ if one is provoked to a return 
which contributes nothing to his honor. The source 
of all such actions lies partly in natural violence of 
temper, and in want of moderation ; and in this case 
they at first deserve palliation, although' rudeness al- 
ways deserves censure : -partly they spring from selfish- 
ness and want of respect for our neighbor; and then 
they are entirely the fruits of injustice. There are 
men who regard themselves as the centre of all, and 
repel with violence every .one who seems tot approach 
them even in a peaceable manner, or to. touch any one 
of their rights; who regard evei^ misunderstanding as 
Bfk insult, and who deem their honor sacrificed by giv- 
ing an exji^anatidn ; who consider every wrong that 
^pccurs. to them as treason against their majesty, and 
east contempt -upon the offender, as if he were not jbl 
man, and as if he once for all had forfeited all respect, 
whereas even the greai&it transgressor still demands our 
forbearance. 

As falsehood and treachery are. more shameful than 
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jrifilent injury, .since they make open defence impos- 
^ible, «Q slander is the most shameful attack upon a 
iellc^w-man'S' honor, and it is rightly computed among 
the blackest vices. It is ao much the more dis^acefnly 
since it has not the excuse of provoked, momentary 
violence, and does not express one's own contemptuous 
opinion about the slandered, but seeks to turn tl^ mind 
of another against him^ It is dot like the provoked 
snake, which, enraged, attacks its enemy, and sheds its 
poison into his wounds ; but it is a mingler of poison^ 
iVho prepares, with treacherous art aad calculation, the 
fatal drink, and mixes it in the cup of the unwary. 

Honor is the holiest right of mui — holier than life 
and freedom. Without self-respect no man can iiye; 
with it, on the contrary, every misfortune, and even loss 
of freedom, can be borne. Self-respect is indeed in 
itself independent of the honor which is shown us by 
the esteem of others,^ and rests upon a sense of our 
own worth, and the witness of a good conscience. But 
as man is nothing without society, and cannot at once 
attain a full consciousness of himself ; so sel^respect is 
ia a manner dependent upon the esteem of others. If 
any one experiences contempt from aH, and sees him- 
self repulsed by all, he must have great strength of 
mind not to lose Caith in himself^ and the probable con* 
sequence of such treatment ivould be insanity and sui* 
etde. To the public regard which a man enjoys, ev^ 
miemher of society contributes ; -and, if any one injures 
^his neighbor, he subtracts a portion, lessens the amount 
of universal respect which the former possesses, and, 
since self-reflect in a manner depends upon this^ he 
lessens, this also. But, if man Jives only by self-respect, 
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then the offoiKld^i by violating th}s^ commits murder^ 
aiid strikes^ a dagger into his neigbboi^s inmost heart. 
It is a vulgar view of morality to hold the life of man 
as chief of his possessipns. A murder is something 
hateful and horrible ; bat the murderof honor is semer 
thing* diabolical; for it is spiritual murder. Therefore 
punishments with the loss of honor are utterly unju3t 
and immoral; the fallen man is thereby cast into an 
abyss of annihilation, from, which even faith camnot save 
him. I have seen a criminal upon the pillory, and still 
shudder when I think .of it : not the sense of pity, <^ 
wretchedness, rent my heart, but the gaze into that 
fearful nothing, that eternal night, that inner death, 
filled me with horror. .What had the wretched man la 
oppose to the penetrating gaze of the multitude? Not 
the sense of innocence, for he was guilty ; not the hope 
of reform, for how can one reform under universal 
contempt? and even had he ))een able, could he ever 
wash out the stain? There he stands, with crushed 
spirit, forever an outcast from - society, despairing of 
himself, and even of life, staring into at dark future ! 
Ah 1 the criminal ivho is broken alive upon the wheel, 
— who, in the most terrible torments; awaits death 
from the spear, — is not ^o pitiable; since he atones in 
the body, finds compassion, and has hope of deliver* 
ance by death. Punishments with loss of honor are 
lyrely unJ4i8t, since they punish one or more civilly 
dishonorable actipns with loss of entire civil right; 
since experience shows that this is lost irrecoverably. 
But these punishments also annihilate moral honor and 
dignity; sioce^ for the disgraced, no improvement is 
podsible^ since be nowhere finds welcome^ confidenoe^ 
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liriendship, — can go nowhere honorably, and Ss d^ 
prited of tdl courage and delf^onfidence, without 
which no- improvement is codceivable. fiut what 
erime can be so great as to demand in retribution 
the annihilation of the inner roan? Usually the slight 
trespass against honor is punished as if punishments 
with loss of honor were the least of all. Must' we al- 
ways carry this relic of barbarism, and thereby perpe^ 
uate rudeness and immorality among the people? 

The honor of a man, 'like his innocence, is easily 
injured, but not to be healed but with great difficulty. 
The loss of civil honor is liever wholly to be made 
good '; for personal insults there are indeed satisfac- 
tions,, but a stain still remains, and calamny is the most 
difficult to wash away,^ because, like the pestilence, it 
steals on in secret. The master principle of slanderers 
is, " There* always remains something to fix upon;** 
and they are perfectly right in this, and know the mind 
of the great multitude. So much the more let him 
who still bears any respect for the honor of his neigh-^ 
bor, beware of ever making so scandalous and hardly 
reparable an assault upon it, and keep hta tongue in 
check, if a neighbor's reputation is concerjxed. 

Justice and the rights o^ fellow-men are supported 
by the virtue of peacefulness. -Common avarice and 
wickedness,, rough violence, which invade<^e quiet of 
others, lie, as it were, beyond the sphere of.morality# 
and he who. dwells therein is insensible to the pure 
feeling of human respect, and to the dictates of wisi* 
dpm. But men often fail of moral sentiment by over- 
sprained ideas of honor and right, and lack the just 
Standard^ since they do not recognise the duty of mod* 
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•ration in certain eises. Such may be sii^isfied with 
1^ d<!>ctnne thtt jusiiee, far removed from seeking 
att'ict right, is rather often sacrificed in order to keep 
the peace, and that no individual right is so important 
as civil intercourse, towards which it enjoins the tender- 
est forbearance^ 

We have already remarked that selfishness thereby 
becomes a peace-breaker, and indufges in offences 
towards neighbors, — that it -considers itself as the 
centre, and allows all else to fall a sacrifice to its 
supposed right and imagined honor. Hence ensues 
not only too great irritability in affairs of honor, but 
aho that unhappy quarrelsomeness, which seeks bii 
idle reputation for courage and bravery, by provoking 
others to strife. This itioral weakness^ formerly pre- 
vailed among the youth in the German universities. 
Such lovers of strife were c tiled renowners, who 
sought to promote their renown hj showing thenbserves 
always ready to fight. This was a sort of childishness, 
but it shows how far selfishness may go. There is also 
a more subtle selfishness, which conducts itself as the 
strict, irreconcilable avenger of actual injuries, and 
acts upon the principle of the strict jurists — ** Justice 
must be upheld, even if the world should be ruined by 
it." Men of such disposition are quite ready for con- 
troversy whetiever any body touches any of their 
eights; they are like a two-edged sword, which, at 
the slightest touch, starts from the scabbard, and 
wounds ; and they pursue every strife even to extrem- 
ities. To these belong those litigants, who are always 
at strife with their fbllow-citizens, and whose passion 
IB directly nourished in those states where lawsuits, bjr 
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|be imper^tiaa of the e&artB, wad the irtifice* of «^ 
ioroeja, are long protraded. It may be that such men 
^e often in the right, and that the motives of their im* 
fortunate nadertakiogs lie in a ynrid sense of jostice^ 
which they show l^ gladly joining in the controYersiM 
of others, and^ by counsel and action^ taking the part 
of the innocent Many also tfind in strife a- sort of en» 
tertaiament and mental occupation: by sach means 
good lawyers and judges are. corrupted, or the public 
spirit for public affairs has been morbidly develc^d in 
them, Others, whose condition imposes upon them 
a stricter care for their honor, are inexorable under 
affronts, and allow- themselves to be appeased only by 
complete satisfaction. They are as strict in affairs of 
honor towards fi'iends and foes; they weigh points of 
honor with gcjd scales ; blood is to them a slight bsd* 
ance-weight, which they shed with lavish hand. BtA 
equally precious, nay, even more so; than^he Ufe of a 
man frivolously put at hazard, is peace, endangered by 
ar strained, irritable disposition, which resembJes the 
state of war in re&^>ect to reciprocal mkitrust, and al- 
lows HO free, moral intercourse. In this punctilious 
and revengeful disposition, there is an objectionable 
lack^of true respect towards iellow-men, and especially 
towards the moral community. We must show how 
from this respect the duty of pekcefulness flows, as an 
essential part of justice. * 

Th6 re^<^t towards fellow-men, which justice de- 
mands, is not grounded upon this or that worth which 
experiehce has acquainted va with ; (this jsort of re- 
spect, which belongs to merit, or reputation, is another 
thing, and does not appertain immediately to justice ;) 
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il is founded still leas upon the advantages and benefits 
whieh we have received from it ; ^gratitude is indeed a 
duty, bat not, like justice, towards idl, without dis^ 
Action ;) it is founded not upon thb or that relation 
in which we stand to our fellow^men, but it is directed 
purely to the person, and the moral cotnmuhion in 
whieh we stand with him. It is the original, itntnu* 
table idea of mui whiob we have to recognize in ouf 
fellow-men, — that which he is, apart from hi? circum- 
stances, — and the idea of the communion which we 
ought io respect in relation to him. We ought to be 
just towards him who is destitute of all personal culti- • 
vation, no les& than towards him whom we value' and 
admire on account of his excellences; since it is not^ 
cultivation that constitutes true hunmn worth* We 
ought to be just even towards him, who, by his im- 
morality, merits our displeasure and blame ; since, 
notwithstanding this, he yet remains man; only in ap- 
pearance, or in this or that respect, has he injured the 
dignity of man ha hirtiself, and degraded it in oar eyca; 
but in itself, it abides by him, and he can recover what 
he has lost, — he can better himself. If any one has 
injured us, aild is decidedly wrong in our view, then 
he indeed appears to us immoral ; but he has not 
therefore destroyed the respect which we owe him ; 
only his conduct, perhaps, deserves contempt, not he 
Wmself Would we on that account retaliate upon 
him, we then, x)n account of a single action, forget the 
whole man, and incur wrong.^ Respect for the moral 
communion must keep us from this. He has' indeed 
impaired this, but by no means done it away; it still 
exists, and should be wholly restpred. O, could m^H 
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only distifigimh the deed frmn the pei^soft, and keq^ 
tkeir heart, which. glows with indignation, free from 
bfttred towards the latter ! could they elerate the nar- 
row Uok above an impaired relation, above a ipomen* 
tary error, to a free view of life! Afterwards, we 
jtidge the hostile deod that has harmed us, fait more 
mildiy than at the moment, because time frees us from 
momentary narrowness, and has tatight us to regard 
things fr^om a higher point. of vision. 

Respe^ for. the immatable dignity lof man, and for 
the moral fellowship, must not^ merely deter us from 
retaliating the enmity of the offender ; it must disuse 
us, from love of peace, to waive a trifling right, in 
ord^ to avoid a greater wrong. No right is in itself 
so unconditional as the dignity of the person, and the 
sanctity of -tlto peace of the moral community. If I 
respect any good more highly than these inviolable 
goods, I sin against humanity, and betray an immoral 
dispcraition^ It cannot, indeed, be required, that every 
iovaded right should be sacrificed to peace; since to 
eelf ^nd to family we owe the duty of preservation. 
No unconditional rule, however, ban be pres<;ribed for 
peaceableness ; in this, every thing depends upon cir- 
cumstances, and the just decisions of the sense of right. 
The aim of peaceableness id the maintenance of peace; 
to this I should make sacrffi^iie, but not w^ste them 
uselessly. Had I to do with ^ rude man„ who would 
make use of the magnanimity with which I^ooJd treat 
htm only to oppress and harm me the more, 4t would be 
eastiag^ pearls before switae. A noble man, dn the con- 
trary, whom passion merely has driven to harm me, or 
who has become my enemy through misunderstanding, 
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will be toaohed by the ou^aRimoas aaerific^ wbicb 
I make for the love of peace, and also-led to waf 
nauimitj and recOiiGiUation. The nearer I ha?e stood 
to my enemy, the more confidence I , cherish in his 
good disposition, the greater, sacrifice ought I to make 
for the sake oC peace; the more remote, oo the other 
hand^I stand from him, the more fiercdy apd ruddf 
be presents himself to me, the more.oiight I to insisi 
upon my right from him in the way of controversy. 
Towards iriends and rela^ves I should b« milder and 
more magnanimous than towards others, since the 
preservation of the pacific connection with them is 
especially enjoined upon me; ieUow-citi^cens, also, I 
ought to seek to win over by magnanimity, beeause I 
m^y hope that they will be sensible of it, and peace 
with, them TOust be valuable to me-" On the contrary, 
with strangers, who conduct hostilely towards me, I 
ipust be upon m.y guard ; peace with them cannot be 
90 precious that I should purchase it at great sacrifices. 
Of love of peace toiyards those who stand to us in na 
regular civil connection, or who assume the relation of 
rude force, we have already^ spoken. ,The dispositicui 
is the same wjiich I have to indicate in strife with 
firiegids,^ felipw-citia^en^ decided enemies; in every ease 
peace should be dear to,4iie, and worth every proper 
sacrifice ; but, froov tliis disjposition, I shall be obliged 
to act differently in different cases. If I cannot, by 
yielding, preserve peace without too much eompromi* 
sing mysejf and my rights, then I will enter the conteel 
wit^ eoergy, and, if^need be, even draw the sword, bat 
yet, in the contest itself, retain my love of peace^ and 
«| §very mpment be ready to Jay down the weapons. 
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Tiiere is no contr ndictioir iir the assertion that war can 
he carried on in the love of peaces sin<Se rudeness eaa 
Q&ma be brought to order in no way but by force. 

That is the true spirit of Christian peace and Jo?e of 
enemies. The language of Christ upon this duty has 
been taken literally, and therefore misunderstood. He 
says that we should not resist, evil, and should yield 
passively to force; but he ^^aks against rude ven* 
geance- in sharp antitheses, in the way of Oriental 
proverbial wisdom, yet means only that, which we, 
eDiightened by bis spirit, ought to apply according to 
yarying cirCumstiinces and gradations. If, now,. from 
the steppes of Asia a wild horde should rush forth, and 
sweep over our peaceful plainsj ought we to yield aH 
that we love^ as a prey ta its wild l^st», abandon house 
aad land, and wander in misery 1 Can Christianity^ 
^te^ doctrine of loye^ demand that we should be untrue 
to the feelings of noblest love,^ which- ^ompt to^^e 
battte? Yet we must love our enemies; but do we 
not «]so love the unruly child, whom* we punish, and 
whom we love even while we punish him? We should 
bless them who. curse us; -certainly we must wish them 
well, but, before all thiiigs, that they may recover from 
tb^ pas»onate delusion in which they curse us ; and 
to seek to recover them by word and deed, by -earnests 
ness and gentleness, will be our dutjr. He who in con* 
flict preserves his geiHleoeas^nd love of peace, and» 
by noble moderation, keeps himself within the bounds 
of equity, evincer the purest disposition. £n peace it 
is easier to be peaceful, th$m in ^ heat of , battle to 
beep the heart pure from wrath and hatred. 
There b: n^hing more perverse than a ^qaatrelsom^ 
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disposition ; it does not «Uow the qakk^ secure enjoy* 
meat of pe^e ; it contttrains others to he up<m their 
guard, keeps- thett ia a constrained, anxious, positmiy^ 
aiid repels <Bvery iree movement, every artless expr^ 
sion. The qMairelsome-man, if he do not wield sword 
and lance, is to he compared to the rohher and the 
waylajer, and exercises a subtle kind of club-law. He 
may begin a strife without cause, or merdy when he is 
provoked; he alwaya breaks the peace; he produce 
more harm than the arrogant, against whom quiet pa^ 
lience at least afl&>fds a sort of protection; for towards 
bkn we can stand in no placid relation ; hardly is one 
strife settled, when he coi^mences a new one ; hardly is 
one relation adjusted, than he invades another; and so 
he keep& up an eternal colUsion, by which all patience 
and complacence are worn out. Alas! that so ofteiB 
the domestic quiet should be disturbed by this evil 
^>irit, and that even the tender, g&ide sex, whom na- 
ture ^las destined to still,^ patient peaoefulness, know the 
vice of contentiousness I Hellish ^irit x>f contention! 
must thou ravage the sacred asylum of peace — domestic 
UfeX Away to the battle^fiMds, and satiate tbysdtfmtb 
Uood, to quiet thy cruelty ; but leave the peace of the 
household, that saqtctuary of love, undisturbed! Hail 
to the. man of peace! he spreads quiet and security 
wherever he goes ; he disarms all passionate vehemence, 
does away all misunderstanding, di^ds erery cloud of 
suspicion; he unh>cks all burdensome reserve, givea to 
every individual talent full play, and allows scope to 
every- effort; and, if constraint and conflict occur, he 
knows how to restore all soon with gentle hand. Hail 
la the peaceful *wif€^ wh^, with the cheerful, gentle 
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la^k of .paiieace aad tr^quttlity, dispels the doods 
firom the brow of her husband, passes over th^ expres- 
sions of his displeasure, or mildly interprets them, and 
meets violent temper with silent eomposure and mod- 
eration ! O pei^eefulness ! angel of traiaquillity, witk 
the gentle smile of- heaven 1 happy the man oyer whom 
thou boldest thy palmrbranch in deTenqe, so that he 
finds peace aroaod and within him, and quietly per- 
fonns bis daily work! happy the people in whom thy 
gentle spirit prevails ! happy the house which yon have 
chosen for an abode! in which the dwellers, retift^ng 
from the aUruggle of Ufe, recover their lost qdiet, and 
from which, entering again into busy life, they car^y 
with ihem^he spirit of mildness I 

. Magnanimity towards eaemiea is one of the snUimest 
virtues Magnanimous sacrifice for affectionate friendf 
has something touching and' striking in it; it is the 
warm breath, of love that floats fbrtb from it Chi the 
other hand, magnanimity towards etiemies excites the 
sense of sublimi|jr,^,of pore reverence; it is l^ritua! 
grandeur that is presented to us; for it is 'attended ^ 
th6 lofly tranqiiillity of control. When Scipio had con- 
quered New Carthage, in Spain, l]is> soldiers brought 
him a noble captive of surpassing beauty. . The young 
hero glowed with passion towards ker; but he heard 
she was the betrothed of a Ceitiberiaii prince, named 
AHucius, and resisted his incluiation. He called for 
the parents and bridegroom, who approached him in 
timorous qncertaioty. He gave them Ji^ack the maiden, 
while he said to the bridegroom, ^ Here is your bride ; 
receive her inviolate and without^ ransom, and be a 
fi-iend^ to 4he Romins." AUueius was deeply touched, 
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seized the hand of Scipio, and prayed Ike gods to rew 
ward the noble Roman. T^e parents offered a ^leble 
fanaom ; the magnanimous hero refused it ; they urged 
it upon him ; font he ga?e it to Allueius for his nup^ 
tials* FuU of joyftfJ, gratefuf adiiiiration, he retnnied 
to his home, declared every where the praise of 
Scipio, and won for the Romans the friendship of his 
people* ** A youth/' said he, ^' has come to Spain 
wholly like the gods, who not nfeerely with weapons, bat 
also by \6t6 and beneficence, conquers aH/' 

The Tirtue of placability accompanies that of pe'afte- 
fulness. That is no true peace which is shut up within 
the heart, just as the wound is badly heded which still 
festers under the skm. Heart to heart, man should 
stand with, man, show him justice not only in actions, 
but in diiqposition. The remark is oi\en heard, <* X wiH 
lbrgi?e k htm, but I cannot forget it." Tha^t is no 
placability. The feeling of injury sustained should be 
entirely washed from the heart, like paid debts from the 
record, in t>rder that^a new, pure connection may begin 
ki love and* confidence; the consequences of a foad 
action blight to be extirpated, Hke the roots of a hurt- 
ful tree, in order' that they may not send fbrtb new 
shoots. ImpiacabiHty has its foundation in selfish* 
ness, in severity of judgments, and in Ivant of .confi- 
dence. The seHish man measures every thing by him- 
self, and refWs aH to himself alone ; the injury of his 
profit, of his pride, he considers as something irrepa^ 
rable; the wrong of another does not seem to htm a 
violation of a mutual' relation, which must be dear to 
him iipon his own, as well as the other's account, to 
which he owes restitutio, and which is restored aa 
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Boon as the other asks forgiveaess Qr gives s^faction; 
he regards only himself m the connection ; he has 
rights only, no duties; he has sucked the venom of in« 
jury deeply into his heart, and cannot opea.it again to 
Jote. The implacahle man judges his enemies too 
severely, whilst he derives from wickedness what is 
partly the fruit of precipitancy and excitement, partly 
of error, and does not think- thai perhaps he himself 

.fails daily through the same weakness as the one so 
severely condemned hy him. He is, in? fine,, also dis- 
trustful; he confides in nothing good in him who. has 
once manifested evil, and holds either their penitence 
to be insincere, or denies^ them the power of reforma- 
thtJu All this is unjust; man should never look to 
l^imself alone, arid never so judge- another as if he no 
more belonged to the moral fellowship,- — as if he had 
separated from it by his wickedness, -^ as if he could 
no more conform to its latVs, — ami as if, as it w^e, 
he- had become morjjly i^uJl. 

A nobler implacability is that of indignation on ac* 
count of violation of the universal right, or the right 
of -friends, the. source of which is not sdfishness, but 
only that severity of judgment and that distrust, united 
with auv^^rsion, in itself laudable, of tlic evil one. 
But we may abhor the evil, aud yet mi]d]y jud^e, aud 
honor with ^ confidence the person who has jucurred it. 
As noble as it is to take the part of the injured, and 
to make common cause with him again&l tfie unjuai, or 
to glow with disinterested indignation against wrong, 
yet equity in judgment^is indispensable. Were he 
judged according to the strictness of the J a w^ no man 

. would be justified. All bave their weaknesses and 
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faults; .and even he wha judges so severdy, must, if 
not blinded by pride and vanity, confess liis weakness* 
«< Judge not, that ye be not judged.'' This equity of 
judgment upon the moral character of others saves from^ 
carping, or petty, malicious censure, with which hard*, 
hearted men observe and make observable every failing 
of another, however insignificant it jnay be, and take a 
satisfaction in finding fault with and blackening his 
character. This also is a kind of quarrelsomeness;: 
aitd the general peace, which can exist only through 
confidence and re^ct, is at least harried by sUcIl a 
course. 

PlacabUity is a godlike virtue, for God is exalted 
above evil; he allows his sun to shine upon the jtist 
and unjust ; he b the Father of all bis childreB, of 
the obedient and disobedient; he pardons sins, and 
denies to no penitent sinner his grace. It is a benefi- 
cent, healing virtue ; it iays \ipon the wounds which pas- 
sion and provoked selfishness infiict, the soothing, heal- 
ing balsam of forgetfiilness, forgiveness, confidence; 
it binds it on with gentle, warm hand : herein it is also 
godlike. Through God's creation a sanative power is 
diffused, which opposes every disease, every hurt, pei^ 
mits nothing dead, apd seeks constantly to restore the 
lost equilibrium. The wound inflicted upon the tree 
soon dries up, is covered by the growing bark ; the 
broken twig grows out in another direction, and the 
germ bursts through the tender clod to cqme to light. 
From the decaying body other animals derive thetr 
nourishment, or it is changed Jnto fertile soil, so as to 
nurture a fresh vegetable growth. Thus be it my care 
to heai the morally diseased and dead, and renew them 
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into life!: .Let us, by ferbear«iiee>ftnd gentlenesft, help 
to lift up the feeble power, — lead to its true aim the 
erring teadency, — restore the erring to knowledge. 
What would become of our existence, if we not only 
left sin and error without our aid, but sought to earrj 
OQ a constaxit war against them I We should extirpate 
oae another, and apply the power of life to its destruc- 
tion. How could a society continue, if no one were 
disposed V> pass over mid conceal the weaknesses and 
faults of another, but would rather draw them forth, 
andvjodge them severely! It would not accomplish 
that which constitutes the end of their existence; 
whether it be support, counsel, or common employ- 
iDent; conse^ently it wOukl destroy itself The im* 
placable man tears open woniids afiresh, instead of. heal- 
' ing them^ and drops poison into tiiem* Whilst he 
petseeutes that which harms existence, evil and wrong, 
with inexorable hatred, he perpetuates and confirms its 
consequences, and hence-commits evil himself. 

The most d^uily of all is revenge, which not onij 
dees. not allow wounds to heal^ but inflicts^ new, and 
retaliates every ofienoe, however tardily, and ruptures 
anew the peace apparently restored. As. magnanimity 
towards foes belongs to the sublimest moral spectacles, 
so reifei^e deserves our utmost abhorrence. It is self* 
ish, like. contentioQ, and, besides, acts with malicious 
purpose, whilst it defers its gratification to a suitable 
time, and unmercifully reserves its. victims. No more 
hatef^ spectacle^ ai^ars in Roman history than the 
civil war of Marius and Sy^a, who, ode after the other, 
like wild beasts, i;evelled.in the blood of their eneroies,^ 
and the last of whom could not 4)e satti^d. Caesar 
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appeared great by the placable aiagaanimitjr which he 
exercised towards both. He ^ave life to manjr of his 
foes, and bound them to him by favors ; he restored the 
statue of Pompey ; and, hud he resigned himself wholly 
to this magnanimity, not celebrated a triumph over the 
SOBS of Pompey, which must injure every Roman feet* 
ing, and at the same time moderated his arabitiouii 
pride, perhaps he would have escaped his fate. 

Selfishness is the root of ail injustice, because it 
destroys equal reciprocity and fellowship : justice hence 
is fulfilled by public spirit, which is in itself respect fev 
the community ; and the sanctity of this is the aim of 
its forbearing, regulating, moderative, and sanative en* 
deavor. The virtue of public spirit is intimately cob* 
neeted with modesty, which never arrogates to itself 
an unjust prerogative; and with peaceaUeness, which 
even sacrifices an acknowledged right ; it constantly sub^ 
prdinates individoal right to general justice, and seeks 
not its own, but another^s. Yet it is not that devoted, 
inspired love, which sacrifices all it has for the beloved ; 
it is the tranquil, constant virtue, the same towards all, 
both friend and foe ; it is the duty of every one, since 
without it BO just society on a large scale can exist. 
But publiA spirit shows itself not merely in the relirtion 
of one to another, and to the whole comtnunity; it 
enters into foreign and public afiairs, and becomes, in 
seasons of disturbance of the balance and of peace, 
regulator, umpire, pacifier. It holds the impartial 
scales, which weigh out equal right to all ; it carries 
the white wand, which guides heated party spirit to 
quiet and order. It is the peculiar virtue of statesAen^ 
whom their profession constitntergaurdians 6f pabKo 
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<Mrder ; but, every private citizen ean also oiaDifest it ia 
^ his position towards, the whole. It is the republictB 
virtue^ and the safeguard against arrogance, which is 
the most dangerous Ibe of republican freedom. Bat 
Ibis genuine republican freedom can and' may be shown 
la monarchical states, if only in these justice and ci?ij 
equality exist. Yet too easiJy,. in such states, the aris- 
tocratic spirit of certain favored -classes, — who deem 
themselves alone called to rule, and others to obey,-^ 
who claim )f or themselves rights only, but for others du- 
ties pnly,— and who, by flattery, corrupt the sovereign, 
about whom they crowd, fawning^ — wins the ui^>erhand. 
However, even in. free states this unrighteous ^irit not 
seldom liAs up its haughty hettd. Certain families 
seise upon the administration, and oppress the pec^e; 
they, assign only to themselves rights equal with <me 
another, but they feed the people with the crumbs, 
which they condescendingly cast to them. TIms oli- 
garchical nobility is worse than the monarchical; it 
draws a rigid, close chain about Ihe people, which can 
be broken only by revolt, whereas^ an enlightehed, pa- 
tfiarchal autocrat can at one'6 aabdu^ this arrogant 
brood, and, like that iron Count of Thuringia, who 
put the haughty nobiHty to the plough, can place upon 
the oppressors the yoke which they before laid upon 
others. It is a pitiful pride which delights in the op^ 
pression of free citizens; it seeks by coward trick- 
ery a superioi-ity, which belongs only to virtue and 
talent, and can be wop oqly by effort; it would be 
nobly born, rather than noble; in its inward vacuity, it 
feels great only when others are prostrate in the dAt 
before it; devoid of all sense of manly dH^itJltit^iets 
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ks foot on tke neck of thafree,i^nd is pafTed up by ita 
own shame, vince shame it is to shame the ^l^gtnty of 
man. And what folly to seek distinction by prostrating^ 
every thing around, — to receive from stupidity and ser- 
vility a wretched homage, while the breast of the free 
cherishes contempt, — in the general night to gHmmer 
as a feeble light ! But the foolish prepare their own 
recompense. While they yield themselves a prey to 
mdolence, they sink into the slime of luxury knd vice ; 
while they avoid emulation, mental tofpor and vacuity 
is their lot; they tremble at every show of energy^ 
among the people; every bright mental light terrifies 
them, since they feel the end of their impotent sway 
approaching. And it comes, — it comes sooner or 
later; a mighty deluge rushes forth, and overthrows 
their robbet-castles, buries them in their ruinsi and the 
execration of the people devotes their memory to ab- 
borreiye. 

He is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven who 
most serves his brethren : this is done from true public 
spirit, by the just citizen, who subjects himsdf, and his 
profit, and glory, to the common good, — who feels 
himself great only in the general sentiment of civil 
dignity, — who seeks distinction only in securing to 
each one the place that belongs to him, and restoring 
the balance among equals. He is great as a citizen, 
and great as a man, who, like Cincinnatus, descends 
from the dictator's tribund to return to his rural home. 
This public spii^it may be shown in many relations, and 
is^ by no means confined to public life. Wherever an 
inequality, an oppressive preponderance, exists, it ad- 
ministets itt ^e spirit of temperance ; wherever a strife 
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breaks out, it goe&as pacifier and mediator; it takes 
the part of the weak and the injured, opposes every 
public evil in open, feir contest, and unites all good 
citizens in resis|an[ce to the ill-disposed 

In cheerful, amiable guise, this disposition enters 
the social circle, as the q>irit of free, purely human 
companionship,. which removes all false distinctions of 
rank, obscurity, pretension^ assigns to each bis place, 
puts every talent and quality into fbll play, and favors 
every distinction only in so far as it adds to the pleasure 
and satisfactioa of all. The modest man, indeed, by 
his appearance in society, exerts ^a ^cheering, liberali- 
sing, and regulating influence, wbHe he ke^s himself 
within his own limits. But he who, with so&jial puUift 
.£^rit, not only, surrenders all pretension, b«it also ke€|>6 
it off in every other one, and takes timidity \0iq pro- 
tection, diffuses, creative and f^rtilizing«r the, spirit of 
cheerfulness and complaisance,,of'free interoo^se, of 
noble emulation in society,* and, while he claims for 
himself a modest place, and conceals what he does 
behind what hi^ leaves, others to do, he stands, like an 
invisible creator, in }iis sphem; andlhe less thanks are 
thought to be owing him, tbe inore be is thanked ; sioce 
every joyous eye, without bis being aware of it> smiles 
jupon him his reward. 

vot, II. . D 
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LECTURE XII. 



THE Dlhnr OF TBRACITT. 



By veracity, and the confidence corresponding to it, 
the prhnal ground" ^ff ciril intercourse among men is 
-established, whilst contracts are closed and relations 
entered into; but only by means of language men 
Mnm ooe another's meaning, and this end can be 
reached only by a Veracious use of it. By the sailie 
means 4ll human intercourse is fixed and maintained. 
By the mother'^ sweet caresses, the child first awakens 
to a gonsciousness of existence ; it takes the fond 
words of the mother ad truth, and, lisping, repeats 
them, with the trusty feeling that as yet knows nothing 
of falsehood. By language only, education becomes 
possible;" by it the child receives from parents' lips 
the first ideas of right and wrong, the first rudiments 
t>f life; by it the child receives instruction and direc- 
tion, and gains the •lements of faith, by which the 
spiritual world is opened to his mind. By language 
the sacred community of the church exists, m which 
we find comfort and repose for all iife — in which we 
are strengthened, inspired, sanctified. By it that sci- 
entific intercourse is kept up, which promotes Ae cul- 
tufQ of the mind and the investigation of truth. How 
^ouH 4 tii^^e communications be made, were nxxl 
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language used for iis. rightful object — truly to reveal 
the inuer man^T Language, according to its object, 
should be a pure, transparent element, through which 
the mental ray, like the sunbeam through the air, 
passes undimmed and unbroken. It should be the 
pure fountain, in Vbichy.like the countenance in the 
water, the human spirit is n)irrore<L What an offence 
against mankind to dim. this pi^e element — to l^der 
mid disjturb the passage of the light which belongs tQ 
all, and ahould illumine aUI Alast! how can friend^* 
ship, the fairest that earth k&6ws, exist withom^ truthful, 
confidential communioa by language t ilow could it, 
indeed, at first be formed 1 As two children, playing be* 
fore the mirror, kiss each other^ and delight in the ipage 
of their unconscious friendship, so the Psyche of frien4 
inclines fondly to that of friend before the miiror of 
language. By a word, the coTenant of lore is closed, 
whose bonds mutual glances have woY^a trtlh tendei 
threads ; if that word is spoken, then squf xmeta soul 
in entire confidence, — then all mysteri^ are done 
away, all veils fall, hearts lie revealed to each other, 
—then the word of holy writ is fulfilled, " As in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man." 
How then can the bond of love be joined, if the word 
love does not mean linre, — -if Ae guile of seduction 
marks impure desires with this heavenly name,— *if 
selfish deceit, with pattering speech, decoys the word 
of confidence, only to betray, it 1 How can friendship 
exist,. if the word of man be worth no more than a 
fleeting sound that ipoves the air^ or. if it be only thft 
hypocritical enticement of cunning? if friend canttot 
swear to the word of friend, and trust hyp as tiiflu^f 7 
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O/life itself would be a^ Ke, wer6 there no veracity! 
since its fairest, purest possession is maintained on!j 
by the truthful, trustworthy word, by which the spirit- 
ual world is opened to us, and even the: mystery of the 
eternal life is made manifest. Christ is the eternal, 
divine Word, in whom is no deceit, no lie; him we 
trust with unfaltering confidence; by him language has 
beei^ sanctified ; he haf" deposited eterfiil truth within 
its reil, and hallowed it by his speech, as he, by his in* 
earnation, lias united human nature with the divine. 
X Ac e<i» dl hi gly the use of language must be a matter 
of duty and of conscientious regard ; but this regard 
should not be overstrained in a superstitious way, and 
referred to externals. Language itself, and its use, is 
something external, arbitrary, and factitious, and, as 
such, not an immediate object of respect. Nothing 
external, merely as such, — no institution and conven- 
tion of social life, — ^ is immediately obligatory; Prop* 
erty shouM be iBdeed respected by ns, but not in itself 
but because^ without this institution no moral life ta 
possible ; it is properly only the crvii relation which we 
respect in property. Language is a similar externa! 
form, like property, although reaching' further, and 
liftore important ; since the latter, with all other institu- 
tions of a civil kind^^^ests upon veracity. It is not 
immediately, and merely in itself considered, important 
to a man that another should tell the truth, but only ie 
so far as he stands in connection with him, and has 
with him some business or affair. The community 
uses language; that is the object, this the means; and, 
universally, the object only demknds our immediate 
and direct regard, but the means only our mediate 
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regftrdi In the conumniity with nen> it is ^njjr the man, 
properly, whom we respeci ; the communitj cootaim 
only the relations under which we have to show him 
respect. If I, therefore, have to respect conversational 
intercourse by veracity, then I show respect properly 
only to the man with whom I am in intercourse ; and 
it therefore fbjlows, that veracity is not am imsediate, 
but only a mediate duty, and that the inunediate duty 
in it is respect for man^ or justice. 

This principle is extremely important. Iti ike first 
place, it serves to restore morality to. its proper sphere, 
the heart, and to guard it from the mistake, that it de- 
pends upon outward form and appearance. The truth 
inay be spoken irom prudence, or from loquacity and 
vanity : this has no moral worth, is rather in part cul- 
pable, and has nothing in common with conscieiitious 
veracity, but outward appearance. 

Secondly, this principle serves to deter us from mak- 
ing veracity an irrefragable duty, which cannot be fulp 
filled without almoct intern;q>ting lile^ and odnfounding 
its relations. We ought always to he just, hat ver»- 
<;iou8 we cannot always be, since tfa» duty of justice is 
Erected purely to the person, but that (fi veracity only 
to an external relation, and this is subject to vicissitude. 
If, then, it be finally acknowledged that the duty of 
veracity sufl^rs exceptions and limitations, we yet find, 
in the duty of respect for man, whiek lies at its foundft- 
tion, a fixed rule, by which we can decide those exce^v 
tions and limitationc 

• A difibrence oT opinion has lieretofore prevailed 
among moralists as to whether veracity be an Irip 
mediate duty^ or whether, in certain oases, it be f^ 
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mHtedto tell an untnidi. Even ib this modern tge^ 
Kant and his followers have professed the strict <^inioa 
fhirt we are boand always to tell the troth. We moat 
«vow a different, milder opinion, whilst we are far from 
that laxity and wilfulness in which it is permitted to 
prudence to, tell the truth or not, and there is no ob- 
ligation to abide by any principles. Many moralists 
have DMda utility the standard, by which prudence has 
to decide whether and wh^i we may depart from .the 
troth. If we anderstand by this not selfish utility, 
which cannot by any means be taken as a role, without 
taking selfishness as the elementary moral law, whereas 
it is the root of all immorality ; if we understand by it 
the utility of others, this is yet so fluctuating a thing, 
and its decision depends so much upon the varying 
cuhore of prudence, and its result upon contingencies^ 
that we cannot possibly boild so weighty a matter as 
veracity upon so insecure a foundation. 

Before we give our view of the allowable limits (ti 
the doty of veracity, we will first consider the diluent 
kinds of ontroth, and arrange them according to their 
greater or less importance. 

If we regard the relation of what is said with what is 
thooght, there are then two principal kinds of ontroth, 
the negative and affirmative : by the former, we merely 
conceal and dissemble what is in our mind; by the 
latter, we give forth in its stead something which is not. 
If I make any body believe I have not done something 
that I have actoally done, — that I am ignorant of some> 
thing that I actoally know, — then I tell an onticith 
negatively ; or I can maintain that I have done some- 
tiiiBg that I have not done, or I have done it otherwise 
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than I have'd^cme ; .or I can gi^e him a false idea of tHat 
about which I pretend to know ; then I tel] an untruth 
affirmatively. Negative falsehood is again twofold. I 
either, keep secret from another what I 1^ now, without 
his having any ii^imation of it^ or even making claim 
to any knowledge of it, or, when he addrtsses Die upon 
something of which he auspects that I knmv, or tbit I 
have done it, and believes he has a right to know, then 
I may deny him. That concealment i^ very fretjtient 
ia life, and we cannot have much iiiiercoursc with 
others without being obliged to use somo. sc^:recy; nay, 
kris sometimes a .duty to use concealment in regard to 
certain persons. Denial is more opposed to veracity 
th^n conceahnent : by this I leave another only in un- 
certainty; by that I occasion him a false opinion, and 
make him believe something has not taken place which 
actually has taken place: hence, by denial, I confuse 
the interchange of -thought, which Jjy silence I only re- 
frain from keeping up. Indeed, to deny is called lying, 
at least in certain cases ; but this epithet properly be- 
longs only to affirmative untruth, by which the inter- 
change of thought is still more confounded. The be- 
lied not only represents to hiinsslf that something is 
not, which actually is, hut^so that something else has 
ti^ken place in its stead; and the liar will lead him yet 
farther from the truth than the denier, since he urges 
upon him a wholly false representation. 

If we look at the disposition which leads to the de- 
parture from truth, and to the object sought by it, con- 
cealment may then be more culpable than deniah or 
lying. The malicious man may conceal something 
from his neighbor, whereby the latter sufers mach 
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harm, and thereby may show his wicked^ unkind di^ 
position, whilst the affectionate husband, who denies 
his sick wife something which may nHHrtally terrify her, 
or represents to her a troublesome affair otherwise than 
it was, directly evinces by this his love. All the un- 
truths, by which I unjustly and unkindly act against my 
fellow-men, and indulge selfishness or revenge, are cul- 
pable on account of the same disposition. If the dis- 
position is immoral, so, without doubt, is the act and 
tlie means by which I show this.^ But is it the question, 
whether, without a malicious, unjust di^osition, we can 
make use of untruth, and how far the duty of sel^ 
preservation and duty to friends allow a limitation to 
the truth ? In respect to this, we may infer a steadfast 
rule from our main principle. 

The duty of veracity is respect for the interchange 
of human thought We may hence establish it as a 
general rule, that this respect takes place only when 
the interchange of .thought itself takes fdace, and that 
it ceases* when this ceases; since respect presupposes 
some person to be respected. The intercourse of 
thought among men has not only its different depart^ 
ments and degrees, and is different between different, 
persons, but is sometimes, in so far as it exists and 
should exbt, abrogated. It is one thing between the 
married, another between friends, another between fel<* 
low-citizens, another between strangers. IIow can we, 
under these different circumstances, make veracity alike 
a duty? The wife -feels hurt by the concealment of 
something which her- husband should impart to her, 
Whilst a friend makes no claim to the disclosure of the 
secret, and it does not occur to the neighbor to deem 
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himself injured because another does not take him 
into eonfideace. In these different spheres of inter-' 
change of thought, the moral relation, which this sttb- 
'sertes, is concerned! With one, I staftd merely inr 6i¥il 
rdatioB as fellow^citizen, and in universal human rela- 
tioa as a man; to one I owe the truth only in so far 
as I thereby have to fulfil towards him cin\ duty and 
human love. With anoUier, I stand in more intimate 
intercourse of love, confidence, common occupation, 
and effort; to such I owe the truth, not only as a means 
of justice, bMt also for the mi&imenance of friendly 
relationship, — for the promotion of the common ob- 
ject According to the standard of these different 
uteps of intercourse, the negative untruth o£ silence 
niay find more or less [dace, and, at most, towards 
those who least concern us, although we may, in 
certain cases, be reserved towards confidential friends, 
if it is- not done from want of confidence, but from 
motives of respect or lov€. On the other hand, the 
justification of denial and lying is not founded upon 
these different degrees of intercourse, i may not lie 
io a stranger rather than to my friend ; -nay, towards 
the latter, rather than the former, a deception, in sport, 
for instance, is allowable. I may use concealment 
towards him who does not expect or deserve my confi- 
dence; but in denial and deceit I c^ take refuge only 
when another deserves my mistrust, — when he, by hos^ 
ti(e conduct, has destroyed the interchange of thought 
which should take place between himself* and me, and 
if I have just apprehension that he can and will abuse 
iny veracity. 
The falsehood of necessity is that which a just moral« 
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tsi cannot uneondidonally coDdemo^^ It supposes s ease 
of self-defence, tn which we are placed by the guilt of 
another^ or hy circumstances. If we have brought 
ouriNSies into an- eine];gency, from which we are com* 
pelled to deliver ourselves by a folsehood, such a false* 
hood of<w necessity will always foil of the perfect justt^ 
cation of tke moralist, if, at the same time, it was wa 
actual transgression that drove us to the refuge and 
excuse of falsehood. It verifies the sad experieDeey 
that sin always creates new sins. The selfish, spoiled 
child will be deceitful also ; the thief, ths voluptou-y, 
the traitor, must lie to kaep Jheir works of darkness 
from the light i>f day. Such lies of necessity are the 
refuge of false 's^i^efence, and violate mental iotexw 
course, in rei^ect to those who are not only innocent, 
but perhaps the injured party. The position of seK* 
defence, by which we are justified in a fais^ood of 
necessity, must be brought on by him against whom 
we use the necessary falsehood, as an unavoidaUe de* 
fence; we should not annul truthful intercourse, ImU 
the other party. By the falsehood of necessity, ooe 
duty need not be violated for the sake of another, -*^ not 
the duty of. respect for man for the sake of self^res^^ 
ration; but the duty of respect nuist, through the coo* 
duct of the other, be waived, -at least for the moment^ 
and in reference to* the veracity otherwise due him. If 
an emergency, induced by circumstances, compel us to 
a necessary falsiihood, yet he whom we deceive mnst 
have deserved our distrust; in reference to hioij the 
kind of intercourse under consideration do^ not i^ply ; 
so that, by the untruth, we do not violate the respect 
otherwise due him. This kind of necessary falsehood 
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will be fer more grievous to the truthful man than that 
for which there is more complete jtrstification. 

That falsehood on the ground of necesisity is most 
justifiable when civil intercourse between myself and 
another is abrogated by his violence or treachery. He 
who violently assaults me has abrogated, by his own 
guilt, the right, otherwise his, of demanding the truth 
of me; and I may not only conceal it from him, but 
seek' to lead him astray by false assertions. I nuy 
deceive the thief who would force me to point out the 
place where I keep my money, and tell him it is in a 
chamber where it is not, but where my servant sleeps, 
whom I can call to my aid. The strirct friends of truth 
need not infer that I love my moncfy better than the 
truth; since the thing concerned is not to sell the 
latter for the former, but to meet a case of right and 
of self-defence against wrong. Perhaps some one 
may not care enough for his money to cairy on such 
a war of deception : he is free to do as he pleases; but 
towards the thief, If he deceive him, he violates no 
duty. Falsehood is noble, indeed, if used as a safe- 
guard of otliers ; since the noble one gives himself as 
the victim rathw than .others> If a murderer rushes 
into the hoiTse to kill my lather, and asks me where 
he may find him, then surely I will" riot tdl him the 
truth, but seek to deceive him. It may be argued, oa 
the other hand, that such falsehood may easily miss Its 
aim, and the false assertion that father is in the garden 
may deliver him into the Tobl>er*s ^ands, since he 
may, meanwhile, have gone into the gardeji ; and that 
it is better to tell the truth, or, at least, to ignore it. 
This is just like blaming the son for going, dagger in 
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band, to the succor of his father, who. is struggling 
with a murderer, because it is possible that, while he 
falls between the combatants, the father may expose 
himself to his assailant, and receive a deadly thrust* 
It is not the consequence that here decides, but the in- 
tentioil and disposition. To the proconsul Pisp horse- 
men were sent io put him to death. At dawn of day, 
they rushed into his house, and, not hr from the 
chamber where he was to be found, met his slave, 
whom they asked where Piso was. " I am lie," said 
the slave, and was immediately slain. Rightly Tacitus 
calls this a noble falsehood ; it is indeed noble, because 
a noble self-sacrifice was <:onnected with it. But must 
not the rigid condemners of every falsehood condemn 
this ? and should we call it noble if they are right 7 
It was in vain; and in vain the faithful slave perished 
for his master : but should we judge an honorable 
deed by its result ? No ; this falsehood is a thousand 
times preferable to truths told under the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life; this liar is as far exalted above 
those pedantic friends of truth, as heroic virtue is 
above the dry morality measured out by the systems 
of the schools. ^ , * 

The civil duty of veraeity must be most»eacred to us 
when we stand before the tribunal, which is appointed 
to defend the civil relation, and has the right to de» 
mand the triAh upon all that is necessary to the admin- 
istration of justice. But, if the tribunal has fallen^ into 
the power of a party, or of a tyrant, and either abuses 
the laws with outrageous wilfulness, or transgresses the 
sphere of jurisdiction, and makes dispositions, instead 
of Actions, subjects of penal investigation, then the 9.^ 
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ensed, strictly speaking, is absolved from the duty of 
veracity, since lie stands purely in the attitude of self* 
defence^ and fincls himself in opposition to an unjcut 
power. This is the case with revolutionary and inquis- 
itorial tribunal If the accused, from respect for the 
tribunal, which is still sacred to him in spite of the in- 
justice with, .which it is administered, and from zeal 
and enthusiasm for the cause on account of which be 
is persecuted, abandons all self^efence, and falls a 
victim, then he acts a grand and noble^part, and per- 
haps contributes, by his sacrifice, towards putting an 
end to the perversion of law, whilst indignation at the 
shedding of his innocent blood may cheer the joat to 
rise, and wrest from the unjust the usurped sway, or, to 
set bounds to their wilfulnessi^ The example, also, of 
magnanimous respect for public veracity, which he 
presents, will act beneficially upon the sense of justice 
in the people, and contribute to the restoration of a 
sound, upright civil relation. He who is enthusiastic 
for his faith, will gladly seize the opportunity to profess 
it publicly, and win respect for it by steadfast frank- 
ness. But the enthusiast for a certain political view 
should prevail upon himself to conceal his opinion, 
rather than fall a useless victim. At any event, we 
will not blame him who seeks to escape from un- 
righteous violence, by denying 'the truth which it has 
no right tg demand of him, if, at the same time, he 
does it not from anxious c^e for himself, but from love 
for his friends. 

A sure rule against the abuse of necessary falsehood 

is this : Be always forced to it, and go no fui^her than 

^^aecessity demands; use it not to attain any thing bjr 
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it, but only to defend yourself and others from vio 
le&ce, unfaitlifolness, importunity; harm no one by iti 
and, above all, noTer violate confidence. It is alwaya 
-noble to MvsSer wrong from love of truth — to endure 
loss, and to sacrifice not merely selfishness^ !>Kt also 
-tQowable self-love ; only in support o€ iriends, and 
'tiieir right, will the trnthful man ever take thiai^iow- 
«ble means of defence. 

The mentid intercourse between men is difierent 
in proportion to the confidence which essts betwe^ 
"^em ; it varies with the different ability to interciian^ 
tiioogbts with one another, and to receive ^ entire 
Iruth; and this difference of ability limits the right 
and the duty of veracity. Children are not able to 
enter into full mental intercourse with, adults ; we must 
therefiire not only conced much fi'om them, but must 
itiso feast their precocious curiosity with fables, aQd 
especially veil from them the mystery of the sexes. 
The sick bear the same relation to physicians ainl 
nurses, who sometimes assiduously conceal from tliein 
ibeir situation, and withhold from them the whole 
truth, which would probably increase their disease, 
in such cases, friend may even deceive fi-iend. The 
nentally-diseased, hypochondriacs, m^ancholics, luna- 
fics, especially need the beneficial deceits of the phy- 
sician, and one delusion must often crowd out another. 
In certain cases, we must treat the healtl^ as sick, or 
IS mentally diseased, if that which is, to be imparted ' 
actually excjeeds their natural energies. Thus we 
gradually impart overwhelming intelligence, and feign 
'diis or that preparatory tidings. The pasuonste, at 
least for the moment, are to be treated as menta^y 
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4i8ea8ed; tbe excited, the vindietitei we most patiently 
restore to reason, whilst we represent ourselves as justi* 
Qring his passioitlite purposes, and ofibr our aid in their 
executiOD, until he is ^cool enough to hear the pur^ 
langus^e of reason. The broadest theatre for accom* 
modation is presented to the teacher, — especially th# 
religious teacher^ — whep he has to do with the {Hre]i:b* 
diced and uneducated; but, at the same time, dis- 
honesty is here very difficult to avoid, and ^ery fatal 
i^ its results. ' 

It j-equires no proof that the capa<;ity of compre* 
hending the truths of religion ia very variable. It 
would be not only folly, but even un^indness, to in^ 
troduce a simple peasant to the scientific course, of 
thought of Br learned theologian; to impart to him 
the doubts to be solved, the objections to be removed 
by the theologian^ with the counter-arguments \ to try 
to raise him to the abstract mode of representation 
which is peculiar to the thinker,, upon the subjects 
which he can conceive of only figuratively. The 
natural consequence would be, either to bewilder his 
£aith^ or to fill him with distrust towards the author 
of such communications. It is therefore the teacheic's 
duty not only to withhold from the pupil much that he 
knows and thinks upon religion, and impart to him 
only as much as he can apprehend, and apply, but alsa 
to speak to him as much as possible in his own lan- 
guage and mode of conception. But what is to pre^ 
yent wilfulness in this matter ? and what divides^ truth 
from falsehood ? In tl^e first place, love. If the 
^acher is free firom all selfishness, it devolves upoa 
Urn not to k^p the pupil in unworthy dependence 
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upon himseff^ not to eberish the prejudices thai eofi- 
tribute to this, and no^ to give occasion to new 
errors ; it devolres upon him only to promote the pupil 
m knowledge; tliien, even in the limitation of veracityy 
he will be veracious and faithful. Again, a fixed limit 
is placed between truth and falsehood, by referring* 
iocommodatioa merely to the interiectual knowledge 
of religion, or t(^ opinion and its expression in lan- 
guage, but not to faith and sentiment, in which alone 
the essence of religion consists. The teacher of reli- 
gion may and ought to leave many erroneous or im- 
perfect notions of religion for a time untouched, until 
the pupil is capable of receiving others that are better ; 
he may even use sensuous representations as figurative 
v%ils, until the mind of the learner is ripe for the truth 
without figure; but he ought never to accommodate 
himself to that which is opposed to faith and pious 
feeling, and keep back nothing that b necessary tx» 
these. In a word, he should prove himself thoroughl/ 
veracious and trusty in that which constitutes the ol>» 
^ct of mental intercourse, which is faith; but the 
means, which are language and conceptions, he should 
use according to the standard of the pupiPs capacity; 
This rule is especially important in all communication 
of thought ; we should always have in sight what the 
Object of intercourse demands. The physician has to 
Calk with the sick upon his disease ; and h^re the oh- 
ject is to keep him firom disturbing representations. 
In conversation with a child, we ought to have hte 
education and development in sight, and adjust all to 
this object. But respect and love teach us to hdd hmt 
this object ; and thus both rules unite in religimis iiS 
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iftntctioB — imke in the prompting of lore to give i\m 
learner what he expects and needs, strength and puritf 
of faith. 

Nowhere is veracity so sacred a thily as in religioai 
instruction, and especially in the church ; lor here thm 
most important subject of communication is concerned 
-^eternal truth; hero it is tba^ mind takes its de^^esl 
gaze into mind, and mutually reveals itself in its in« 
most life. The matter at stake is not to observe 
another's opinion upon some worldly affair, nor hii 
meaning and view upon this or that matter of coa* 
tfoversy; here the elementary condition. aod directUMi 
of the mind must be unveiled, — that on which d 
peace and joy depends, and which decides the inmott 
worth of man. Are language and intercourse ia» 
tended to bring spirits, that otherwise meet and com* 
in^ contact only by means of the body, into a proper) 
self-made communion, and to reveal themselves to eic& 
other, — then, srace it conoerns the.ipmDst essence of 
the spirit, commnnion upon religion must be the^ost 
intimate of ail. As immortal souls, in the* etemij 
reakns of heaven, must meet each other without veil* 
and behold each other face to face, so should they 
here, in the divine kingdom of piety here below, likci 
sisters join in faith in the Eternal and in eternal love, 
and in fond unison enjoy the intimations of heaven. 
But, alas I never have deceit, hypocrisy, insincerityi 
been more put in play, than in the religious commn* 
nity. It was a long time the main principle of prie^ 
to ke^ the people in darknesa and superstitioft, an4 
to give them eni^natic figures instead of tl'Uth ; andj 
even now, many Judder — even evvigelical clergy* 
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men— at every beam of light that falls into the claii; 
sphere of their dominion. 

On the other hand, the communication of thought 
has nowhere exsited so much strife as in the church. 
That which should unite men most intimately, has 
s^arated them, rent them into difierent sects, influned 
them to hatred, discord, and bloody wars. This comes 
from the fact that, in the sphere of religion, the com- 
munication of thought is so very difficult and defective, 
^at .faith can neither be embraced whdly in symbols 
and propositions, nor be securely imparted in wofds, 
ainbe our knowledge is smattering, and our language 
^n divine things is a childish lisping. Upon faith 
itself, men have contended less than upon creeds and 
usages, about 3vhich they misunderstand each other. 
But, even on that account, it is necessary, in religion* 
oommunication, to be no less circumspect than truthful. 
Love for the sake of peace bids us impart nothing to 
Others which may perplex and proFofce them- to contro- 
versy, as creeds and dogmas do; since these always 
presuppose a certain development of the understanding, 
and are unintelligible without thia Jesus himself, and 
the apostles, have gone before us, unerring models of 
propriety; but they have, at the same time, taught na 
how to cbnnect with this the purest truth. A Christian 
teacher should imitate them as well in prudential teach- 
ing as in veracity, and. should try quite as much to 
promote. the development of inteliigence as to preserve 
the bond of uniform faith and of peace. 

Finally, courtesy sometimes may induce us to dia^ 
guise the truth. There are certain civilities, and to- 
ke^js of respect, which are like. worn, and therefore 
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clepreeiated coin, and which no longer mean what they 
originally designated. Strictly taken, it is a falsehood 
to profess high respect, at the end of a letter, to one 
whom we are far from respecting. But, in such eases, 
the individual is not free ; he must, in order to avoid 
giving offence, comply with customary formalities, and 
postpone rigid veracity to peace. But let every one 
heware of further corrupting the hypocrisy of manners, 
and of putting firesh coin into circulation, which con- 
tributes to the depreciation of that already current; 
let him strive rather to produce greater simplicity of 
manners. And we may congratulate ourselves that we 
are on the return to simplicity, and that the most dis- 
tinguished bearing is now that which is unconstrained. 
Let not the necessity of acknowledging these limita- 
tions of veracity awaken anxiety lest we cannot' live in 
noble love of truth. The cases where, in just distrust, 
we must depart from the truth, are very rare ; and only 
then is peaceful, friendly intercourse broken* The 
other) kinds of untruth do not appertain to the rela- 
4ions of hostility, but rather promote love, benevolence, 
peace. Life, God be thanked, is not yet so corrupt, 
that we cannot exercise the fair virtue of truth and 
uprightness. Indeed it is a fair virtue, and has a fair 
name. The truthful man is upright^ he walks erect, 
freely lifts up his head, raises his eye firmly and calmly, 
and seeks the gaze of others. The false one, on the 
contrary, can look no one in the face ; his gaze wan- 
ders about unstably, and, if he has not attained impu- 
dence, his whole bear'mg denotes insecurity and con- 
straint. Even the veracious man, who sees himself 
forced to necessary falsehood, will feel himself dch 
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graded by it, and deems his dignity somewhat aban« 
doned. Noble pride and truthfulness, cowardice and 
falsity, win commonly be coupled together. The truth- 
fbl man goes forth upright, proud, and free, and all who 
come in contact with him feel free and easy, and it 
appeiUrs to them as if they entered upon a free, open 
plain, and breathed a pure air. But, in company with 
the false, the breast is cramped, as amidst impure, 
t>ppre9siTe air, in a narrow, dismal dell. 

There is a twofold kind of falsehood — the hostile 
imd treacherous, which uses untruth as a means of 
fraud and cunning, and the good-natured or yet harm- 
less, which uses deception as a means of preservation, 
or as a refuge in the little embarrassments of social 
life. Hostile, malicious falsehood, or falsity proper, 
fe a pervierse, degrading vice, and worse than open, 
rude injustice and vidence, since cowardice accom- 
panies it, and since it treacherously undermines the 
peace Mid security of life, poisons public veraicity, and 
•calls forth distrust. The other kind of falsehood is 
only a courtly trick, and no vice, and only corrupts 
the noble manner of intercourse, but not the serious 
relations of business and civil life. It is the bad trick 
of the tattler, who makes up by lying his want of 
news; the witling, who would impart a charm to his 
fictions by the show of truth. It is worse in go- 
betweens and gossips, who, partly from good-natured 
officiousness, unasked, carry on the business of medi- 
ators and reconcilers, but by their* lying often cause 
istill greater estrangement ; who partly take a satisfac- 
tion in setting people against each other, and strive 
•for this even to the shameful vice of detraction. Fi» 
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mllf, there is a kiad of liars, who are verjr numeroos 
^ong the female sex, who, by all manner of petty 
trioks, by indiscretion and levity, fall into one em^ 
barrassment afler another, and try to heFp themSelres 
out by lies of necessity, but find themselves, therefore, 
always driven to fresh lies. With many, the taste for 
lying has become so prevalent, that it is usually agree* 
able to them to help others out of trouble by it. A 
rigid, and yet not judicious education, and the distrust- 
ful severity of hiisbands, form such liars, who, indeed, 
in the main, may be honorable and virtuous women, 
l^ut they will be always deficient in true nobility and 
genuine purity. 

Sincere and truthful . we ought and may be towards 
all who have given us no- just cause of distrust : the 
truthful man avoids the dishonorable, who deal in false- 
hood, in order not to be entangled by them in the 
meshes of deceit. But veracity is very compatible with 
reserve,^ which dictates caution toward those who do 
not stand to u^ in the relation of tried, intimate friend- 
ship. Reserve is the Opposite of frankness and open- 
heartedness, which alone befit friends. He who is 
openhearted towards all, without distinction, acts not 
only against prudence,' but squanders, as it were, the 
treasure of friendship; for what can he offer to friends, 
if he shows to all the same confidence? Reserve is 
very different from dissimulation; that merely con- 
ceals, this deceives. To dissimulation towards a 
feiared enemy, the truthful man may perhaps be con- 
strained; but to hypocrisy he will never acoommodate 
himself. Brutus pretended idiocy, in order to secure 
himself from the cruelty of the king, Tarquinius Su- 
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perbiif , irfio bsd already put liis (kther and Inrolhers Uf 
death ; bat he did- not pretend friendship ibr him. 
Hypocrisy is the worst kind of ftdsity, becanse it not 
m^eely destroys civil intercourse, bat betrays the con- 
fidence of friendship, and perverts it to the tool of base 
designs. Alas ! conld we no longer believe the voice 
of friendship, in whom could we then believe? O, 
shanfeful treason to humanity, hypocritically to entice 
the confidence of friendship, and then insidioudy mur- 
der it! It is the treachery of Judas Ise^riot with a 
kiss. And how degrading to steal, by pretended 
friendship towards a man of influence, an advantage, 
—thus to give the noblest of prizes, the sentiment of 
love, fcnr something other than mutual love! The 
hypocrite is yet more shameful than the flatterer, who 
only pretends admiration ; for this is not, like love, the 
inmost, costly property of the heart, and he who belies 
it does not violate the holiest confidence. 

Untruthfulness has introduced distrust, and, as pre>> 
cautions against it, oaths and asseverations, into human 
society. Falsehoods of necessity and jesting have not 
done this, but those of hostile^ treacherous falsity. 
Falsehoods of necessity are too much limited to certain 
rare instances to be hurtful to ordinary intercourse; 
and falsehoods in joke, at the worst, in company of cer- 
tain rude, wild associates, lead to frivolous swearing, 
which, however, always has its source in rudeness. 
Treachery, insincerity in' civil intercourse, has obliged 
the state to enforce certain declarations by oath. The 
oath is a warranty of truth, by the attendant assertion 
that it is considered a sacred duty, and that this duty 
is to be conscientiously fulfilled. Since the appeal to 
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highest ground of acknowledged duty, and professed 
before men, it is a declaration of an intention to spenk 
the truth, as certainly as God is believed in and feared; 
it is making the highest dignity, of man, pore conscien- 
tiousness, the pledge of veracity. The oath, as a safe- 
guard against falsehood, is, however, an evil ; since, 
were all men truthful, and could they be leh to their 
simple word, no oath would be required ; it presopposefr 
distrust, and distrust is one of the chief moral corrup- 
tions : but it is a necessary evil, as long as men remain 
imperfect; and. the state should make but paring use 
of it, and be content with slighter modes of assurance. 
Some Christian sects professedly deem oaths onallow^ 
able, and unworthy a Christian. They are right, if 
Christian perfection be meant, ^ — if they apply this de- 
mand - to the present state of things. From obedience 
to government, and. love of civil order, which cannot 
yet dispense with the oa^b, the Christian will comply 
with a ceremonial, which, indeed, is superfluous for 
him, but needful to the administration of justice. 
Meanwhile, it may be to him a summons to prove him- 
self conscientious in the testimony to be given, in order 
not to depart by levity from the truth. 

The violation of veracity under the form of an oath, 
or the crime of. perjury, is one of the deadliest moral 
ojSences. The lie is twofold, since thereby the last 
safeguard Jigainst falsity is made futile, aod the inter- 
change of thought, in its most sacred, inviolable sense, 
is destroyed. The perjurer makea himself an utter 
outcast from the moral commonwealth, and withdraws 
far from all men, into the kingdom of darkness, where 
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only suspicion, but no light of evidence, xan folk>i\ 
faim.^ What an offence against the moral conunon- 
wealth, to acknowledge the duty of veracity by the 
holiest asseveration, and to break it at the same mo- 
ment! What a sin against self, to throw away hia 
highest dignity and honor, that of pious conscientious- 
ness, and thus to sink into moral nullity. 

Even in common life, some men are in the habit 
of using oaths. and protestations, and as if demanding 
belief only when they have sworn, and staked their 
souls or their honor. They ^ak their own condem- 
nation* Had they not often lied, they would not be 
obliged to .swear ; had they not often violated their hoiH 
or by infidelity, they would not be in the habit of giving 
their word of honor. Falsehoods of jesting, however, 
have made certain asseverations necessary ; but an *' in 
earnest," or "without joking," suffices between wdl- 
bred men. The vivacious man is fond of certain 
protestations, for the sake .of emphasis ; but between 
such and swearing there is great difference ; and even 
the former will not be habitual with the moral man. 
Those who, in part to enforce the truth, in part to et- 
cite attention, are prodigal of protestations, and have 
them constantly on their lips, will be soon compelled 
to strengthen them, in order to obtain credence on 
serious, weighty subjects, and at last nobody will be- 
lieve them. 

How true is Christ's saying — "Let your communi- 
cation be yea, yea, nay, nay ; whatsoever is more than 
this, Cometh of evil ! *' And it is, in fact, practicable. 
We can easily bring ourselves to do without all swear- 
ing and protestations, if we are only not frivolous in 
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iDsIr assertions, nor exaggerated, and never intentionally 
tell an untruth. How much it exalts the dignity of 
a man, when his simple wjord is as good as his word 
of honor ! when it enters into no One's mind to doubt 
bis veracity, or to place him under suspicion! Credi- 
bility is necessarily connected with moral respect, since 
it excludes the suspicion of indiscretion, want of mod- 
eration, and all impure intentions; it manifests a firm, 
pure spirit. And how veracity facilitates anfl simplifies 
every business and every intercourse ! A host of use- 
less words and precautionary forma are thereby dis* 
pensed with; word and response, summons and deed, 
follow each other in secure succession ; mind and mind 
meet^ recognize, and commune with* each other; all 
good, fair deeds, thrive in such secure, untroubled 
q[»iritual communion; power meets power, will p'lrai 
i¥Jll, resolve follows resolve, and confidence bears on 
and raises all with unfaltering steadfastness;, all the 
flowers of mind, soiencj^rt, religion^ thrive in the 
pure, healthful air of trutnl^liiess ; the light of heaven 
is shed undimmed upon life,' and warms mnd fertilizes 
CYefy germinating plant. Honor to the truthful man I 
Hail to the people with whom this manly, virtue pre- 
vails ! Joy to mankind, when^ this daughter of light 
wins the victory over Falsehood, and thrusts her back 
into that kingdom of darkness whence she sprang ! 

VOL. FJ. ' F 
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LECTURE Xril. 
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Veracity, the duty which, in its whole extent, we 
last considered, brings with it fidelity, which we have 
already considered, as a part of the civil duty of jus- 
tice. By veracious speech, man expresses his inten- 
tion, and represents himself as what he actually is: by 
fidelity, he maintains his declaration in actual practice; 
lie actually does what he has promised, and not only 
to-day, but to-morrow, and in all time to come. Thus 
lie maintains his will and disposition, as that of a rtlf 
tional being, in himself one, independent, and con- 
formable to moral law. \Mind is mind only by^ its 
superiority to the vicissitude of things; not turned 
hither and thither, not drawn now here, now there, 
but willing only what is according to its nature, and 
steadfastly following out its will ; choosing only aims 
in themselves valid and good, and acknowledging the 
pursuit or them as the law of action. This steadfast- 
ness, and conformity to law, man proves by the cer- 
tainty of fidelity ; the uncertainty of infidelity, on the 
contrary, proves him to be changeable and at discord 
with himself. If he promise any thing, he ought to 
perform it with rational discretion, and not without 
Ibaving reflected upon it; but, if he has done this, then 
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be haS^ presctibcd to hknself a law, bj wMcb he ^uglii 
to live. Is it not unworthy the mind, to-day to build, 
and to-morrow to tear down t to-di^ to strike into 4 
path, and to-morrow to desert iti to-day to join a 
bond, and to^morfow to sever it! Yet there is m 
nature scarcely any thing so changeable: that only 
which is a prey to didsdution^and deooropositicm, like 
the light flake, the sport of the winds, — or the doudi 
the fleeting production of yapors rising -from the earth, 
which is immediateTy attracted again by the mountain, 
ot absorbed by the air, -^resembles the.iickle purpose 
ot the faithless man. . Even the plants put forth no 
:b«ds without unfolding leaves and flowers from thetn^ 
unless some internal disease or outward want prevents 
them. The beast remains true to his instincts, and 
securely walks the path prescribed for him by nature. 
The stork and the swallow resume their deserted nest, 
unless the enmity of man drives them away. Man 
afone is faithless, through the wilfulness with which 
Jie canjree himself from the instincts of nature, with- 
out ever bindiqg himself, as he ought, to the higher 
law of freedom. He '■ can waver in unhappy «uncer* 
tainty between necessity and freedom, and be at vsi^ 
riance with himself; The faithless man is untrue to 
himself : whilst he breaks the word of trust, he ahattecs 
the firmness of his mil; ahd wounds his spirit, whiph 
has its true life only in independence; whilst he turns 
his aim now here, now there, anfi. destroys what he has 
beg^n, he Tuins his own nature by impairing that noble 
en^gy of the mind, which is preserved and improved 
only by . constancy of purpose and action. O, if the 
£uthle89 man would only ^ink Qf this, wheneyer he 
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baft a pare, profound sense of Ins q>iritaal native, and 
does not live in ignorance of himseif, drawn^ hither and 
Either by Tsriabie lusts, -^ he would shudder at the 
oflSmce be eommits againrt himself, rouse bimsdiV aod 
resolre to be henceforth steadfast and trustworthy ! 

But the faithless one offends likewise against him 
towards whom he breaks his trust The latter has 
eonfided in bis word, bis promise^— -lived in this con- 
fidence; and now the faithless maff deceives binb 
^ameful treason against confidem^ ! wicked sunder- 
ing of the heavenly bond, that binds man to man! 
Must you entice your brother to yourself 4h^ inspire 
him wilb confidence, in order afterwards to turn from 
Inm, and to desert or treacherously harm him? The 
fiuthless man injures him towards whom he does not 
practically keep hb promise. In confidence in the 
promise, the latter undertakes something, which he 
cannot perform if he see himself deceived and deserted. 
Aid, support, participation, is promised him: he de« 
pends upon this in devising his plan — in entering 
npon bis career: if what is promised, do not follow, 
be must stop upon the way or turn back: labor and 
trouble are lost, and good-nature also; and perhaps 
be with difficulty resolves upon a fresh undertaking. 
As the faithless man dissipates his own energy, so be 
occasions the other a vain waste of energy, annihil^es 
» part of hb moral self, and inflicts a wound upon bis 
heart that makes it bleed. But the worst wound .which 
be brings upon him, he inflicts by the .contempt .with 
which he treats him. The respect which man riipuld 
show to man refers especially to his will; against bis 
vill, I should do nothing which Ooncoms him; for in 
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the will a man's freedom is shown,^ and freedom is a 
m^'s n^ost precious property. If I give another m 
promise^ and he receiyes it, then I bind my will to his^ 
iuid establish with him a common law of mutual ace 
tion, wbicii' I, as well as he, must abide by. If I 
break my promise, ajQxl thereby partially and wilfully 
tibrogate this commoa law^ then I show that his will 
passes for nothing with me^ that I set his person at 
nought, and regard his condition, his purpose, his 
undertaking, merely as objects of my caprice. The 
lai.tfailess man is like the unjust one, who sacrifices th€ 
proper^y^ and dignity of another to hi» own purposes^ 
wilfully and aelfishly tramples upon his rights, as if he 
W^re not in existence, or as if he belonged touhe mass 
of.niere things which await the pleasure of mankind. 
The untrue is unjust in the proper sense, since the 
other, by his promise, has a right to the promise ; the 
ftid,^ support, participation^ promised him^ is his proj^ 
etty, and the former has no longer arbitrary disposal 
of it. But if he assume it, and withdraw from the 
other his right, he ' throws contempt, upon him, and 
Tiolatee his dignity. 

. The faithless man sins also against the moral com* 
mon wealth, which cannot exist without fidelity. The 
elementary l^w of tteet moral world is reeiprdcity, and 
fidelity is nothing but the maintenance of an assumed 
r^lation^ of reciprocity. The one promises, the other 
eonfides; in this confidence he acts, and the former 
answers this confidence by fulfilling the promise ; and 
thus it is. a mutual affair. Then, he who deceives 
breaks this alternation, and nullifies the relation. Nowj 
if no fidelity remained, then no moral community cottld 
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exist; aod he who faitWeady annuls a smgle rdattott^ 
ever sins against the whole mocal community, stoca 
U is made up purely^ indiridual cases. Ci?il inter- 
course rests upon parity in contract, which fidelity Jua 
to keep and fulfil; the faithless man, therefore, slrakes 
^ foundations of all civil and moral life. 

Even in nature, every thing rqwees npon-reciprocal 
jfidelity t let the faithless look upon the secure, steadfirat 
universe, and let it shame them ! In reciprocal attrac- 
tion, suns and planets hang to one -another as wiA 
tends of constancy; and, for thousoids of years, tht 
benignant, preservative, life-giving, and life^cberishiiig 
relation has eiusted. What would become of th^, 
O man, if the ^luih, faithless, riiould breidc away-fitm 
its mother, the sun, and rush into infinite space 1 
With the cessation of the warmth of ihe sun upon it, 
all life would be extinguished ; ' and abo the feeble 
&me of thy life^ like a lamp in the wind, would go 
out. As the earth hanga upon the sun, and sucks 
from it light and vital power, so upon its bosom hang 
plantSrand beasts, and men, and auck^ and fidelity is the 
firm bond that binds them to life. With the first sinite 
of love, with which the mo^er greets the new-bom, 
she vows to him love, care, and nurture, and the slum- 
berer receives this promise in the mysterious impidse 
that draws him to. her breast^ a sacred covenant is 
closed between them both ;' and the angels of love, 
i^ho hover as guardians over the child^ consecrate tttd 
bless them. It is fidelity which binds and preserves 
the sacred band of marriage, and this is the foundation 
of all society. Without marriage, no civil relation, 
no national existence, no moral union, no pioua eom^ 
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Biiiiitj; it is the nursery of. «U moral i^ultufe and Tir* 
toe; within Us h(Ay precincts we all grow up to man- 
iKkx}* f^idelity is accordingly our vital element, our 
msternal lap; and, if we sin against it, we tear opea 
our owa ritals, and thrust the , dagger into our own 
beart. ^- 

Fideiity shows itself most decidedly in the virtue of 
$1m man of hit word, in keeping his promise and con- 
tvact. To the just, firm roan^ his word must be-sacred ; 
lie gives it not without refieetion; hut, if. he has gtvea 
it, he keeps it ; he . considers it as a dear pledge, which 
be must redeem, -r* as a firm handle, which he extends 
to his neighbor, in order that he may < hold on to it, 
Without waverings and which he^ may not take awaj; 
He is firm in himself and firm as a^ column in inter^ 
.course with others. If herec^iv^ ^he word of another 
in exchange ior his owir,.it is- so much the more sacred 
to him; he renders the fidelity which he expects. B«t» 
if ha gives his word in a firee conver8ati|>n, on his own 
part, and expects no return, yet he. will just as little 
break it,, jdince oth^s expect its fulfilmenk Many 
ftdsely believe that a promiae of generosity or magna^ 
mmity can be abrogated upon one part, as it was given: 
a promise givea is no longer our own; it belongs to 
bim who received it, since he has trusted *us, and acted 
inthid trust* 

If promises and contracts concern such affairs as 
eome under the department of civil juri^ction, and 
mre guarantied by the judicial administration, then civil 
duty demands that they should be kept. Contracts 
about buying and selling, — ^ about loaning, associate 
SBterpriaeB and works, commercial : associations, part^ 
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ner8hi|> in business; and companies for the sake of furo*^ 
tecting and adihinistering goods and affairs on commis* 
sion, -* are of this icind. Often, the mutoal conditioina 
will be sufficiently definite, and laid down in writing ; 
then fidelity con be legally enforced, and the fulfilment 
of it belongs merely to legality. But the virtuous maa 
will act in this case, as always, not merely for the sake 
of outward peace and honor, but from feeling, abd 
conduct himself with equity. He will manifest equky 
not merely in avoiding controversy, in freely dosing 
np any chasm in the ^^ontract, and gladly fulfilling the> 
ck>ndition8, which, though not strictly defined, are yet 
sel^vident, but, besides this, in imposing nponhimdelf 
atid fiilfiUing obligatidns, which do not.fiow as jtrictljr 
legal demands firom the elemeuXary conditions, but 
Whose fulfilment makes the contracting party more 
secure and comfortdble, facilitates the common buai*. 
ness, and knits more firmly the bond of union. Gen^ 
nine fidelity will not confine itself to words and eon^ 
ditlbns, but bears in sight the relation itsdf, its object 
and essence, and will fulfil all that appertains to ita 
c^servance. IS we enter into a; partnership, we unite 
for a common object, which is attainaUe for us only 
under certain conditions; if these conditions are not 
all expressly stated, yet e<]t^ty demands their fulfilment ; 
nay, in unforeseen cases, we shall, in view of the object^' 
subject our will to the good or the whole, and must, 
perhaps, male a slight sacrifice, that the union mtf 
continue. ^ 

Fidelity has very broad 6cope in the care of others^ 
affairs, in which definite contracts are not often possible, 
because all cases of ensmng danger, or of favorable op^* 
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portunity, eatinot be foreseen. Here fidelity will evince 
the most conscientious care, by ifcting as if it stood 
in the other party's place, and obtaining him every ad* 
vantage, and warding- off every harm. The honorable 
mtm will rather set an accidental loss to his own ao* 
count, and bear the greater part of the common loss, 
than ^ttbinit to the charge of having heea negligent ; 
b«t Jie acts not &r the sake of appearance, but frodfr 
regard for the confidence shown him. The opportuni* 
ty may readily occur to the administrator of aaother^j 
afiairS) to gain for himself «m accidentd advantage; 
and this may oil^n be done; but fidelity constantly piita 
itself ia the place of Jum whose business it has under- 
taken^ and does^ more than the latter e^q>ects, in ordec 
not to deceive him in iiis expectations. 

Secrets imparted arer often very important property 
in trust, in kec^ping of which, the carefulness of fidelity 
is shown in secrecy. If these are of a penal character, 
the sincere man will not receive them, or^ if he have 
received them, withoat having given his word, he will 
do what duty otherwise demands. But, if the disclosed 
gvilt of his neighbor merits forbearance, his peace and 
honor will be sacred to bim, and he^ill bury the sjBcret 
forever in his breast. Even a secret, inconsiderately 
confided to him^ will be as sacred to^him as if be had 
promised silence by letter and seal, because the other 
has .shown him a confidence which merits regard. 
Upon^keeping many secrets depends a grest advantage 
or detriment to him who confides thejn ; and therefore 
fidelity will considi^r them an important property. But 
Somethnes.Hia only the tender feeling and anxiety of 
the comm^micaat that pledges to secrecy ; aod, i^ this 
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case, the word given^ or the wish of another, should be 
aacred to us, w[tlx>ut our assuming to ju4^ upon tfao 
neceijsity of silence, h is enough that the party wishes 
his secret kept concealed; he trusts us, and-we should 
show him fiddjty. In no point are men more frivolous 
than in respect to secrecy. If they do not cause actual 
harm by telling, they deem themselves quit of thehr 
duty; and, if they do not tell the secret directly and 
publicly, they confide it to a friend, under seid of si- 
lence, and do not think th«t they themsehes, who have 
first brokea it, cannot impose it upon- another, and, 
whilst they have deceived confidence, cannot rationally 
expect fidelity from others. Moreover^ they do aot 
think, thaV in secrecy, the matter to be kept secret is 
not alone concerned, but dso confidence and fidelity ,. 
and that they, by their frivolity, excite distrust against 
themselves, and undermine the respect paid thenk 

Often, the relations in which xonfidence and fidelity 
are conditions, are based upon tacit contractsr and pre- 
sumptions. This is the case with trade. The buyer 
expects of the tradesman articles good, serviceable^. 
and worth the price. The price is indeed a fluctuating 
thing, and depends not only upon the state of the 
market in. general, but also upon the wi}l of him who 
has the monopoly^ of the goodis. But it i& a main coo-^ 
dition, that the article should at least be serviceable. 
It is usually left to the buyer's judgment whether it i$ 
Cfo,. and the seller deems himself justified^ if- the form^p^ 
has made the examination as well as he^could.^ fiiti 
perhaps, he could not discover the hidden faults, and ia 
deceived. On one ground, it may \be said that- the 
tradesxnaii^ the shopkeeper, is in a positioa to do n^ 
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Otherwise, Unless he would resign his business, since 
he win often deceive himself; but smch a relation is 
idways hostile and treacherous, and uiiwortliy a slraight- 
forward, honorable man. It is verj^ frequently the cqse 
thai manufacturers put forth an article of poorer quality 
for the sake of superior cheapness, so that k is as good 
jaip useless; bu( yet buyers are often enticed by the low 
pri<;e, and deceived* Many stuffs are not, indeed, to be 
had in their primitive excellence, and disappear wholJjr 
from the market; and thus faithless industry, like Sat- 
urn, devours its own children. However free or invol- 
untary th? individual may be in this procedure, I cannot 
decide; but the procedure itself cannot appear to. a 
professor of religioa otherwise than faithless and- aiw 
trustworthy ; and it is- allowable, perhap8,.to ask such 
a one, whether a stop cannot be put to -it by the firm, 
united will of well-ineaning men. 

There are also indefinite relations, which bring with 
them as indefinite obligations, but winch the man of 
true moral sense acknowledges as much as if they, were 
closely defined; For instance, the nature of a relation 
in which one man stands to another, justifies the one in 
oi^ctations which the other has to falfii, if he would 
not deceive him. Two strangers have met by chance 
upon the same journey ; and, since they have the samo 
destination, they enter into companionship- without any 
contract. Whilst both protect and. cheer each other 
upon the journey, and have become mutually necessary 
to each other, the tacit presumption is formed between 
them, that they will abide by each other. But, if one 
avails himself of an opportunity that occurs, to finish 
his journey more eon veniently and securely, and aban- 
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dons the other, without heing coBipellecl tait by ne^ 
cessity, then he in conscience breaks fidelity, and con- 
ducts himself ungratefully and selfishly. Society im- 
poses upon us similar obligations." When wo enter 
into a company whtch^ has assembled for entertainment, 
it expects of ^us some contribution to the common Sat- 
kfaction — at least no hinderance ; if we, from dislike 
to any man whom we meet there, or from ill-humor, 
or fro)n sel^will and captiousness, disturb the pleasure 
of the company, -^ then we^ violate the fidelity and 
respect ^ which we owe < ^society. Neighborhood is a 
vague and wholly indefinite relation, and yet it imposes 
certain duties of fidelity. Without a cIosq acquaint- 
ance with my neighbor, I am bound to assist hinfi 
IB certain cases of need and emergency - Or, if I 
chance to take a glance into his secrets,! am bdund 
to keep them as conscientiously ad if they were in- 
trusted to me under the seal of secrecy ; for this is 
implied in the nature of the relation, and the law of 
reciprocity, since I expect the same of him in" similar 
cases. 

Fidelity has the widest scope in personal relations ^—- 
ik the relations of servants to their masters, of sub- 
ordinates to their superiors and chiefs, and the reverse, 
and of equal companions. Whilst such relations are 
founded upon expressed or implied contracts, they are 
to be judged by the principles which appty to these. 
Whenever one confides to another something in trust 
and keeping, he demands of him carefulness, zeal, and 
attention; when he expresses confidence towards him,, 
by allowing free access and (tee sympathy, in a manner 
without any security firom him, he eiqpects of him 
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sebreey and hoirer; and, if- the master leave openr « 
cabinet that in i^aUy cloaed, in which his secret 
papers are kept, the faithiil servant wiU not avail himh 
self of the occasion to gratify his oanositj, becausar 
^le master did 'not take him into service to be a spy 
over hhn. But sueh rekitions will unite his companions 
» the sam€f way in regard, to the oh^t lor which they 
are assoeia^d, with a. persond bend.' " The servant 
vrbo has; for a long time^ served me with tried fidelky, 
I shall, evmi wt^out the <>bligi^on of a contract, not- 
wUiblly and needlessly discharge, becaase he confident^ 
ly- cherishes th^ hope of r^nainin^ in my service 
Man, in oilLhis rekitiOBS, seeks constancy, pemianenee^^ 
seoortty; and.it always gneves. him to sever a bond 
onee joined. In alK personal relations, he strives for 
friendship and love; and, in order tliat this inay^be 
formed, fidj^ity and respect iMst go b^ote^ The man 
of moral sensibility will,^ if possible, sttbordinate mat*' 
ters of bMsiness to personal relations, since these pr<^ 
e^ly <^nstijtute Uik Ad old, trusty servant, perhaps^ 
BO longed discharges his duty wkh the readiness of the 
yon^ wha oflfers himself 4n his stead; but I would not 
sacrifice him to my iitilky, if he con&dingly depends 
upon me; and i cannot, deceive his conBdence. It is 
not eslaldished, b^ the iodentUH^s of aervice, that the 
jnasier shall matotam his dervite in his hooae during 
skkness^ and take care of htm> but, jf it be possible^ 
be will do^ft; and not m^eifr from pity^ms he takea 
fmm of anc^her sick p^son, ^ut from JMmae.of duty^ 
because ^e sick servant sMmda tor him in the personal 
r^Ution of fidi^ity atid attaehinent. Brothers in arou^ 
JwitiMM esiprass agreement, and wili|»ttt bein^g direct 
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friends^ will aid e»oh other in coidbmii daogcars; tbejr 
win otherwise lend each other every assistance which 
^ke one can expect from the other* If one is wounded, 
ikten will the other i»ear him from the batlle^ and^take 
cAire of hm ;^if one wants, the other will share, with 
iuin. Jilosl^ beautifully idelity appears in the relations 
of nan «nd wife, of parents and children, of brothers 
and sisters,*- where respect hov^s over lore, and the 
folness of the latter is made known 1>y every tender 
care :and attention^- about which there are no rules. 
But fidelity to justice is the firm .foundation of free 
reciprocity; before all, imperiotira duty must be done, 
aod its stfict rule be^fulfilkd ; theo may love shed upon 
kits abundance, and the noblo. emulation be inflamed^ 
4IS regards who can surpass the other' in benevolence 
and gratitude. 

Fidelity sustains, confirms, and builda i;^: faithless^ 
Bess shatters, loosens^ and destroys. The reverse pf 
the certainty which we place in a man of .his word, 
stands the uncertainty which has its source in want 
of firmness of will, and manly,, active energy,^ withoiH 
being directly connected with the intention to barm, 
or with base selfishness and avarice.^ This fault js not 
♦ttly blamable, and unworthy thejlianly character, if it 
be concerned about theessentild affairs of mine and 
thine, the 4>ifsine8s of 'life, and associate labor, sin^e 
thereby a hurtful insecnrity invades intercourse; but 
even in unimportant^ afiairs, where it relates to^ the 
giving of 4^^rtesies, to partic^atioiirinkthe Iq^ht ocou* 
pations and enlertatnniMits of life, »nce,^ even here, 
ineecurityis troublesome and parplexing. Many men 
%ct alwajrv firom fl»6mentary iippulses ; prosiraie eeulily. 
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but allow themselves n^ierwiirdft to repent prea^ilj enter 
into obitgatidns, but aftcarfiaiNls qnk them a^«in. Vn^ 
certainty appears, moreover^ in want of carefulness m 
the admioistrat'ton of the afiairs of othcMrs; and want 
of reserve in keeping sectets. Tbe uncertain man it 
an unfit member of society, a shaking reed^ a fragile 
wpport ; >he take? a position in jife which ^nnot b^ 
reckoiied bpon, which must be considered us nought^ 
he nuUifies himself, becaijtee he is w<Mth nothing t# 
others; whilst he does not respect others^ ^e makfii 
himself contemptible. - ► 

Unfaithfbln^s, with the purpose to do harm «a4 
gain en advantage at another's eiipense, is fraud ; and 
this is not only more shameful than nntrust worthiness 
but even, than open violence ; because confidence if 
deceived by it^ and wrong, Uke a deadly poison, creeps 
into human society ; andr because cowardice is con- 
nected with it The fraudulent wonM keep up th4 
appearance of honor, and consume their spdil la 
quiet; they make use of peace and con^ence as the 
cloak of their knaveryi which the honorable ^an does 
not anticipate, and therefore cannot secure himself 
against ; they , are ^ike ignoble beasts of . prey ,^ who 
timidly and feebly catoh their, booty by lurking in by* 
paths; they are; at the same time, liars and hypocrites* 
But, what is worsts they live in insincetrity with them* 
selves; justify their injustice before themselves as be* 
fore others ; ^nd upoir the dimness and perplexity c^ 
their mind no enlightening ray falls, to. show them 
tiietr vice in its^ frightful fom^ that they m«y come to 
themselves and r^orm. More frightful still is firaud^ 
8B>hetray«l of personal confidenee,. by xthe^ discJoeiuie 
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^ kajpotiwAi seecetSf bj the Mcrifiee of honor, bf 
<lie sorreiMier ^ freedom and of life. Sneh betrtyd 
10 ntore deltttal>le Ihan fraud in general, because it 
Mt only riolales^he fidelity befitting bustnesa relations^ 
bjttt outragee imnediate personal relations — since not 
tnerdy the rights of property, but the inalienable rights 
of person, are therdl^y enfeebled and sacrificed. Fraud 
and treachery become still darker by the use of artifice 
and knavery,' since the intentional wickedness is in^ 
creased by these, and confidence systenbatically in* 
snared. O^ there is nothing niore odious, i^ominaUe^ 
and degraded, than artifice 4Uid knarery I these are 
triply diabolical rices! they are the blackest progeny 
of belli There is no bad disposition which is oTo^ 
conneeted with Uieoi ; injustice and dtshonor, con^ 
tempt for man and unkindness, seki^mess and degrada- 
tioii,- constitute the features of that horrible shape, 
before which every pure heart shrinks back, and i^ud* 
ders to the core ^ i^ is the abyss of moral abomination, 
into which no ray of the sun falls, where serpents and 
all yermin riot, fmd firoim which poisonoas damps 
^ise to infect the air. 

Fraud, treach^y, knarmy, and artifice, are neve# 
allowable ; and necessary falsehood in sdMefeiice 
difiers wholly from them, since it does not t^heri^ 
^cmfidence in order to betray it In war, stratagem is 
allowable, since there distrust is ^^resumed, and he 
who belieyee the pretensions of an enemy but deceives 
himself But, even in war, progressive eivihzation, 
and the more per^ct regularity with which it is carried 
Qn, to the honor of humanity, has aknost vi^iolly sup- 
ptessed. stratagem. In a hoi^e i^eUtion, where weafe> 
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aess has to oont^iid 'wilh oirerwbelmtiig force, «tral*Keni 
would be permitted, hut not treachery; the moral msa 
should not first bypocrhicadly seek to win 4he eo»^ 
fidence of the exiemy^ in order then to betray hin, 
bot, at the utmost^ to pot to isieep bia watcbiiiliiesa, ta 
make him cardess, and then 'to unwind himself an4 
escape from Jiis bonds. Eireff the holiest objects of 
patriotism do not justify the use of treachery and artf- 
fioe. The artifice of fierrHann, by which- fae lured 
Varus to destruction^ pretended friend«Alip, and waii 
esaUed hf hypocrHieal arts to lull to rieep^ the siBipW 
eion wbicb Seg^esC excited againist hkn, may* be praised 
bythoso who, from national pride, glorify erery tbinf 
that is handed -down to us: from oiir forefathers/ or wbi^ 
fiivor -the prthefple that the e^d sanctifies the nleaner: 
I praise it not; I see m it but- a tBtain that dins 
^Hermann's befoirc glory. Trewhery is a poison; with 
which no noble man defiles himself, sidce it corrupt* 
all it touches.- Necessity, does not justify all thingflr, 
but y^ demands dement judgment ; and the individny 
is ta answer only ibr his ^own' transgressions. What 
would bt said, if the state, which has the power, and 
is under the obligation, to "administer justice in verdict 
and act, should havfe recourse to cunning and artifice t 
Often, rdibbers- and thieves who have escaped ail anW 
bushes, hare be^n tal^en by -deceit and treachery; c*;. 
durate" criminals, by all srorts of treacherous arts^, hqve 
been induced to' confess, whilst the examining judged 
have stooped to fabehood and firaud. Why need ju». 
tice make use of itijusticet Is it not an inward con** 
tradiction? A judge may, perhaps, in his zeal, go too 
fat, and mean weU; but, when the state uses/ibr tbfr 
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iimeorerj of crimtiMda/svch totak as .are no less abait- 
doned than those for wlioin they hunt^ and are, perfaa{>9| 
dliatingiiished from tliiem only hy carrying on rogut^ry 
ias' a legal biisiaess, ia^ not this c^f^ting out deyils by 
Beehsebubl And if, besides,. a government holds out 
^he net of artifice, not only .towards the enemies of the 
state, bat towards quiet citizens, and surroutida them 
with the emissaries of a secret police, who ^y out their 
sentiments, and use Uie most shamed' arts of disskna- 
lition, then it hais pronounced upon itself s^ntance ^ 
^eondemtiation:; since it f^aces itself in the inost uiih 
wholesome opposition with its people, and allows itsdf 
lowards.them that, which shpiild not be idiowed tpwatds 
ui enemy; 

- &ill ancfther aspect of fideliiy is^o be considered^ by 
which it appears as public virtne. The^: citizen of the 
state, the member of society, takes upon liimself a hopt 
of obi igations by the general compact -r-|>artly expressed,^ 
partly tacit compact -^ which heassames J>y entering the 
state and society. He jrecoguizes the ciril <Sonstit^ti<Hi 
under which he lives; and binds himself to respect and 
observe it -He acknowledges the prevalent manners, 
and pays regard to them. All othera do the sam^ and 
expect k of:him^ their fellowicitiaeen^ and eoyntryman. 
In this expectation^ they" live confidently ; and this ex- 
pectation and this confideiH^e pledges each one to fidel^ 
ity. To obedience to the laws of the state, in which 
this fidelity is in part shown, the allegianQe .already 
given to the government binds us; but deeper and 
more compr extensive, and, at the same time, more vitd, 
is that general obligation^ whicb rests upon reciprooiiy 
with all. ' . ; ^ 
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- The laws of isiate should properly be nodiing^but the. 
expression of the ceminoa will,, whose demand i$ uqip 
veri^al justice ; they should accord to all equal rights 
secure freedom tofdl, and assign to every one the place 
belohgiijg to hi[D, and suitable scope for his pawers. 
If thoy fulfil the just demands of all, they may b^ re- 
^Etrded as if all 'had given them their voice, although 
this be not actually done, as is the- ease in^ democratic 
states^ and: even there but imperfectly. Fidelity, theo, 
to such laws, is' nothing more^haa fidelity to-one-a ovm, 
^i\X; as fidelity properly is always. fidelity^to self, whiht 
we accord to others what ia^ claimed for ourselves,^ and 
abide by laws prescribed lor ourselves. Happy con- 
dition of civil society, where the problem of general 
content, and of the harmony of every individual will 
with the collective will, b solved I where every citizen 
10 at the same time lawgiver and subject I There obe- 
dience, is a pleasure; there ia no need of terror and 
force; there all is done from the free impulse of the 
heart ; there life flows from the breast, like a freshly- 
gushing fountain, and unites in a mighty ^stream, which 
bears all along upon its mighty waves. 

But legislation has nowhere reached this- pitch of per- 
fection, and perhaps never wiU. reach it. It is 1 amenta- 
We, whenever the government voluntarily sets itself at 
ywcisj^ce with public opinion, by its legislation and 
administration,' so that the trans^ession of the laws 
am<Hig the people is partly excused^ and partly re» 
garded as a matter of honor. This is the case with 
the oppres^ve imposts^ which often force even the 
honorable merchant to ca^ry on av was of artifice 
against them'^ and wherever the gover^m^nt mak^ no 
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report - of tbe public revenue and taxoe^ and thereby 
nooriflhes distrufit in the people againat tbe administra- 
tion, on account of which, many consider themselfes 
permitted not to be very conscientious in the payment 
of their taxes. They are wrong; since, even were the 
administration unfaithful, this does not justify them in 
disloyalty; but the government, however, bears part of 
the' guijit. It is shameful, when the citizens of a freo 
cmnmonwealth thus betray a government, against which 
Ihey are jttsiified in cherishing no suspicion of uniaitb- 
MnesB. Strange, that greater honor should be observed 
towards individuals than towards* the state^ and that it" 
should seem to be believed that no^cme is hurt by taking' 
any thing from the state! But, by lesseiring wiliiilly 
the proper burden of some, their 4ellow-K^itizeB9 are 
overburdened ; since, if the government do not receive 
enough, the taxes must be raised, and the honest suffer 
through the guilt of tbe dishonest It is^ moreover, 
much more -shamelul to betray the state than indhnd* 
nals, because we owe it entire justice^ as^ beti^ the 
guaranty, as it were, of all individual rights; but tor 
the individual we are bound to accord only his. private 
rights. The other point, regarding the tran'sgression 
of the laws as a matter of honor, eom^ op in case of 
the laws against dueling in monarchical states, where 
the spirit of caste, otherwise countenanced, demands' 
this mode of settling disputes Of honor. By such laws, 
so opposed to prevf^lent manners, the state, forces- its 
fdtow-citizens to be' voluntary transgressors.' 

But, in addition to the fixed will of' government, 
legislation remains imperfect by the difficulty of the 
problems to be solved. It b especially the case, as haa 
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aiready been showB, tbat the pFoUem-of securing, hf 
dis^ibutWe and f emnnerative iustiee, the poor from tlw 
preponderance of the rich, and -from the oppressiy^ 
kiduences of fluctuating and stagnant trade, is not, 
and will, perhaps, never be wholly solved. While the 
rich and thriving may feel very weU under the existing 
^OBsCittttion, . may wish its continuance, and tremble 
at every restless movement, the poor man majr feel him* 
sdf oj^cesaed, may obey the laws with marmuFiog, 
k^dy perhaps, watch for the first opportunity lo throw 
off the grievous yoke. The people of England are us 
this situation, and the radicals promise them its remedy 
in a fundamental refoHB of the stale. 

Here ari9e8 the imporfaat questiQn^pon thej-igbt of - 
Tftvotntidn. In- order to see it dearly, we -must dis-^ 
tingaish the aim irom the mode and way of attaining 
it -If it is acknowledged thM a civil constitution is 
wrongs and oppresinve to the people, with the moralist 
there, is, th^n, Jip doubt that it must be reformed: the 
aim of. such reform is the restoration of justice; and 
who can condemn this aim ? But, as to the mode 4md 
way of realizing it, the moraliat demands that it should 
he done by means of peaceful, tempered discretion, and 
common consent, since only thus legidative wisdom 
will be^ able to prevai). In the storm and pressure of 
revolt, the wild^ voice of pa^on, but not reason, will 
be heard ; unless it be, that God givjes the people nobler 
inspired heroes and leaders, who know how. to restore 
harness and <^er amidst; the conAis'on. But it is 
always dangerous to tear away the dam of. public 
peaces for not only will many fall victims, but it ia 
uncerts^n whether from, wrong greater wrong will not 
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inse. The just, noMe wan will do «ll for the refbm 
of ciril society^ that' can be done within the limits of 
obedience and peace ; and least of all will he en ac^ 
count of his ovm right rear the standard of rebellion, 
but rather endure wrong. Yet if the storm of revolii* 
tton actually breaks out in a state, then, it is evident to 
the impartial, that tlie government mid the favored 
classes bear the chief part of the guih, because they had 
the power to anticipate the outbreak, and to suppress 
the fermentation. The people are so^ fond of peace and ' 
quiet, and so much used to obedience, . that they mitet 
be very severely provoked in order to be driven to re- 
volt; and it only requires, on the part of the government; 
a firm, good will, in order to keep them in quiet. But 
nothing is usually judgedso partially sttid passionately 
iw such affairs, since men are sd very onesided anil so 
stimulated by self-interest ; justice is dumb, or speaks 
otily the language of passion, and provokes those to stl^ 
necked opposition, from whom sacrifices to^the common 
good are required.^ In such internal commotions^ it- is 
as in wars between nation and nation, where Reasoai 
ceasesto.be umpire, since the dekided no longer hear 
her ; nay, it is worse^ since the sway of Reason among the 
people themselves ceases. , It ban humiHating, but true 
remark, that men in masses, without leaders and reg- 
ular discipline, are as irrational and -uncontrollable as 
the wildj^st beast, and that civilization, by bringing^ per- 
versity in its train, and causing the simple, BlituraKrel»> . 
tions to cease, makes such a condition only the mor« 
dangerous. 

In a similar relation, like whole rankei and claisses, 
mdividiials maf go against- the state, whilst they, forced 
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by neeesftky or the severity of the laws, disturb tnn- 
qaiUity aind break the peace. The general opinion, 
wtthont more ado, calls them crirainals; but often the 
state shares the guilt with them, since it has^riten the» 
to despair, or provoked and -enticed them to erinie, by 
u&whdesome imposts, which educate ^mugg)ers^ and, 
from these, th ieves and robbers. There have beeu mor* 
alists who have deemed it allowable to steal from neces- 
sity ; iu this they have gone too far; but, in fact, tno$^ 
Gfiminals rather deserve our pity, than our condemna- 
tion. -Theymu^ suffer the legale punishment^ but so 
much the moiie mildly ought we to judge them as men. 
To us it is- an easy and agreeable duty t6 respect and 
spare the public tranquillity, because we chance to^d 
ourselves beneath its protect ion | but this confers no 
merit upoii us, and does not justify us in passing severe 
judgnaent upon those deluded men. 

Fidelity towards society in general extends to the 
manners which precedent has hallowed, to the laws of 
behavior ^d propriety, to prevalent opinions, and even 
prejudices. The moral inan regards these als6 in that 
hdmility Which keeps indlviduals^om the arrogance of 
wisiiing'to appear wiser and better than all others,— 
whidi at least hinders him from obtruding oflfensiveiy 
biff own superior insight. There is ^ the same demand 
for that fidelity which acknowledges aa oUigation iji 
the universal re^ct ^hoWn towards the prevalent ens* 
teifis, and in the general presumption, that eveiy one 
will regard them; and it is considered as a sort of 
breach of peace to depart from the forms and w&ys of 
society, and occasion a variance or stri^. Yet this ac^ 
commodathMi need nottgo so iar^ as to do aught agniisl 
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conscience. To^war with harinlos prejudices, and to 
belbua at variance, with all, is not wofth the trouble; 
Mld the disturbance of peace is a too dear price for 4h# 
advanta^ gained ; but no one, to wboifi Ood has ghfm 
the comtntssion, should be deter red^by that humility and 
fidelity from eradicating a hurtfu) delusion, a corropt 
custom.-— from going forth as teacher of truth and re- 
former of morals, wherever truth and virtuci require- it^ 
What ho^ds good of society at large, is repeated in thft 
lesser circles of social life, and the family. The husb^d 
will comply with the innocent habits and prejudices of 
his wife ; for she expected, when sheunited with bin, 
that he would share them with her ; at least he will, 
by tender forbearance, seek to win h^ gradually from 
them. It is still more proper for the son to sacrifio* 
his superior judgment and better taste to his parental 
since not only fidelity, but reverence also, is due them; 
but, if aught ever oonflict with duty and conscience, the 
obedient son, akhoogh modesty, will use his right te 
censure and ^spose. God has called us to peaces in 
HMmy external foirmS) a jnst, noble, moral IHe can nia»> 
ifest itself, and die pious man disturbs iKfthii^s g^^ft 
even if it is but an indifferent foiw; but inward peacA 
is more than the ontwaNl: truth, justice, victue, are pur-, 
chased at no price top 4e«r; and highec than the duty, 
of fidelity to ti^ existing quiet is that of fidt^y lA the 
eternal lawaof the moral world, whieh, older 4hiin all 
present customs, still hold, good when inany jin OMiw^MMt 
fi>rmis^ scattered to the dust, and will boI4 good lo-att 
elernity. 

The duty of recompense eompl^tes the eif de of duliee 
of justice. We have ahready considered it aa a part of 
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^ eiril duty of jiiBtice. It is founded, like fidelity, upon 
the fundamental law of equality, and reciprpcity, and 
re^rs immediately to the division of labor and of busi- 
nese, and the mutual dependence of men upon each 
other, of which we have already .spoken. The master 
and servant, the undertaker of a work and his laborers^ 
stand in an expressed or implied contract, by which 
desert on the one side, is the condition of debt on the 
other, and demands its reward. But the labor of men 
is* not merely productive and communicative ; it majc 
also be destructive and^ pre^iatory, partly from error, 
partly from wickedness. I may harm another in his 
btfsiness, and thereby do him injury ; I may depreciate 
or carry away his property, and in this way run into debt 
to him, for which I am bound %o give him reparation ; 
nnce^ by the injury, inequality and disproportion arise, 
and therefore the law of reciprocity demands equaliza- 
tion and restitution. Recompense is, therefore, partly 
rewarding, partly indemnifying. 

Inasmuch as recompense belongs to the maintenr 
ance of the civil relation, or ia a civil duty, the state 
watches over its discharge, whilst it secures to the li^bor- 
ers their wages, and guards the dependent from opprea- 
Mon, although public justice, in this respect, leaves much 
to be desired* The public, tribunal also forces him wh<) 
has done injury, to reparation ,' and herein its jurisdic- 
tion is, perhaps, most complete. If harar is done forcir 
bly and maliciously, and the public peace and security 
i^e thereby disturbed, and the higher rights ofman— *- 
honor, freedom, and life- — outraged, then the state 4K>0k 
mders an attack, a? made upon the public justice, and 
demands fps it reparaiiea ; which^ however, since here fuM 
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iiMlemxiity is impkwsible, consists in fine and puoielnneDt. 
Tbat frpm the fundamental law of reciprocity the right 
of capital puaishment proceeds, we have already^ ro- 
fnarked* Ori the other hand, the state should reward 
merit for the common good, and in this respect also 
satisfy the law of reciprocity. The further treatment of 
the requiting power of the state belongs to the science 
of law and government. We are here limited to the 
.duty of the individual, which indeed stands in CQnnex> 
tion with the whole civil relation, but can be properly 
treated by itself. 

Recompense is, first of all, civil duty, and belohgs to 
legality and rectitude; but Virtue makes it her duty, and 
demands its fulfilment frqm moral sentiment,^ from re- 
spect for the dignity of man, and the moral relation. It 
does not insist, however, upon strict law, but .makes equi- 
ty the judge of that which belongs to each, and which 
each can demand as a reward for hia service. The pro- 
ductions of industry find often in the market little or ho 
price; the equitable man will not be guided by this, but 
will estimate by ajust standard the labor and value of a 
work. Rich men^l you are not burdened with the 
sweat of poverty ! It is a heavy, oppressive- load,, be-' 
Death which the heart cannot beat with cheerfulness, and 
joy. Alas I more than thatj the tears of sorrow^ often 
fkll upon what you obtain for a slight price, as a means 
of your pleasure/ and which yon, perhaps^ proudly waste 
in a merry hour, or prodigally give away 1 The fine linen 
with which yQu deck yourselves, cost the poor spinner, 
who knoiws how many sleepless nights? the weaver, who 
manufactured it, worked, perhaps, amid the cries of hia 
hungry children, amid the groans of a sick ]ivifey, to 
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irbom he can afford no cordial. You may fiot be in t 
condition to give these laborc^rs their fair recompense, nor 
to change the current price of work. But look around 
you, and you will find enough to do, if you would only 
be equitable, if not strictly magnanimous. Would every 
one fill his sphere with just, equitable, benevolent con** 
doct, then the wounds of eivil life would be healed, the 
galling friction be removed, and the general sarisfaction 
would enhance the- happiness of every individual* Let 
the laborer be not only paid his due, but let him be paid 
B6on ; since it is true of this, that he who soon gives^ 
gives double. AIie^! many a poor creature reckons 
anxiously upbn the pence which he ia to receive, and 
which the rich man does not give him merely because 
he is too easy to' draw out his purse. But perhaps it it 
ft bashful poor man, who shrinks from asking the expect* 
ed reward, and whose state is so much the more press- 
ing, the less it is suspected. 

Not. all that is done for our good can be paid with 
money and goods; and if it demands its wages, but the 
least patt of it is. requited. All- more weighty, valuable . 
services, especially such as require not merely efibrt 
Shd industry, but love of the cause, care, fidelity, person- 
al confidence^ and attachment, should be requited only 
by gratitude and resjpectful acknowledgment. Grati- 
tude, in its tenderer expressions, is a matter of free love, 
«nd requites the benefits of love ; but in many cases, 
also, the duty of justice and respect demands gratitude. 
I cannot requite thei faithful servant eitber by the slight 
compensation tha^I pay him, por by presents; he is 
Fewarded only by the gratitude which shows him peiu 
sonai respect, and recognition of his good dispOsiticfi. 
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In such relation persoa stands with persdn, and here 
only the persona) reciprocitj of respect for re^>ect holds 
good. As little can a teacher's desert he requited witb 
inoney and goods. Is he a hireling, then he may re? 
ceire his hire, as an equivalent ,' hut such a one I would 
not select for a teacher, because he cannot hut teach 
badly. The good teacher will not yfork nierely for the 
hire, which, however, he needs, since he applies his time 
and powers to the work ; but the cause should he dear to 
him, -^useful activity, the diffiision of Useful knowledge, 
^e culture of a favorite science.; it should be his con?- 
cem, that the scholar should learn something, and this 
can he requited only by grateful acknowledgment. It ia 
m eoroiiion fault of the rich and distinguished to believe 
that such personal mdrits can be paid by money alone, — 
to labor under the error^ dazzled by the power of money, 
which goes for so much in life, that every thing can be 
requited by it, — in the pride oftheirrank and their inde- 
pendence, to feel oppressed by every personal obligation, 
and to deem themselves abased, by placing themselves 
upon an equ^ity with a meritorious but poor and obscuce 
man,. Whilst, perhaps, where money is the truly proper 
means of settlement, in business and commerce^ they 
are covetous, and fatten upon thesweat of poverty,, they 
are very ready with compensation and gifts, where a 
word of respect and gratitude is the only proper reward. 
Miserable pride, which deems itsdf disgraced by that 
which is the only true honor, and fears to lower its dig- 
nity by acknowledging with it the dignity of a r^pecta- 
ble man ! What moral penury, what inward emptinesS| 
what poverty of heart, to grudge respect and its tokens 
to that vdiich deserves respect I The sensi^ of manly 
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digQity 18 a treasore, whick increases the mor^ as it is 
the more expended ; Te^[>ectful acknowledgment k mdt 
by gratefiil return, and a hearty word often is a pledge 
to affectionate devotion and trusty attachment. O that 
the illustrious and powerful knew how little it costs them 
to win the hearts of meni that they would only be 
men, and show themselves such towards others ! that 
they would only have faith in men, and attribute ^o them 
itiore than self-interest and hunger! Eiren the modt 
ordinary man feels himself exahed by personal respect; 
he forgets bis want and necessity in the joyous feeling 
of seeing himsel fawned as a man, and what be does not 
for pay, he gla<Uy undertakes for the reward of Hhank- 
\feliies8. 

If we ought to requite good with goed^ we odght still 
less to harm others, and least of Ul recompense good 
with evil. If any one, from error, or from passion, or 
from malke^ has deprived others of their owli, defhiud- 
ed and oppressed 0iem, and sjees his fault and repents 
of if, thenjie owes reparation^ and complete reparation. 
Thus onlyibes he make good what he owes; thus only 
be restores the lost equilibrium, and heals the rent 
which he has made in the moral order; reparation is 
4he only proof of true repentance. It. is of no avail to 
parley and bargain with guilt, to buy, in a manner^ 
expiation by alms-giving and pious endowments, in 
order to be able to enjoy the remainder of the booty 
with quiet i^onscience. These are merely superficial 
emollients for conscience, which do not heal th^ deep 
wounds; there is but a single thorough means, and that 
is complete reparation. Throw off the burden of goM 
which presses 'doirn thy conscience, thou unjust^man^ 
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ihat thoa mayst stand pure ttnd jost ; tear away the 
bonds 5f Mammon from tliine heart; then wUl it be 
sound ! And, if you are then even poor and destitute^ 
you will enjoy your dry bread with good conscience, 
a:nd need not tremble at the grave, to which you are 
going* You say you can make no reparation to -thos^ 
whom yoti have defrauded, because they are no longer 
alive, or because you cannot decide to whom you owe 
reparation, and what and how inuch belongs to each 
one. Very well ! then keep your wealth, but show, by 
the use you make of it, that the false love of it has lefl 
your heart.; be charitable, but not in order to purchase 
indulgence, but, in benevolence and love, consider you^- 
serf as the just adminbtrator of goods in trust ; use them 
to put an end to those wrongs, to which you owe your 
wealthy interest yourself in the oppressed classes; re» 
move the xlisproportions that oppress them; further 
every cause of common good; work for justice, truth, 
education, good morals! By this benignant activity, 
your bean will be healed of its wounds, and the joyful 
consciousness of reformation will blot out the sense of 
guilt. 

li is shameful to requite good with evil, and to meet 
hira whom we owe gratitude, not only with ingrati- 
tude, but also with enmity, contempt, arrogance, and 
injury. Only a bad heart, wholly pervaded by the poi- 
son of selfishness, is capable of such misdeeds. There 
are examples of ipen having ruined and overthrown 
their benefactors, only in order not to be reminded by 
the sight of them of the gratitude due, which makes 
Ihem feel oppressed. They had been raised irom the 
dust bf them/ or received support from 4hem in their 
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former lowliness; and afterwards, iii tbeir greatness, 
they iiate the witnesses of tlieir lowly origin. The in- 
gratitude of certain upstarts has gone so far as^ to deny, 
or even to destroy, their parents, and brothers, and sisters^ 
in order to spare themselves a false shame. Is such an 
abomination indeed possible ? Can the human heart be 
' so depraved, as to turn the noblest affections into poison, 
snid return hatred for love ? No I we do not believe it^ 
We cannot believe it V for W^e believe only in the possi- 
ble, and to us this is not so. "' 

It may be tlie xase with us, that, for wropg done us, 
we must not only demand satisfaction, but must also call 
in the retribution of the law against the trespasser, and 
defrauder. We, perhaps, owe the first to our own selt 
^preservation ; the latter is demandecl not only by our 
owU) but also by the comnK>n security. Fraud and 
trespass must have a stop put to them, and violated 
justice demands their expiation. Even for personal 
insults, public tis^ge compels us, in most cases, to seek 
satisfaction. Not only natural morality, but even the 
spirit of the gospel, well nnderstood, not only diows, 
but commands, us to defend our right. But we should 
do it, in the first platce, not from selfishness, but from 
true love oT justice, which must be equally dear to us in 
reference to others and ojirselves. Justice is the com- 
mon property, and each one has to support it, be it in 
whatever case it may. But if we do not defend our 
right from selfishness, then we should, secomUy, do it 
without revenge. Moral reciprocity demands recom- 
pense of good with good, but not of evil with evil. In 
nature^ p6wer reacts upon power, blow upon blow; the 
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' wild beast aiisweTls fury with fqry, bat not the rational 
man, who ought to be iriaffter of bis passion. Moral 
reciprocity is that of free mind towards free mind ; but 
the passionate man is not free. The virtuous man stead- 
fastly resists the passionate trespasser and injurer, and 
does not allow himself to be trampled upon ; but he does 
not give back the insult, and even in the irrational man 
respects the dormant reason. But, if we defend our right 
without selfishness and revenge, we. should also do it 
with peaceableness ; and this i& the third requisition 
which morality has here to Dbake of us. The pacific 
man will first seek his right by the way of kindness an4 
reconciliation, and make every effort to convince the 
deluded offender of his wrong ; he will long exercise 
forbearance and patience, and make every sacrifice tp 
peace^ which is consistent with bdnor ; and even if he 
stand with the enemy before the tribunal, ^r if the 
weapon of honorable retribution is already drawn, he 
will even then be ready to extend to him the hand of 
reconciliation. 

The peaceaUeness which attends obedience to the 
laws excludes also the revenge, which substitutes th^ 
reciprocity of brute force instead ^ of inediatorial and 
retributive justice, and establishes the licentious rule 
of club-law. Only in case that such a state already 
prevails, and the public jurisdiction is overturned, or not 
instituted, will the pacific roan seize upon the just means 
of defence; yet^f possible, by the aid of arbitrators and 
mediators, lie will endeavor to supply the want of a 
regular tribunal, and upon all that he is forced to do 
he will Mamp the seal of justice and peace. ■ Then he 
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will, with sword in hand, contribute towards putting an * 
end to the state of iawlesshees; and the wounds that he 
makes will be the healing incbions of the physician of 
peace. - 

Firiaily, the duty of recompense unites with that of 
public spirit, to make us, as much as in us lies, the 
guardians and helpers of public recompense. We ought, 
as much as is in our power, to pontribute to the right ad- 
min i8l,ration of compensati?e justice in general life. If 
it stands in our power to remove the disproportions of 
trade, to help on a better division of labo)', to effect the 
employment and maintenance of the poor, and to raise 
the wages of labor, then it is our duty to do it; as well 
as the duty of the rulers; since every member of the 
common w<^alth should answer for himself If i¥e seQ 
merit obscured or misapprehended, then we ought to 
draw it to light, and procure its due recognition and 
reward. This is a sweet duty ; and, whilst the modest 
'man with a blush receives upon his head the crown due 
to his merit, a joyous feeling rises: in the bosom of him 
who places it there* Sadder is the duty of becoming an 
informer^ for the sake of bringing the transgressor to just 
punishment ; and a certain prejudice against this eicists. 
But there is a broad dlstiiiction between malicious, base, 
treacherous informing, and the <^pnscientiousness of the 
honorable, disinterested citizen, who does from public 
spirit what the judge and magistrate does from official 
duty.. That prejudice has its source in want of public^ 
spirit, or rather in a certain distrust towards government, 
by force of which citizens sometimes make commoii 
cause against it, jiist as disobediept, unruly scholars 
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keep up a dort of false puJblic spirit against harsh, upkin^ 
teachers^ and brand with disgrace the informers among 
their schoolmates. Wherever the prevalent usage is^at 
variance with legislation, the welMisposed man will- 
generally inpline to the side of public opinion ; since he 
obeys not the letter of the law, but the< sense of justice 
in the people, and re^>ects even the prejudice and dis^. 
eases under which they iabor, because, by their violent 
suppression, the good also will be suppressed; Evea 
against dishonorable transgressors of the laws, as against 
smugglers, the good citizen will enter into conflict |ese 
than against the bad legislation itself, which intentionally 
calls forth fraud, and he will make every effort towards 
repealing such unjust ordinances. But especially will 
the just citizen take the part of oppressed innocence 
and weakness, become the champion of the widow 
and the orphan, the poor and neglected, and protect 
them against the rapacity and insolence of the powerful. 
And he will rise up most gladly in their aid, when tho 
uplifled arm of mighty oppresscH^ threatens every one 
who would wrest away their.plunder, and if all tremble, 
and none dares to raise the voice of truth. Confidence 
in the good cause for which he strives, and in the spir- 
it of justice which prevails among the people, will give 
him courage and energy^ and the sense of duty, will not 
let him waver. 

Happy the people di>d the state in which such a 
sound, just public spirit lives, — where every citizen is a 
guardian of the laws, — where there is need of no spies 
of police to efiect their observance, — where every one 
considers the wrong done to another as done to himself. 
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und resents \{ more zealously than the wronged one 
hunself does, — where each stands up for all, and all for 
each, and government and people are leagued in confi-^ 
dence and love ! And it is no visionary ideal of perfec- 
tion, that cannot be realised.' We will, we can believe 
in its realization; fbr among us it is akeady real. 
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LECTURE XIV. 

LOTE; UNITERSAL PHILANTfiROPF, STltPATHT, BElTETOllENCXy 
BENEFICENCE, GRATITUDE. 

From the main and fiindamental duty of piety/ the 
development of which constitutes the science of duty, 
we have thus far, in our treatment of the relations of 
life, separated the duty of justice, or of strict respect 
for others; but, with this, we have by no means ex- 
hausted the deep sentiment of th^ dignity of man,. and 
a rich overplus yet remains. The man of fervent 
piety will treat his neighbor not merely with respect ; 
his heart will beat yet more warmly towards him ; he 
will love him. The duties of justice are but the neces- 
sary laws of human society and reciprocity, without 
which no community could exist among men. They 
are the fixed, firni forms, as it were the skeletoii of - 
moral life, the f)rops and pillars of the vital organism^ 
They are as the elementary laws of the moral geom- 
etry, by which the necessary relations of forces towards 
each other may be defined. Such elementary laws per- 
vade all nature ; they may be seen in the course of the 
stars, in the formation of the crystal, and even of the 
body of the earth itself, — in the motion of light, 
water, and jair, and of all other bodies, — in the ac- 
tion of natund forces upon each other ; even the form 
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of man, although manifold in its individual piirts, may 
be referred to a regular, elementary shape; even the 
arts have their proportions and measurement ; and this 
is especially the case in music, in which all must be 
first adjusted according to Aie strict rules of harmony, 
before the higher and freer beauty of sound can be 
produced. But, necessary as"these rules are, they are 
far from being sufficient to brin^ forth a full life. . The 
most imperfect formation pn earth is the crystal, whojg^ 
structure may be well Enough defined upon strict mathd> 
matical principles. The most perfect form, on the con- 
trary, the human, first receives its beauty imd grace, 
when vital fulness fills up the regular outline, and ^ivei 
it free individuality. Music, which is in perfect ac- 
cordance with rule, does not please on that account, 
and the most perfect theorist^ as such, is not a good 
compPser. To regularity, the creative power of mind, 
wealth of thought and feeling, must be added in apprc^ 
priate applications, in order to the production of a 
beautiful work of art. As little is done in moralf 
barely with the necessary duties of justice. It must 
be a regular, but cold and defective life, which moves 
merely in the limits of justice ; men would do nothing 
against each other, but also nothing for each othec 
It is just so with a social interview, in .which mere 
etiquette prevails, and not benevolence and friendship; 
it remains cold and tedious, and does not meet the pur- 
pose of society. Love first sheds over life i^ warmth, 
grace, fulness, freedom, and variety ; this is the living 
flesh, with its lovely tints, and its wavy outlines; this is 
the grace and fulness of melody and harmony; this is 
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the creatine spirit, with all the affluence, of its forms^; 
^his is the true life. 

We distingui^ love in general irom that respect 
which K expressed in justice, as something which id 
added to fill oiit the strict n^asure ^f this feeling. Re- 
ipect fs implied in lpve> and exalted, enlarged, animated, 
and warnaed hy it ; withoOt respect there is no love : but 
what is it in the latter, which is additional to the former t 

Respect, and the duty of justice resulting froni it, give 
properly only prohibitions and warnings. We should 
not encroach upon the dignity of the person or hi9 
rights^ not do harm to any one, noft disturb the peace^ 
nor mar, by any disprc^rtion, the reciprocity of social 
intercourse, but maintain the balance, and the 6yen 
rule. Respect and justic^ are opposed tq enmity.. But 
love desires not merely order .^nd peace, but vital, hearty 
dliance, benevolence, and friendship. Men should npt 
walk along with each other merely in appointed paths - 
Without conflict and disturbance, but go together hand 
in hand, arm in arm, breast to breast; they should not 
only dp nothing against each. other, but every thing fbr 
each other ; they should, in their activity, not merely not 
harm each other, — every one should not merely fulfil a 
marked circle of duty, — but to this quiet routine a living, 
warm,, hearty sympathy, fraternal interchange, friendly 
«id and interest, should be added. Love not naerely for- 
bids, warns, protects, and supports, but bids, encourages, 
•edifies, and animates; it is a creative, productvvq power. 

But this is connected with another distinction between 
love and respect Respect considers all men as equal, 
and knows no distinction of persons. We should be no 
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more just towards one, than- towards aaotfatr, thiee iii 
that case we are not just, but partial. Right is a strict, 
equal measure, which should be granted to one as to 
another. Its contents, md^, differ in magnitude; o»e 
possesses more, and extends his reputafion and infiueiica 
more widely into life, than another ; but one mai| ^mmiM 
be supported in his rights as well as another. Mof eoref, 
the highest, nncohditioned rights of person, freedefti, antf 
civil honor, are equal in extent with all, and one shooM 
enjoy them in the same unimpaired degree as anothei. 
All rights, which respect and justice spare, and preiserr^' 
inviolate, unite in personal dignity; and this is in all 
the same, ja^t as an immortal soul belongs to alt But 
this persona! dignity in such exact ^uaiky* bohli goo4 
only befbre Ood in eternity, and in this earthly life oatjF^ 
in civil or legal society ; in all other relations, men ap* 
pear to us of differetit worth. We prize one man more 
than another in reference to his moval bearing and ^fti 
disposition, or in view of his m^tal cultore, his gifU, 
knowledge, and capability. One attracts as more thaa 
another by the chisirin of his intellect ai^dJhe beauty of 
his person. Otoe stands nearer to us than another by 
social relations, as brother, kinsman, neighbor, country* 
man. One harmonizes with us ^more than another in 
his dispositions and purposes, and we feel ourselres im 
cHned to form a closer acquaintance with him than 
with another* Now, this tlifferent estimate, this ineUna* 
tion, this harmdny, belongs to love, which in its nature 
brings with itself a difi^rence of degree and variety. 

Even this variety in love is connected with its ^eevh 
liar, productive, and creative activity. Those only who 
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feel theinselveff drawn peeoliarly to each other, in close 
coDgenidlity, will ondertakc any thing together, and 
onite in a common work ; just as, in a social circle, 
those will unite in more li?ely intercourse, who take 
most pleasure in each otbet. But this variety, as well 
•8 this productive activity of love, has its foundation in 
the (act, that it is directed not to the unconditioned 
worth -of life, but to the relative state of perfection, 
which may be now greater, now less. I love one man 
■lore than another, because he is more perfect, because 
ihe bears in himself an especial worth, wiietber of mind 
or of body. I harmonize with one more than another, 
because he is interested in what I am interested, be- 
CMise he has tkoaen with me, as an object of effort, the 
•Uainment of some point of perfection, whether mental 
culture or some social accomplishment. One stands 
niearar to me than another, because I share jvith him 
Ol^ain sociri advantaged, such as education,, society, 
language, form of government. . Perfection and love are 
mutual conditions, and not only inasmuch as we Jove 
what is already perfect ; but all activity of love tends to 
advance and exalt the improvement of oneself and 
•Ih^s, to increase the means, pleasures, ornaments, and 
excellences of life, to make men freer, richer, happier, 
nobler, and more amiable. Love wishes the dignity of 
man to be shown in full, vital richness, that the tree of 
humanity may be covered with leaves, blossoms, and 
fruits, desirable to the eye and joyAil to the heart of sen- 
sibility ; it wishes. to see a general prevalence of wel^ 
being, enjoymenty vital development of the powers, ac- 
tivity, emulation, enterprise^ and aspiratioa; all that is 
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iobereal to m^kfi should freely develop^itseff ; every gift 
9bQui4.be Qultivat^dy 0very faculty advaaced and br^iight 
into .action. 

X«Qvel creative, l>enigiM»t, shaping power ! mother 
of aU existence 1 hqw ipy heart b^ats, whikt I en^er 
upon the hroadi rich sphere of thy dominion, w^ierf 
the warm bre^tb of life waves,- Jike the qnild air. of 
jBpririgl whisr^ the sunbeamjs li^ brooding upon the 
fru^ful .fields I whet e %h^ flowers show beauty and ^a- 
grance all around ! where the groves invite to thftiir 
lovely shades, and orchards display t^ir rich fruits! 
where song and jubilee resound,. and the lamentatiopft 
of sorrow B)el^ into sweiBt ^tes of consolation | wher^ 
friends and lovers walk arin in aroi, children 0p<M$ 
under the ^yes of their parents, youihs wrestle aiMl 
race before t^e shouting miidtitudesi artists exhibit 
jtheir brilliant worker a»4 poets sing with ihe lyre tfee 
deedii of heroes I where, univecsally, in larger m^ 
Binaller spheres, Jabor, play, enterprise, are displayed 
in rich variety, and iu iovdy harmony 1 Whither, 
mjdst thi^ immeasurable wealth, shall I first turn my 
eye? What, of all this, beauty, noblepesa, gipandenr, 
shall I ^t celebrate! A thousand li^es would noit 
aufllce to go over the whole, — to Qujoy, to observe, t» 
appropriate it. Each century, each, nation, has its 
infinite sphere,, each sex and age its career. Alas!. I 
will pluck but a single garland fnopi th^ Infinitude of 
^oral plenty, a garland of consecration and <remei»r 
Iborance ; I can sketch but a feeble picture of the rich 
landscape. But whence have I the magic colors to 
imitate the beauty and fragrance that are shed ove^Jtl 
Can I dip my pencil in the glowing sun, to paint t^iyt 
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ruddy dawn t Who guides the feeUe hand, that it nraj 
throw those bold, light tooches upon the tablet 1 Al- 
mighty Lo?e ! breathe thy warm breath into my soul ! 
shed upon ttie a ray of inspiration ! impart, to my lan- 
guage the quiet energy of warm and clear convict ioD, 
and open to it the hearts around nie, that they may re- 
ceire the influence of thy spirit ! None, can speak of 
thee, without thine own inspiration ! Thou thy^lf art 
thy only worthy image^ and ^nly that which thpa 
makest bears witness of thee! 

horei in its nature, is manifold^ and is divided into 
different relations; and still it is universal. So, a)so, 
the vital energy, which is every where diffused, but 
every where brings forth variety and peculiarity. The 
first power, as it were, — the first germ of lote, — ^fit^m 
which every ^her springs^ is universal philanthropy. 
The pious feeling of inspiration, which the moral man 
bear^ in his heart, will, as often as he <^omes in contact 
with a man, sound accordance in the feeling of resjJbct; 
and thus he will not only leave his rights^ unimpaired, 
but, in every way, will show him kindness in will and 
deed ; he will regard him not only und^r the point of 
view of civH society, but in reference to the concerns 
of humanity in general; not merely respect and spare 
his dignity, but feer and show, in general, a certain 
•sympathy for his human nature and his human worth. 

There are eases in which we stand to men in merely 
cold rekitions of business, as if only their place in civil 
society, but not their personal character, came into 
consideration, and we had nothing personal to share 
with them. This relation is exhibited most decidedly^ 
between those who transact business together byjettear^ 
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wkhoul ever seeing and becoming acquainted with each 
other. But, even with personal acquaintance, such a 
cold relation may exist, especially in case of certain 
distinctions of rank and education. The more intri- 
cate and artificial the relations of society are, the more 
readily such a purely business relation ensues. In large 
eities, men-pass by* one another, and deal together, wkh> 
out ever showing any mutual interest ; indeed, it would 
not be possible to come into personal contact with all. 
This coldness and indifference rightly take place, if 
one is not especially fitted to attract another, aqd to 
awaken sympathy^ — if he can neither impart any 
thing to him^ nor receive anjr thing from him, -^ if 
he lack the opportunity to interchange mutual propri- 
eties, to ofii^r points of contact, and in any wf^y form 
9Xk intimacy. The . feeling of love is^ not willingly idle, 
and win at least be expressed in words; If my ueighbcv 
allows me na occasion to do something for him, or to 
show him my disposition, it is entirely natural that the 
sentiment of human love for him should reuiain dor- 
mant within me, and that I should rather turn else- 
where, where I can express it. 

Upon a closer intercourse, of men with men, the 
feeling of humanity becomes awakened and vivid in 
two cases; in the first iplace,: when another, by his 
condition and personal appearance^ excites our com- 
passion, and a wish to help him, and where, thereibrct 
we discover a lack of accomplishment, and our heart 
is painfully moved by it; secondly, when he, by the 
accomplishment. of his appearance, by the h^piness he 
enjoys, by the grace of his person, by the es^cellences 
^ his mind and hearty awakens in us the feeliog.oiT 
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cheerfal saUsfactton. If our heart be not hardened 
and dosed by selfishness, — if what is hninan have 
value for us, not merely in reference to ourselves, to 
our weal and woe, but in itself, and for the sake of 
itself, and of all mankind, — we, shall regard it with 
love in each of its manifestations. This humanity 
should be imiversak . But its humanity consists not 
so much in. its all-^mbracihg^ extent, as. in our showing 
it, -without distinction, towards all with whom we live 
in close, vital contact. We. ought, indeed,, to bear 
mankind and their universal welfare ever in onf 
hearts, and keep awake within us the loye of all that 
is purely human.; but yet this is not universal human<» 
ity; we can feel and manifest this only when we come 
into clQ3er intercourse with men. But, then; we ought 
certainly to feel and manifest it towards all. We owe 
k even to our en(^mies. With them, we stand by no 
means in a remote, tndiflRsrent celatkm ; y^ know them, 
we see their actions and efforts, we see their personal 
character before us ; and, however hostile and adverse 
it may be to us, it is a human manifestation, to which 
we owe a debt of love. 

The command to love our enemiejs is one of the 
sublimest precepts of Christianity, but actually not inn 
j^acticable for noble men. It is no more than the 
duty to be placable and peaceable, and free from re» 
venge towards eneiMes. If the injured party for once 
attain this placid, passionless state, the transition to 
love is easy. He loves his enemy, whilst, recognizing 
his otherwise good qualities, he regrets the delusion 
under which he acts, and makes every effort to soften 
tnd u^eceive him. He loves him, whilst, on account 
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of the immoral, degrading disposition which he shows 
in his conduct, he feels for him a moral sense of pain. 
He loves him, while he pities him on accoani of a mis* 
fortune which innoceptly befalls him. He loves him, 
too^ while he pities him on account of the misery which 
he brings upon himself by his passionate aggression. 
If the placable man does not put out of sight the re- 
i|>ect which he owes to the person of his enemy, how 
should he suppress towards him the feeling of love? 
He is, and still remains, a man, even if he be ever so 
perverted and intractable ; he will on that account ex« 
cite oUr compassion the most vividly. That we ought 
to love our enemies with the same feeling as our friends, 
is not the sense of the Christiail precept ; that would be 
an unnatural and overstrained requisition. ^ The per* 
fection and amiability, which respond to our heart, we 
love other^rise than what is imperfect, and wounds our 
heart. Even the mother loves the misguided, erring 
child otherwise than the child who gives her joy ; the 
brother ever loves the brother alienated from him and 
virtue, but with womided heart, whilst he embraces the 
trusty, virtuous one with joyful fondness. 

The love of enemies is easiest when enmity b not 
personal, but is grounded only upon party connections, 
above which the noble, well-disposed man is elevated. 
The ally of a hostile nation, the hostile warrior, I can, 
with all my zeal for my country's aause, deem amiable 
OB account of his good personal qualities ; at least the 
hostile relation will not prevent my recognizing in him 
the man, and showing him kindness and magnanimity at 
every opportunity. The same is true of the members 
9f anotbuor church, even if it show hatred and the spirii 
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of persecution towards ours. The nbble onan xiisiin- 
guishes the cause from the person, and, whilst he con* 
tends against the former with all his might, takes the 
latter under the protection t>f justice and love. He 
wishes for the opportunity to show his enemy humanity; 
sympathy^ and aid, — to win htm, in the tenderest man- 
ner, from the prejudice ^hich he has formed, and to 
prove to him that he is not the enemy df his person, but 
of his cause. 

Humanity ib in itself, as already said, a feelii^ resting 
in the. heart,, which is brought out by particular occft- 
ftions ; but then it expresses itself first in sympathy and 
interest 

The sympathy of man ^ith man, like every other 
moral feeling, by which one inclines towards another^ 
rests upon a recognition of equality and community. 
If I acknowledge and reelect the right and dignity of 
another, I do it especially because mentally I put myself 
in the other's place, and hence make his case my own 
from sympathy. But this sympathy has reference mere- 
ly to the place which the neighbor in general maintains 
in the moral commonwealth, and it is this principally 
f6r which I feel respect. On the contrary, the sym- 
pathy of love refers to. the personal character of the man^ 
jind to hts peculiar condition in life. In this consists 
the equality and community of men with one another^ 
in this they are companions and brothers. What can a 
man bear, experience, enjoy, suffer in himself, some- 
thing of which does not happen tome, or may not happen 
to me? Every one, however strange he may be, bears 
a human countenance, in which the expression of his 
feelings IS painted; every one has hufQan voice and 
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tanguage^ which, with raarvelloas power, seize snd touch 
my heart; each bears in liis breast a huraan heart, in 
which all sensilMUties and feelings dwell, with which mine 
is filled. He feels, as I do, pleasore and pain, fear and 
hope, even if different objects awaken in him these sea- 
sibilities. Ahd he has wholly the same feelings of love 
as I ; he has, ad a child, hung upon a mother's bosom, uid 
perhaps he loves her stilh with childlike reverence and 
gratitude; he has brothers and sisters, a wife and children, 
kindred and friends. The persons vrhqm he loves are 
Strangers to me; but is not the love which he entertains 
tawards them, the same alWarmiog, all-animating 
power which streams through ray bosom, every human 
heart, all mankind ? Springs it not from the same foun- 
tain of eternal love? Every man, however strange be 
may be, belongs to some nation, some civil and reli» 
gious commnmty ; he recognizes certain fundamental 
laws of truth and morality, which are sacred also to 
me; he looks in adoration towards heaven, and lisps, in 
whatever language it may be, hisi gratitude and rever- 
ence to the Giver of all good, the Arbiter of all destiny; 
he walks, like njyself, his earthly way, without knowing 
whither it leads^ and goes hope/uUy and trustingly 
towards the dark future. Is he not my brother 1 are 
. not those brethren, who share the same blood, the same 
feeling, the same thoughts, the same relations, ^nd the 
same fate ? 

Sympathy is^till more decided whenever men meet 
31S in any especial manner. A stranger comes to us 
^om afar. We ^re not particularly acquainted -with 
him; but the dadness and longing painted upon h^s 
countenance betray us that jie has rek^Hantly left 
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bis own country ; wife and children weep for him, lose 
in him a friefid and guardian, and his heart is wasted 
with grief. Alas 1 it may happen to us to be torn from 
a circle of friends, to be obliged to desert our children, 
md to intrust them to strangersr. How our heart is 
moved by sympathy ! how vividly we place ourselves in 
the circumstances of the unfortunate I how entirely we 
feel with him as a brother and companion! We see 
one sick and wretched. Ah, how his wound may 
pain him 4 how^ the crushing feeling of inactivity, the 
nncertain prospect of the future, may burden and trouble 
him ! We, also, are frail mortals, and our health is sub- 
ject to accident. How would it be with our coutage, 
were we confined to the sick-bedj and could no longer 
work ? The sense of sorrow seizes us, as a fellpw-feel- 
ing, and tears fill the eyes that are turned towards the 
image of grief. We behold a widow, with her children, 
pining in want and wretchedi^n^. The mother would 
gladly sufier need herself, if she could only maintain 
and educate her children. Ah ,how many fair gifls and 
powers slumber in those little ones ! and should all this 
goodness be pressed down by the burden of misery ? 
Had they yet their father, they would, to the joy of man- 
kind, become useful, noble men ; now they pine and 
languish, like plants that lack sun, air, and nutriment 
Do you not think that your child may meet a like fate ! 
and does not a-pang of sorrow shoot through your heart! 
O, harden it not ! be not ashamed of a tear for human 
wretchedness, to which you also, to which even thine 
own, are exposed ! Step Jiere to this coffin, which con- 
tains the father of a family, around which wife and 
children ^L^d weeping I Behold the blooming maiden 
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upon the bier, whose beauty even ip death vies with the 
roses which wreath bedhead! Before her stands the 
y6uth to ^hoth dhe w^s betrothed, in deep sorrow, with 
hand conyuIsiTely clinched, eyes without tears: In her 
the star of his life had risen ; it Jias gone down, and for 
him the night of death veils heaven and earth. Alasi 
whirt fair bonds are hcJre sundered, what noble hopes 
dec<^ived, what a lovely flower- cot down ! Look hither, 
and try to remain insensible ! The afflicted are stran- 
gers to you, qtjd yon know not the mourners ; but are 
grief and mourning^ strange to you 1 Have^ you no 
belovedone^, of whom B^ath can rob you? and are they 
secure from his all-ravening power ? O, shed a tear for 
the universal lot of man! m^um over the perishableness 
of the loveliest of the earth \ bow down in sense of hu- 
man frailty t Alas! how much pain, misery, sorrow, 
want, anid distress, earth, that great house of mourning, 
enabraces ! Open thyselfi^iy heart, towards all brothers 
in suffering; offer to them all a warm, hearty sympathy. 
But joy aiid happiness also demand our sympathy. 
The blessing of God is universally shed upon mankind, 
and the sun smiles here, while dark clouds lower there. 
I see the happy infant upon the mother's lap, who bends 
over it in raf)ture, and tries to win the first smile. 
Thus have 1 rested upon a mother's lap ; thus I s|^ my 
now grown son repose, and I'sh are. the mother's joy. O, 
i^mpathize with the bTessed affection of a mother's heart ; 
it is a purely human sentiment, the intimation of th^ 
noblest, the most disinterested joy, which the unfolding 
of human nature in children reveals to us. There the 
youth leads the myrtle-crowned bride to the altar; tears 
of sweet sensilrility tremble in her eye», and the mother 
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fellows fa^ with heart overflowing with joy and sorrow; 
Behold in the happiness of ihe food pair the brightness 
of young life, the blossom-tjme of human hopes, and re- 
joice with theni. Rejoice in the. goodly fruits which 
the tree of humaQily will bear from ihese )Hrecious blos- 
soms ; remember thine own former happiness^ even if it 
be with a tear of sadness. In the house which hong 
has stood desolate, the voice of jubttee resoands. The 
■on, whose name was read on the ^ist of the perished^ 
whom. parents hewailed, has nnespectedly returned ; km* 
dred and friends welcome the restored one, and wish 
joy to the parents^ whom joy makes young again. Yo« 
cannot mingle with the congratulatory throng, but syov- 
pathize, although remote, with the fairest joy which 
cannot he a*«tranger to the human heart. Is not their 
happiness a. gain to humanity^ a gifl of the All-good, 
from whom I alsO have all that gladdens and blesses 
met Do not our hearts ah^te the rapttlre which He, 
with bouQtifiil hand; sheds upon the earth ? * 

Sympathy should be learned from women^ They 
stand in the midst Of a circle of humanity, «nd aH that 
touches their hearts, as wives, mothers, sisters, friends, 
and their occupations themselves, lead them back to 
it ; since their care is always devoted to the simple con- 
cerns of domestic life, aiid in all these the heart has4h^ 
sway. On the contrary, men, by their occupation, are 
always drawn to din especial aim of liib, in which th6y 
do not embrace hotnanity- in itself, but only in some 
particular respect; their heart is filled with violent zeaf, 
and often by party spirit, and at the same time the un- 
derstanding ot the imagination in a manner rules, since 
all- their occupations belong, especially, to one or tlie 
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iHlher of these facuUies. A certain onesidednest and 
coldness thence attaches to them, which hardens theflft 
against sympathy. They are like traveilers, who, hasW 
ening to their journey's end, obsenr^ nothing agreeablft 
and remarkithle on the way, whilst women, like tratdk 
lers for pleasure, who are ever animated and obsenring^ 
6tq) to notice every thing. The society of ladie^hai 
b^n rigbily recommended to, men, as one of the princifc 
paLmeans of culture, but especially in reference to miki^ 
ness and delicacy of manners; its good influenoe apoft 
the.heart has not been sufficiently taken into the accoiiat 
In conversation A^ith ladie^ men ratist appear men, and 
for the sake of entertainment present tt^at only whick 
generally attracts and interests. No wonder that many 
cannot do this, and hence not only avoid femide society^ 
but even despise and dispari^ it. But let every maa of 
eentimenti who. would rise above his own narrow sphere^ 
associate with these feeling souls, and in their circle r^ 
corei; the lost centre of humanity. Their gentleness 
will melt and spflen the cold harshne{»s of professional 
and party zeal ; their susceptibility to every thing truJj 
hunun will banish onesidedness from society into work«- 
shops and places of.business. 

But even sympathy has its limits. Nothing human 
should be utterly strange to man, and every touch of 
feeling should^d response in him; but he should not 
^ive^way too much to sympathy, nor spend uselessly the 
energy of the heart. Sympathy should express itself in 
interest, and its kindly tokens, and move us to benevolent 
and beneficent actions : where neither of the. two is po9» 
aible, and sympathy is idle, we should at least -be modern 
fi0 and reserved in it; There are persons,, ei^eciallf 
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ipomen, who giVe way, with saffering ^rit, to crery 
iBipressioii which the sight of human pain produces 
npoQ them, and thoa torment themselves without its 
being. possible for them to alleviate it by consolation and 
«id ; nay, even when it is commanded by necessity, as a 
sanative medicine If a criminal must suffer a painful 
dea^y.the noble, rational m^n will not be indifferent U» 
it; but^ moved by sympathy, will ^cert 4he influence 
which he has upon legislation to mitigate the barbarous 
severity of capital punishment ; but with the pain, which 
the sight of ihe horrible spectacle excites, he will not 
torment himself^ but rather turn «way hb eyes. It helps 
the sick man for the phyiaician to show sympathy for his 
pain ; but be should not give up to it with effeminate 
weakness, if he would not lose the discretion and com* 
posure which his office demands. Between cold insen- 
lubility and idle effeminacy lies the true medium of 
benevc^ent, active sympathy. 

. Idle, effeminate sympathy is often merely sensuous, 
uid, as it were, Qprporeal, and hence selfish. The pain 
of others excites in some men a nervous sympathy, in 
which they feel merely themselves, and fear for them- 
selves. They are not, on that account, any more than 
the unsusceptible, inclined to active interest, to consola- 
tion, to assistance ; and, if a demand is made upoa them, 
they turn away. They are usually disposed only to 
commiseration, but not to joyous sympathy, because, in 
its nature,^the latter can be little selfish, and the sight 
oft>thers'^ happiness rather excites wishes and desires, 
than interest, in selfish minds. Nay, — should it be be- 
lieved ?— commiseration serves many persons as a mere 
means of e^itement and satisfaction; The taste which 
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the^Rxman people had for fearful theatrical combats, and 
which our^ people have for execations and funerals^ 
serves aa a proof of this. The inl^d conflict of fetf at 
pain and buffering, and the satisfaction that is felt in 
being, free from it, afford a sort of pleastire, which, how* 
ever, is wholly sensuous and selfish. 

Genuine ^oral sympathy is connected with benev(^ 
lence, by virtue of which we feel, ia whatever aROther 
sufiers or enjoys, not merety the sensuous emotion, but 
the sentiment of human worth and human perfection, 
pain at its diminution or joy at its increase ; by virtne of 
which in a human character we behold a manifestation of 
the human mind, •"— accord to'thia our love, -^ consider 
its weal and woe as our own, — wish it success and 
blessing. Sympathy is directed to the condition of the 
maa,- benevolence -to his person *, the- condition has 
worth and significance, however, only inasmuch as^ we 
refer to the person; benevolence cannot be without 
sympathy; t^e letter is the means of exciting the former; 
but the latter is the, pure expression ct humanity. Be** 
nevolence is the most univer^^l humane feeling, and in 
itself only the first commencemient of life, but yet its 
necessary beginning, and, as it were, its elementary ma- 
terial. The heart in which there is no benevolence, 
knows nothing of true love, and is incapable of all noble 
and exalt0d sentiments. He who is . not benevolent to- 
wards otiiers, will feel towards his own no true love, but 
only towards himself in them. Alas! that often meii^ 
who deserve- the praise of many a virttie, lack this first, 
indispensable ornament of the human heart ! that whole 
classes of men, ranks, families, ciril communities, of 
whom much otherwise can be boasted, are strangers tQ 
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this spirit of uiitrersal love ! Its enemy is found in th^ 
q[>irit of caate, rank, guild, family, and a contracted 
public spirit Benev6lence must, on the whole, be always 
lacking in the rank of the nobility, because this is so 
exclusive* It i& very easily lost by those families who 
associate exclusively with each other, and who sep- 
arate themselves from others in society; and by a civil 
community, which has an exclusive citizenship, and 
perhaps 4prms for that purpose a little state by itself. 
A stranger, who enters such> an exclusive circle, will find 
himself coldly received, and find it difficult to win for 
himself attention and interest. But a native, who is a 
stranger to this particular circle, is never admitted/lest 
the prescribed limits be overstepped. This coldness is 
associated with the q>irit of etiquette^ so as w*bolly to 
harden and to close the heatt. Such a4ife must accord- 
ingly lack all freshness, vitality^ grace, and cbeerfuK 
n^fis; on such, cold soil perhaps useful vegetables for 
domestic use may grow, but not the fair flowers of Idve, 
which make earth a heaven. 

Insensibility, indifiereni^, hardness of heart, want of 
kindness, are odious faults, but yet only defects ; but, on 
the contrary,malicious joy at the misfortune and envy at 
the happiness of othei^ dwell in evil hearts, filled with 
hate. If these dispositions have their souree in reVenge, 
and there are enemies against whom they are directed, 
they are then not so execrable, as if, without any provo^ 
cation or exasperation, they regarded the misfortune of 
another only to rejoice in it, and took severe account 
Of every trifling fault in order to see a judgment in what 
has befallen him ; or as if we grudged every one any 
good, and considered ^very felicity and eye^y delight. 
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which we do not enjoy ourselves, as oiir own hurt and 
loss. Envy has in self-love a single root, not in itself 
bad ; but malicious pleasure at others' misfortune springs 
fVom tkepdisonefd fountain of hatred. 

Benevolent sympathy expresses itself in the interest 
which we show in the promotion of the joy of the hap- 
py, and in the consolation and relfef of the suffering, by 
friendly, cordial words; and every one knows what a 
precious gift in joy and sorrow such kindly interest 
is, — how it enhances happiness and alleviates misfor- 
tune. Such, indeed, as do not participate in this inter- 
est, often civilly send back this gift, merely in order not 
to be drawn into relations which'may not be compati- 
ble with their exciusiveness. Let us leave them in their 
desert waste, into which they have banished thenfselves, 
and pass through this rich, blooming life, hand in hand, 
With human joys, giving and receiv'ing sympathy, shar- 
ing joy and grief with one another, rejoicing with those 
who rejoice, and weeping with those who weep, ^—put- 
ting far from us nothing that is truly human I Then all 
blooms pnore beautifully, and sends forth sweeter ft*" 
grance,^^ — every enjoyment is doubled, and every afflic- 
tion is morereasily borne. 

Often we can do nothing for the suffering but show 
ah interest ; and even^ for the deepest grief there is no 
other balsam than the tear of sympathy. Even the ad- 
dress of consolation is often burdensome, and manifests 
only a cold heart, which cannot feel the depth of anotJK 
er's grief, and the arrogance of a weak understanding, 
fgnorant of the n^eeds of the heart; But happy for us 
and the afflicted, if their unhappiness is of such kind, 
Ihat it craves ahd cstn receive aid^or at least c&a be aU 
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leviated by our preserioe and assistance. With joy we 
shall then show our benevolence in beneficence, and in 
action verify the feeling of the heart. Beneficence con- 
sists in the active furtherance of the welfare, and the 
alleviation of the woe, of our neighbor. It is most usu- 
ally directed to the outward^ material weal and woe, and 
takes the part ef poverty, sickness, bodily misery. 

There is a sphere of beneficence which falls^ how- 
ever, entirely within the province of duty. -If poverty 
is* a consequence of unjust civil institutions, by which 
agriculture and trade are cramped, tiud >a great part of 
the people given a prey to want, then those who are 
favored by such institutions^ are in duty bound,. not only 
to help the temporary need, but also to stop" the source^ 
of wretchedness. Poor rates, and such means of al- 
leviation, do not suffice; the evil must be rooted np. 
We have filifeady spoken of this. But, even if the 
prosperous man can take to himself no part of the 
guilt of his neighbor's poverty, — if want be brought 
on by mishap, by the wickedness of individuals, by the 
failure of crops and the rise of prices, — •if the need ia 
only s6 great that man succumbs beneath its* weighty 
and is without the necessaries of life, — then the duty 
of beneficence ensues. It is founded u(>on the originaf 
equality of men, and the equal daim which all have to 
life and its necessary conditions. The sympathy which 
here moves to beneficence, is, indeed, nothing but that 
of respect for the dignity of man, which cannot be 
maintained in such need. Who, that has. a single 
human. feeling in his bosom, can, while revelling in 
superfluity, see a fellow-man die in his neighborhood f 
Whose heart is not cut by the cry of hungry children 
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for bread? - Who can behokl the pate, emaciated 
mother remove the moaning suckling firom the 
breast whose fountain is dried up, and place it 
upon the pallet of straw, and not share with her the 
last morsel of bread? Who could find an unhappy 
traveller pfundered by robbers^ and m<Mrtal]y wounded, 
and, like the priest and the Levite, pass by hard-hearted, 
ittd leave him weltering in blood? fie not puffed up, 
man of wealth, by thy charity to pining poverty ! you 
do no more 4han your duty! and you do it but half, 
because you do not heal the evil from the foundation I 
becai]^e you extend to the hungry only as much a& is 
necessary to prok»igv his troubled existence 1 because 
you do not lift ^p the downcast, nor secure him a free, 
independeut place, in society, that he may feel himself 
(MQe of its substantial members I 

There is^ kind of betieJIcciace, which is as objection- 
able in its source as hurtful ^n its iafluence ; I mean 
alms^giving. to beggars. The individual may, In cora^ 
passion, givjEl something to these wretched beirigs, who 
follow «thrs occupation, and. whom he cannot perma- 
nently relieve; but, if this kind of charity be con- 
tinued, and regularly produce and support mendicity, 
«s has been the case with the Catholics, in regar<d to 
their convents^ it is but perverting good into evil. The 
condition of the beggar is utterly dishonorable, because 
it excludes all independence^ and all sense of honor^ and 
makes man a burden upon society ; because it sup^. ^ 
presses all love of action, all effort towards improve- 
ment, and favors all immorality; nay, beggary is a sort 
of theft and pocket-picking. 

The duty of removing the causes of pauperism^ of 
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obviating, and^ above ^1, of healing, the evikof beg- 
gary, which pres)» with crushing force upon the civil 
condition of the poor, is most securely exercised by 
the comiDunity; and in this, the public spirit of all 
good citizens will distinctly.^ow itself; they will join 
in. active union« and, with united force, seek to stop 
the source of this evil. Where this care devolves upon 
the government^ and it is not, at least, sustained by 
public opinion, the ^il will not be fundamentally 
bealed, because. there is lack of vital^ comprehensive 
energy. 
-Where want is not crushing and. degrading, benefi* 
cence proper begins, -7- that demonisltfmtion of kind hu-* 
manity, that free genero^ty, which no positive duty 
enjoins. If it is the object, to revive a sick man> io 
help up an impoverished citizen, to support a vvidow 
who maintains herself with difficulty, to aid an unfor- 
tunate person, it is then Jhe object merely to improve 
iieir outward condition, to restore and promote their 
prosperity ; and such is the office, of benevolence, which 
consists in making all men as happy as possible,^nd in 
seeking to diffuse universal satisfaction and well-being. 
Bnt this beneficence begins only where our own wants 
cease, and ouc own abundance begins. As benevolence* 
flows from the abundancid of an affectionate heart, so 
the beneficence^ which subserves this, proceeds from 
the abundance of earthly goods. But abundance exists 
where we have not to struggle with pressing necessities, 
aqd no cares disquiet us. Beneficence is associated, 
in noble men, with contentment and frugality — with tha 
frugality which is generous to the poor, and sparing 
towards self. 
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As the spiritual welfare of man i» more importanl 
than his physical, that beneficence, which has for ita 
object a heaHng, improring influence, is ahore that 
which merely relief es poverty and wretchedness^ Both 
kinds of* beneficence are in the. fairest manner united, 
in the giving such assistance's puts the poor man in « 
situation to earn his own livings and recover the lost 
sense of independence. Activity, industrjr, is the root 
of all perfection; and, in the conscious See^'tog of the 
active, useful man, the first spark, of the highi^r moral 
sense of honor appears;^ only restore thi^ to man, and be 
k raised to the first step of improvement The fairest 
Inhere of action for the spiritual good of our fellow-fl^a 
16 th&ed^ication oC the young. Adults are, in a meas- 
ure, so deeply -sunk in moral wretchedness,-^ so verf 
qii|ch accustomed to disorder^ negligenoe, and impurity, 
mnd other worse vices^ — that it is^dtfficul^ if not impos- 
sible, to reform them, and we must often rest content 
merely with superficial remedies. But children are 
8U8e€f>riye to goodness, and are, Jike tender plants, to 
be educated to ^mightier and nobler growth. Let 
them be remoted from the barren soil, and- planted in a 
better ; let them have wr, sun^ and water ;^ support and 
tend them, and they will requite the Tioble care. What 
a fair ofiice, to educate good citizens for the nation! 
for mankind and for the church, moral and i'eligious 
men! to save souls fi'om corruption^ vice, rt^robacyt 
This is a truly Christian office; this is treading in the 
footsteps. of Christ, who came to seek that which i« 
lo^t. But this eduoational: beneficence can be rational 
imd wholesome only when it does not raise ohildren 
of the lower ohss above their sphere, theur calling, md 
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wants, nor pervert and aecneitoin tfaem 46 iinsukable 
habits, but educates them- to be useful and contented 
inembers.of society, in their ^wn appropriate place. > 

Benevolence is directed towards the, person, and so^ 
also/ bedeficenc.e should be. We ought to be benefit 
eent, not merely to give aid, and to reii^ove the evil, 
but to show the needy our sympathy and lore; we 
should enter into ^personal aequaintance with him, 
form a personal attachment to him. Beneficence, 
without benevolence, is as a sounding brass and . a 
tinkling cymbal. ''And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor^ and have not love, I am 
nothing.^' ' 

' Most benefactors wish to treat~^ith the poor merely 
by bestowing gifts, and then get rid of them. -They pur- 
chase, thereby, their peace and comfort, which would 
be disti^rbed by the «tght of misery. A gift which is 
thus, fiS it were,> merely thrown down, lias no value, 
and must depress,, insteadof cheering the poor. There^ 
fore, giving alms to beggars amoirats to nothing, since 
it is done merely to be rid of their importunity, and 
can show them no benevolent interest It is wor^ if 
alms be given with anger or reproaches :- this may be 
done from well-grounded displeasure and indignation, 
and with the purpose of morally im^oving the poor ; but 
the ejid is not gained in this flighty and off-hand way* 
If you feel a real interest for th^ neglected and erring, 
then regularly and permanently concern yourself in his 
welfare, and take him by the arm with 5rm hand. 

A very frequent, and, in fact^ very necessary and 
wholesome, mode of beneficence, is shown in light 
taxes for alms-houses, poor-funds, and rdigious. inslitii- 
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tions, whereby the giver knowa not who receives hit 
boofity, since its distribution devolves upon another. 
But, without denying this benefsiction its worth, w6 
mudt still assign it the inferior rank, since no personal 
kindness ^^ti be shown by H, and this may even bt 
lacking, since the motive proceeds from another, ficti* 
tious source* A pious prejudice is prevalenf respecting 
charities, by which ttie gift is Regarded, apart^ from the 
mode and manner, as meritorioos in itself, and as a sao^ 
rifice acceptable to God ; and a pious expectation of 
reward is mingled with the feeling: it is believed, as 
it were, that alms are placed upon the account for 
eternity, and a thbusand-fold return is hoped for in 
another life for what has been given away hertf. Such 
benefactors have their reward there! On^y what love 
scatters bears fruit for eternity ; for love is eternal. ^ 

Another very common prejudice is, that it is nobler 
to be charitable in secret, than to let the receiver know 
from whom the gift came. There may be cases whe^e 
magnanimity requires this, but, perhaps, never, except 
where there is lack of confidence and friendship. 
Would I make a present to my friend, who finds 
himself embarrassed, 1 must select this way, because 
false pride would otherwise deter him from receiving it 
But, were he noble, and placably disposed,* he must 
receive this proof of my good-will, as a pledge of 
reconciliation, with joy. To a superior, who has 
fallen from his dignity, a benefit from a former in- 
ferior will be oppressiive, but yet only because he 
knows not the true pride. Many men, in point of pe^ 
cnniary matters, are much too punctilious, and show 
thereby, that they place a false talu6 upon them; 
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Every one should foe independent in respect to hia 
naiotenanee ; and it is a shame' to become dependent 
upon others by laziness^ and negligence ; but, by mis- 
Ibrtune^' and even by lack of prudence, to lall into need 
and want, is not against true honor ; and it just as IMs 
conflicts with honor to receive aid from such as wish 
us well and have means. Frugality and strictness 
towards self, by which independence is maintained^ is 
worthy of respect ; but the pride which b reluctant to 
receive a ben^ b to be blamed; it is as if there were 
& reluctance to receive any token of kindness^ and a 
wish to avoid the duty of gratitude. 

As sometimes the false pride of the needy eon^rains 
die benefactor to cover his^ charity with the veii of 
mystery, so it is sometimes the false pride of the giver 
which adopts the same way. He wishes thus to with- 
draw himself from the gratitude of the receiver, which 
is burdensome. to him, to enter into no ncquaintance 
with him, and hold no communion. Woe to the unlov- 
ing disposition, which is ashamed of that faifest requital 
of charity •'— gratitude ! which selfishly would enjoy the 
pleasure of well-doing by itself alone, and share it with 
no one ! For the well-disposed recipient, such a gift has 
something oppressive and humiliating, because he can- 
not expr^ the gratitude with which his hesnt overflows, 
•—because he cannot convince the benefactor that hb 
b^pefit has been conferred worthily. To receive and 
to be grateful for benefits, is one of the relations of 
human reciprocity ; and in all moral intercourse the 
#ame relation ensues. He who withdraws himself from 
gratitude, quits this relation, and deprives his act of its 
fairest moral value. Gratitude is the return by which 
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ibe rectpient of the benefit discharges, as it were, hit 
debt towards the gwer^ and puts himself upon aa 
equality vf'ilh him. If I deprive him of the oppor* 
tuDitj to thank me, I raise myself above ham, and smk 
him beneath nie. 

Towards friends we shaH not be beneficent in tliii 
way, but freely give them vi^at they-need, uid whatever 
the heart commands to be devoted to them ^ friend will 
Idso gladly receive the thanks of friend, whose fatresl 
and. peculiar property is the acknowledgment of Idve; 
and thus love will be interchanged with love, whitol the 
benefit is^ but its outward seal and bond. But, if we 
exercise that haughty kind of beneficence which shuns 
thanks, we show that we do not number the recipient 
vamg our firiends, and we injure him while we ben- 
efit him. Beneficence should spring from benevolence 
towards the person, and commence and carry out a 
reciprocity of love; hence it should always lead to a 
relation of personal friendship. This* very truth is 
necognized in common language, when it is said that 
the benefactor binds the recipient to himself. If be* 
neficeikce do^ not bear this fruit of friendship, it lacks 
its fairest blessing, and it is but a passing phantom. 
. It is therefore that begging is so odious, because^ 
between the receiver and giver of the benefit, no rela^* 
tion of benevolence and gratitude can arise, even if t€ 
be, that an honorable man sees himself obliged to ply 
the dishonorable occupation, and the benefactor is not 
in a situation to help him, otherwise than with an ofU 
rq?eated gift And, therefore, tlie beneficence which 
provides lor spiritual and moral good, i& the fairest^ 
because it necessarily lollies benerdenoe and gratis 
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Inde» tmi beeauie it is noi to be thought of ^thoat a 
hrting 0olicitttde and personal interest. 

Beoeficeol, syHipathimiiig men, who see themselyes 
iMlricied by their narrow fortttnes, often dream of die 
rapture they should fed, if, like a fairy, U»y eonld enter 
the hoards <^ poverty, and poor out the horn of plenty ; 
kew they wouM feed upon the joyful surprise of tte 
befrieaded,— •npoa the rapture gkineing from thenr 
The wish does hoBor to their h^irt, but eon^ 
ID ecrer. The poor should not be overwhelmed 
hjr the magnitude of the benefit^ nor the dtfierence be- 
tween them and their beaefaetors be made so great ai 
to^ make them honor in tiie benefiustor almost a divinity ; 
because the formation of a persomi friendship is thus 
hittdered ; since this always presupposes a certain equals 
ky, at least not too great an inequality. Prmces some» 
tunes exercise such fiiiry*like beneficence; but I do not 
aovy them it, nor the sad prerogative -c^ mercy. The 
fratitttde of a free man, of noble sense of honor, cannot 
fespond to mercy ; homage alone responds to it ; it re* 
■Mins without that loveliest reward — friendly gri^ii^ 
tnde; it is a lofty, proud tree, which stands upon a 
bleak height, 4n the br^ith of cold breezes, and bears 
QO blossoms and fruits. Would any man, who has abun- 
dance at command, help a poor man with extraordiutfy 
generosity, let him at least not olrerwhelm him, and, at 
fbrit, win his confidence by aoaail favors^ in order that 
he may be able to bear the larger ones. 

It cannot be sufliciently taken to heart, that not the 
gifts and their magnitude^ but the kindnes» with which 
they are given, and the design to aid the needy person, 
eanstJitute the value of the benefit That is the richesi 
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benefit, wiucfa is richest inwove. But, although prop. 
erljr a personal relation should always arise between 
the benefactor and the recipient, this does not prevent 
beneficence heing exercised jointly ; but this aim is the 
better attained thereby. How lovely, when the gifts of 
kindly feeling proceed from the circle of a well-disposed 
ijOcieiy, which is connected together by the noblest 
friendship! when the iiidividual members are sent m 
messengers of charity to the poc^r, to ascertain tlieir 
needs, to win their co&fidence, And to carry gifts wheve 
they are most necessary aiul proper I and thus the bond 
of love, which union has joined, intertwines in vuiSus 
ways with the people. Associate forces can do more 
timn individual; and the work x»f beneficence is so 
manifold, that hot only money, but also the difiertot 
gifts of mind and heart, most be united in it. A fair 
proof that our age has made progress, not only ki moral 
sentiment, but also in insight into the laws 'and condi* 
tions of moral life^is found in the beneficent associa^ 
ttons which have-^rung up in alm^t ail the cities of 
Germany, and in this city, so distinguished for its bene- 
factions. Every friend of humanity must wish them 
progress, increase, success, blessing; and their infiu- 
mice can be no otherwise than blessed, since in them 
genuine. love is united with genuine prudence. 

To beneficence corre^onds gratitude -*- the return 
of kindness by afiectionate, jcordial acknowledgment^ 
and by taking the first opportunity to return the^ benefit 
But as, in the latter case, the kind feeling is the valid 
element, so, aljso, in gratitude ; and, if it be sincere, it 
will prove itself* by deeds. As beneficence should be 
aoeompanied by a relation of personal firiendship, se 
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the fairest indication of gratitude is personal regard and 
attachment. In the gratitude of the recipient, the ben- 
e&ctor may and ahouki leceife his reward; to wish for 
kwe, to win love, is the impiidse of a noble heart ; and 
to seek in lo?e the reward of love, is not desecrating 
morality by mercenary selfishness. But we should seek 
so mere than the gratitude of love; no requital,, in any 
form of service, should be made the price of the h&ir 
efit; that would be ignoble, . vulgar selfishness; the 
personal dependence of one obligated td us by btsr 
efits, should not be daimed, nor his dependence in 
opinion, in business, in mode of.life^ for that would be 
the most oppressive of all forms of tyranny. Free, i» 
aoUe, proudly-consciovtt sense of hono^, the man under 
obligation for favors should stand towards his ben^ 
factor, and feel nothing lost to him but the iw^linatioa 
of bis heart* Benefactors often, by such tyranny^ in- 
duce appei-ent ingratitude; and, the person obligated, 
can save his freedom only by rending the bond which 
unworthily binds him. No noble man Gould desire to 
be placed under this mournful necessity ; with bleeding 
heart, he will bfeak awi^ from him Who has perverted 
this fairest of relations to the service of selfishness* 
Ingratitude is in its very semblance odious^ Jind woe to 
the heart that is capable of it ! for it is incapable of 
love, and aM insensible to the blessings in its train. 
The ingrate knows not friendship, whose tie is always 
woven by benefit end gratitude, by giving and receiving 
uid returning; and who is more to be pUied than h^ 
who 48 destitute of this luqi^pliRess? 

What would life be Without kindness and gretitude? 
The§ axe the first *mg^, whom the spirit of love settt 
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tinong men, to make them friends to each other. Kind 
deeds -are the first warm rays of- vernal snnskine, with 
which loTe breaks through the frosty crost of the earth ; 
they are the gifts, with which the divine friend of man 
invitee to herself th6 timid t^hiklren of- earth, as many 
teachers bestow presems upon their scholars, at their 
entrance, in order to win their confidence. KindneM 
draw» the child to the mother's bosom ; in the father, 
it first loves the bene&ctor^ the gnardian^, and fosterer. 
Kindness attaches the ibster-child to its foster-parents^ 
often, wttlra fairer tie than that of Uood^ it binds the 
pupil to his teacher, and establishes between thafli « 
fri^^Mlship and attachment that lasts unto the grave; 
it wenves the first threads of that fair bond, that binds 
tts to country; and gratitude to the mother and nurse 
of all the good which we enjoy, is the seed of the 
iioblest inspiration which fills the citizen's breast. Ben- 
efactors, gdmrdians, instructors, were the heroes who* 
firiBt accQstomed the wild tribes to order and civiliza* 
ticm; and the forms of beneficent masters of the feast, 
as of a Melchisedec, who refi-eshed the warriors with 
btead and wine,4Riine out-with mild splendor from the 
obsiiurity of dncient tradition : nay, our Savior himself 
attracted men io himself by personal benefits; he fed 
tiie hungry, supplied wine for the cheerful festival^ 
healed the sick and maimed. O, whoever possesses 
the goods of earth, let him scatter them, as seeds of 
love, and reap the rich, golden harvest of gratitude I 
let him extend a helping jiand to the needy, and draw 
him, ffis a friend, to his breast! How happy are the 
rich, in possession of that wHich can be the easiest, 
snr^st token of love, -^ which chains hearts with ua- 
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fkinng attcactioH ! Alaal teaoy a heart, rich in Jeve^ 
has nothing but the fulneBS of love, whose pure light, 
devoid of earthly, warming energy, sheds unfruitful 
rays. O, why «re so many ignorant of the use of 
wealth, and deny themselves the fairest blessing it can 
bring 1 Thei'e is nothing more profitable, than benefi- 
cence; for there is no iovelier reward than gratitude and 
love. As the father of a large family, the benefactor 
lives among those intrusted to his care ; as a shady^ 
sheltering tree, he stretches his branches over them; 
as around a fountain, those languishing for refreshment 
^h»r around hinu Every joy of life, which they 
have, he enjoys with them in purer, sympathy ; eyerj 
happy look smiles. ecstasy upon him; their life inter- 
twines by a- thousand delicate fibres with his own; 
their- hearts iieat for him; their prayer is fer him. 
What anxiety, what tender concern, wlien imy grief 
comes upon him ! when sickness lays him upcm ht» 
bed ! and, alas ! when it steals him away, how many 
tears flow for him! how the bereaved fellow his coflla 
in dejection ! how many an invaTid mourns in the silent 
chamber! And fairer yet, because nftre disinterested^ 
are the tears of those who, long siti<5e having outgrown 
his protection, raised by him to the independence of 
thriving citizens, mourn in him nothings but the loss 
of the paternal friend, by whose benignant presence 
they felt their self-respect doubled. And he who re-- 
ceived nothing from him, laments the philanthropist, the 
pattern of a good citizen, thp adviser and -promoter of 
every good»and public-spirited enterprise/ But let the 
fair recompense of human gratitude be the only one 
which beneficence seeks» God, howiever, is its recom?- 
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peoser, as he is the recompeoser of all good; but he 
rewards and blesses goodness only 1>j goodness, love 
by love; consequently, beneficence by gratitude: he 
fertilizes the scattered seed by the power of love, opens 
the heart to its beams, and kindles the spark within it 
to a flame; he efiects gckxl, and rewards it by good 
men, and the good spirit which he pours into their 
minds. And, as the love of the benefector is associated 
with physical gifts, so is the blessing of gratitude with 
earthly reward. A benevolent soul wiH not want ; an 
inpov^ished benefactor is rich by the coantenano€ 
of all whom he has ^friended, and of all the mtg* 
Bftnimous who know his n^Ieness ; the charitable man 
will be blest in all he undertakes; mce love and con« 
fideiice^^ver come to his aid. But, as the soul builds 
fbc itself a body; as energy of will, like a creative 
spark, strikes vipon the outward worlds and brings forth 
the deed; and as, in doing good, it is the spirit of kind- 
Bless only that has value; — so should the material ce- 
wwrd pass only as the outward manifestation of gratitsde 
of heart, — as. the earthly fruit, ivliich falls from this 
heavealy blosson^ - 
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LECTURE XV. 



PRIXNDSSIF. AND hQfX^ 



. r Jdstice, and rei^»eet for the dignity of man, maf 
maintain the equality and peaceful order of reciprocity, 
and prevent hostile c(mflict and injury. Sympathy, 
benevolence, infuses into these fixed, quiet, relations 
the spirit of love, which strives to attract and to bind 
all more closely to each other, and to warm and ani- 
mate the otherwise frigid peace of siociety. But whilst, 
through benevolence, all are kindly disposed towards 
each other, love draws together those who are more 
closely related by nafure^ intimacy, and disposition, 
with a stronger attractive energy, and unites them by 
the inner bond of friendship. Thus the great Hmurti- 
tude of men, who otherwise move ofly in the path of 
citizenship, or are brought together more or less inti- 
mately by general benevolence, is divided, as it were, 
into various groups: here are two friends; there two 
lovers walk arm in arm ; there a larger cir^cle of friends 
is formed, for a common work, either grave or gay; 
there the members of a family gather aroiind their 
head in sweet confidence ; there many such groups are 
united by professional association, or by the more gen- 
eral tie of public spirit. Friendship, in general, unites 
every free combination of men by a narrower bond 
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tban that ofpeace and benevolence; but^ in the stricter 
setise^ we uodersland those affectionate aJJiances of tl^ 
dividual with imlividuals, of which we shall treat 
to-day. 

Friendship, like benevolence^ has reference to the 
peculiar perfection which a man bears in himself; to 
ihat which our heart recognizes in hitn beyond the 
dignity of person and its rights- that which wins our 
favor and approbation, whlcb imparts to us satisfaction^ 
or promises us the devationj enlargement^ refinement 
of oar beingi 

There is a tower kind of friendship, which does not 
subserve the object of perfection, but merely of com- 
panionship. Companionship in itself ts nothing but 
an instinctive animal want, which we share with the 
bcasiSj and which is early awakened in children. It is 
contiected with that natural sympathy, which draws the 
creature towards his like, just as like bodies attract 
each other. Man seeks commnnion, interchange, en- 
tertainment, exhilaration ; he wjjiihes, not only in i^eri- 
ousness and business^ but also in mirth and recreation, 
society and sympathy; he wishes to share his enjoy- 
ment with others, in order to double it. Companion- 
ship is firHt noble and worthy of men when benevolence 
and love join in it — when they enter into intercourse 
and contact with each other, not only as animal beings, 
and from animal wants, but when they hring into it nil 
that should characterize man as man. But we need 
not, on that account, whoily object to union for the 
sake of company and entertainment; such has its good> 
It unites men^ at least outwardly; and there U oo 
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much to divide them, that we mast t^come e^fery 
thing that promotes peace. 

A friendship, whose aim is merely entertainment, 
may he fornicd p^trtly by natural inclination, partly by 
habit. Men feel themselves attracted to men by certain 
external graces of person and bearing, just as, on the 
other hand, certnin external peculiarities are r^tilsire. 
There are persons, who, ab first sight, win favor for 
themeehes: beauty of form, — the soft, friendly, ani- 
mated eye, — charm of voice and conversation, of air 
and movement, — delicacy and refinement of manner, 
— the affability, brightness, and cheerfulness, with 
which they appenr, — the vivacity and richness of their 
minds,— ^ their wit and power of entertainment, — io 
fine, -oh that constitutes their social character, — at- 
tract and enchain. Beauty of person and grace of 
manner make an agreeable impression upon all, and 
their charms serve not merely as a fascination betwieenr 
the sexes,- but they also lead to companionship; and 
many a youth loves, in bis fi^Lend, nothing but the 
attraction of his address; and by this many acoita- 
panion maintains his place in a family, and makes him- 
self indispensable. If nothing higher enter into such 
a connection, — if in a firiend his heart and character 
be not equally loved, — if in his company no higher 
excitement and nutriment be sought, -^ then nO true 
value attaches to this connection ; meanwhile, it is very 
well if merely nothing bad enter into it, — if the exter- 
nal grace^and the brilliant gifts of conversation do not 
sweeten the poison of vice and bad sentiment, -r- if the 
innocent youth, enticed by sacb fascinations, do not 
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enter into tbe society of vice, nor allow bis waim 
heart to be chtU^d by the briUiant jagglery of aa 
unbelieving) ilnloving, satirical wit. 
' Others become associates merely through habit. No 
graceful efaarm draws them together ; the pleasure of 
their society^ consists solely in the adaptation caused by 
long acquaintance, in the gratification of a want that 
kas arisen by length of time, and in the multitude of 
pojints ^f contact wkich^ long association has brought 
whli^ it. The one knows idi tlie relations of the other ; 
botii have many common experiences, whose remem- 
brance seasons cohrersation, ^and is a sonrce of attach- 
ment in view of new eventd that ^ arise. There is a 
youthful frii^dsfaip, which springs neither from the 
ktipttlse of inclihation nor the congenidity of hearty 
bat froHi habit alone, and often lasts througb life; such 
a one has jio high worthy but yet may contribute to the 
pleasure of Ufe, 

But -inclination and habit, as source^ of attachment, 
may still subserve a higher. ^iendship or union of 
hearts'; and, since man is a. physical, sensuous being, 
it is evidently better, if with the inward union the 
external, sensuous attraction cooperate, and if hAbit, 
which fixes every thing; make the free choice of the 
heart enduring, and, as it were, a necessity. A bond 
of fi-iendship which mclinatioh and habit help to form, 
is indissoluble, and defies all the vicissitudes of life. 
If, by the external attractions of beauty and grace, love 
wins love^'-r^if steadfast congeniality of dii^si^tion and 
views of life concur with the agreeable routine of 
hi^it,-^the fairest tie is^rmed; the inner and outer, 
freedom and necessity, have ergai^^cally combined w^ 
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and. pervaded eaefa other. Such a* friendship I$sls 
through life ; holds ifood in all relations, conditions, 
and circumstances; has a cheering, soothing, strength* 
«niiig njAuenccTr ^^^\ respects; and is an inexhaustible 
source of happiness. Hence 4be friendship of youth is 
fto lovely, if it does not arise merely from natural incU- 
nation ^nd habit^ but from congeniality of heart, from 
like views of Ijfo, and similarity of purpose. Hearts 
early united can no more be severed from each other-; 
no relation of life, no distnction of rank, can easily 
tear tiiern asaitder. Anc^, as youthful remembrances 
become more vivid in old age, -^ as the ag«d look back 
longingly to the pIay*grounds of their youth, to the 
Yales of their home, — so youthful friendship, if it has 
grown cold, often revives in later jrears. Afler mady 
other connections have been dissolved, many illiJ^ions 
have vanished, many losses been regretted, the bereaved 
and deserted longingly seek each other ; the hopes oC 
youth, which they shared together, and which they re- 
awaken in confiding conversation, assuage the wounds 
which bitter experience has inflicted; the intimation 
of a higher, better existence mingles the rosy rays of- 
their evening twilight with the ruddy dawn of their 
youthful dreams; and, thus reunited^ they cheerfully 
walk with each other towards the grave. Fraternd 
love is therefore so unchangeable, because it springs 
from the mysterious fountain of natural kindred and 
inclination, and is fixed by early habit and the most 
confiding intimacy; if congeniality of heart be only 
added to this, then it is the most indissoluble, intimate, 
holiest friendship. ' They who, beneath tlie same ma- 
ternal heart, rested upon the same bosom, saw the first 
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light leather, attempted the first stamniermg Inp,— ^ 
who liave. shared the first plays, — whose hearts hare 
been moved by the same impressions of joy aud grief, 
nurtured by the same feelings of love, — these seek 
and find each other again, when they have been bng 
and far removed fi-om each other; they have turned 
their choice and destiny towards different aims, which 
they perhaps ha^e not reached ; they return, disap- 
pointed ^ to the quiet path of nature; they dee to one 
miother's arms, to weep tears of sadne&a upon a trusty 
4)eart; and they never more leave this steadfast asylum. 
Well for us, therefore, if the external bonds of inclU 
nation and habit attach ms to our friends; but true 
friendship craves, still a deeper, a more intimate bond— ^ 
<^Qgeniality of heart. Its fiindamental condition is es* 
teem or respect. This respect is different fipom that 
which we have acknowledged upon the ground of jus- 
tice, and which we owe to every man, as a rational be* 
ing.and as a member of the moral commonwedth* 
Cfeneral respect for man has reference to the dignity of 
person, alike in all, and is the same towards all; but 
this respect or esteem, and higher estimation, has refeiw 
ence to the peculiar perfection which a man maintains^ 
and which may be greater or less, and differs according 
to.circutnstaace. That respect of justice I owe even to 
the. criminal and villain; but this respect or esteem I 
can show only to the virtuous and noble. Again, it is 
■of two kinds. It has respect partly to the moral worth 
of the man, and values in him his disposition and his 
good^will, and as such is most valid r it has reference 
9gain partly to the excellence and culture of his mind* 
to. gifts, knowledge, capability, to activity and conse^ 
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quence in life, and prizes what we call ieaert ; bot as 
80ch it takes bat the second plaee. In connection with 
the former, it will contribute much to the establtsbment 
of ftLeiiclfihip : since^ in him with whom a neair connec- 
tion isUesiredf accomplishments are sought in addition to 
moral goodness ; but, apart from moral respect, these 
cannot be i\\e Jbundatiou of friendship. They who do 
not hold to the eternal laws of Tirtue cannot be iirmfy 
connected to each other ; selfishness may connect them 
for a while, or a natural inclination draw them togeth^, 
but there is Uck of true union of heart between thcMse 
who do not agree as to the main aims of life : hence 
the J cannot, on the whole, be congeoial. Ah true love 
is grounded u|>on the love of virtue, and all inclinatioin 
of souls towardd each other must steadfastly tend towards 
virtue, as the magnet ever points towards-the pole. 

Esteem, of whatever kind, is a clear, placid sentiment^ 
of which we are made conscious by the understanding. 
According io our convictiohs, we estimate the moral 
character and accomplishment, of another, and come to 
a more or less decided conclusion ; we apply, as it were, 
a rule to the worth of others, and the more or less fa- 
vorable the result pf this measurement is, the niore or 
less favorable is the verdict of onr estimation. But, 
essential as. esteem is to friendship, it does not depend 
solely upon this. We esteem many persons highly 
without being their friends; we gladly enter into busi- 
ness relations with men of moral vforih and desert,, be- 
cause we expect from them security and aid ; but some 
obstacle stands between our heart and theirs which we 
cannot surmount, or they leave us cold and indifferent, 
and we cannpt enter upon that nearer^ intima^ connect 
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ihn with them which tsmistUates the essence of friend* 
ship. 

With esteem, love roust concur, in order that friend* 
ship may arise. But shall we more closely describe and 
define this nliysteripus something, which we all feel, but 
which is so difficult to represent 1 It may, perhaps, be 
said, what we love. It is nothing more than morai 
goodness and pedal! iair worth, yet with this distinction, 
that we love the heart more^han strength and firmness 
of will, inoral perfection niore than talents and excellence 
of intellect, understanding, wit, knowledge, and capa* 
biHty. The firm, straightforward, matter-of-fact man 
wiU have t claink upon our respect; on the contrary, 
the feelings spiritual, enthusiastic, magnanimous man, 
fdiose noble heart sfain^ out from his deeds, will win 
OUT heart The scholar, the thinker, the poet, the 
artist, we shall -respect only as such, and first love them 
when we discover, in connection with their intellectoal 
gifis and excellences, an enthusiastic love of truth and 
beauty, a heart of sensibility. As we love that which 
belongs to the heart, and touches and wins the heart, 
so also we love with the heart Esteem, although it 
^rings- from a sentiment, expresses itself in a clear, 
more or less decided verdict of the understanding ; on 
the contrary, love belongs wholly to sentiment, and 
cannot in its grounds be fully conceived by the under- 
standing. Thus much may be said, that we recognize 
in love a worth and perfection peculiar, and peculiarly 
responsive with ourselves ; that we, by an especial sym- 
pathy, and a peculiar congeniality, feel ourselves drawn 
to the beloved object; that we find in our friend that 
which helps and furthers our pwn inner life, and by 
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which we are strengthened, cheered, and elerated. 
But this especial congeniality, while it has reference 
to the concerns of moral life, and of human perfection, 
must always he founded upon an harrocmieus enthosi^ 
asm for goodness. Without enthusiasm, there is no true 
friendship; and what is called by that nartie is eithw 
merely a connection by inclination and habit, or a 
partnership of gain, or the cold relation x)f respect. 
Virtue supplies the threads (^ the bond of friendship, 
but enthusiasm weaves the bright colors and gleaming 
geld into the fair yreb; that smites souls in eqnal, firm 
fidelity to the laws of the morid worlds this exalts 
them to equal, free ac^ration towards the higher aims 
and patterns of perfection. By enthuBiasm, let me not 
be understood to'mean fanaticism; this will Ibrm no 
ties, or else but transient ones; true enthusiasm is 
indeed a warm, but not an always sparkling flame, and 
can survive to calm <dd age. Ekuhusiasm is, as we 
have already seen, inspiration -<- the exalted direction 
of the mind towards the highest sacred aim of life, the 
goods of truth, justice, and beauty; and -this direction 
is indispensable to true love — nay, is one with it. 

There are different steps and circles of friendship. 
All those who coincide with each other in views -of 
life, — who share the same purpose, — who are con- 
nected by an employment carried on with zeal and 
enthusiasm, — who are devoted to the same favorite 
taste, ' — may be called friends. Thus it is with fervent 
associates in the same faith, enthusiastic patriots, the 
patrons of sci^ice and art prompted by true love for 
truth imd beauty; intimately coinciding in their dear* 
est pursuits, they love eadi other. By the same friend- 
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M^i teachers and dcholars, mtoters. and pnpUs, are 
imked; love of truth, beauty, unites them as pro* 
fessional associates, and gratitude and personal attach- 
fneht come in to join the bond more firmly. Others 
become united by some rdation in life — as master 
and servant, superior and subordinate, employer and 
employed; both feel mutual reject, both have formed 
an inner connection for Hfe, chosen the same aim; and 
in this union persons^ are bound by attachment and 
fidelity to each other, and ti certain congeniditty of 
heart is formed, which, however, has its ground in the 
eommon r^hitioii. Persons who^ by the pul^ic nature 
i»f their destiny and th^ir office, have manifested to all 
eyes their good disposition, and the estimabl^e quaHties 
<^ their heart, and drawn universal attention to them* 
selves,-^ find, among many, an admiring, affectionate 
regard^ and behold themselves surrounded hy a large 
drcle of friends, who offer them touching tokens of 
good-will; they cannot know all these as th^y are 
known by them, and therefore do not loi^e them In the 
same way ; but gratitude makes up the lack of love, 
the love manifested, wins bafck love ; and we may cer- 
tainly 'Call such a connection friendship, since it is a* 
relation of respect and love. 

Friendship, in the proper and highest sense, is a 
persona] connection, not merely by some common ih- 
teirest, but through personal qualities themselves. Cer- 
tainly, friends -shoufd always have a common love and 
inspiration, and elevate their souls to the i^ame high 
aims; but, at the same time, they should find what 
they love, each in the other's heart. They should love 
each other for the sake of something higher, but still 
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ibff each other's sake. They should imd the idea with 
which they are inspired, realized and rooted in each 
other's heart. If it is truth which especially inspires 
them, then they should love one another for the sake 
of the pure, vital love of truth ; if they ^re especially 
ardent for the restoration of justice in society, let it be 
ttie sacred, steadfast courage to dare all for right, 
which binds their hearts firmljr to each other ; if it is 
the love of art which unites them, let each one love, 
in the living work of art, the beauty pervading his 
whole life, the inward proportion, the purity and love* 
liness of his mind. And, if there is no one especial 
aim, nor parttcular taste, but only love in general fbr 
goodness, in which they coincide, then let )each be the 
other^s pattern, guide, and support, in the path <^ 
virtue; let one love ib the other the pure, free spirit 
of humanity, the noble, affectionate heart, the firm, 
strong will. In the strictest sense, this personal fViend^ 
ship will take place only between equal s^ bet^^een com- 
panions of the same age^ class, profession, education, 
and tendency of life. A certain difierence will be 
beneficial, and present more points of contact ; scholars 
of different depiEirtments will be, perhaps, more closely 
united than those of the same department, and the 
same will be the case with artists ; since, in the gen- 
era] similarity of |)rofession, individual variety excites 
a more manifold interest, whilst the unavoidable one- 
sidedness, which every profession induces^ may be re- 
pulsive. But too great differences are not favorable to 
friendship ; they must be levelled - down by equality in 
general human culture. Friendship is the most com- 
plete relation of communion and reciprocity which €an 
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take place between men. Now, the fiindameotal law 
of all reciprocity is equality ; that of civil reciprocity is 
equality jof human jdignlty in the equal relations of civil 
intercourse ; that of universal philanthropy is the equal- 
ity x>f men in the various relations of human perfection ; 
in order that the most complete communion and reci- 
procity may arise, equality of relations, perfection, con- 
cerns and condition, culture and efi^rt, must be added 
to equality of human dignity. The nobler friendship 
i», the less the disproportion of outward condition, pov- 
erty and wealth, high and Low station^ will cause di»* 
turbance ; but much freedom and- elevation of soul are 
requisite to level down these disproportions, and the 
happiness of friendship is always more secure upon the 
even ground of equality. 

. Foriiphat should friendship serve, or what is its db^ 
ject 1 This question is not so easily considered, as if 
friendship were to be sought for the sake of profit, since 
this would be desecrating it. Love has no price : it is 
its own price, reward, and object. Do-yeu ask why the 
mother lovfes the child, the child the mother ? Do you 
ask why heart inclines to heart, and gives and receives 
love? It must love, and seek love, as it beats, and 
draws in and sends out the blood. When two persons 
have become acquainted and attached to each other, a 
purely human object is attained ; they love each other, 
and love is the law ef the universe. But there is a subor* 
dination of aims among each other, and thus friendship, 
surely, — although no empty means, but in itself an 
aim, — may subserve a higher object: it is but one^ 
although one of the fairest forms of life, and hence, cfiay 
be c<uitemprated in its beneficial influence upon the 
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whole Hie. That higher object is no othisr ^an the 
higher Jove of purely spirrtual, eternal good; Upon th^ 
bosom of a friend the heart should beat warmly, for 
truth, justice, beauty; since it is strengthened by com^ 
munioQ^ and sympathy, and draws nutriment from a 
friendly heart That which often moves the heart but 
a&an indefinite longiBgj which hovers before the mind 
a9 a wavering ideal^ comes ta us from a friend's heart 
as a definite, living form,— -is found in his mind aft 
dear, steady insight, *-^ and he is thus. a gainer in firm- 
ness of soul. The higher, spiritual love finds in friead«^ 
ship an earthly hold and support Suppose one friend 
is in danger of being enticed by earthly allureHients, and 
of being faithless to higher love; then the warning 
voice of the other will lead Jiim back agaia — the 
strong bands of love, which bind him to that true, ex- 
alted heart, will redeem him» Does the. fervor of one 
cool, then the other will pour through him the fire of 
love, and rekindle the feeble flame. However much 
life presents that is dangerous to higher love, — ^how-* 
ever much that is degrading, wearying, overwhelnio 
ing» — the spirit of friendship, like a guardian genius, 
will turn it all aside, and conquer by the power ^f love. 
How many a fair hope is frustrated ! how mj^ny a painful 
disappointment casts down the afifectionate heart! then 
the stronger friend is a source of strength, who, with 
broad vision, rises above the illusion of the raoment.^ 
How often our faith in the triumph of goodness in the 
world is shaken ! how often it appears as if only wicked^ 
ness and f.lsity could triumph in this world ! then oar 
firmer friend strengthens us by his unchangeable faith, 
and, even if ive cannot believe 1iis consoling assuranceii 
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we yet feel thai goodiiess dwdk in his heart, and faith 
retorns to us ; the whole earth m^y sink into ntght, 
yet, in the eye of a friend, the light of the higher world 
beams upon us. Thus friendship 80{i^[>ort8, cherishes, 
and animates our higher love; it hdps on our eflforts 
towards its exalted aims ; it xinites the powers of 
fkiends, and thereby strengthens^ them, and makes them 
¥iictorious. If both share the same work of life, the 
8«rae calling, thea they immediately suppbrt each other ;- 
if they work in diffi&rent spheres, there is still many a 
point of contact, in which they can meet to help and 
advance- each other; if one tires upon his way, the 
olber hastens to his relief ; if he finds himself in per- 
plexity, then he stands by him with his counsel. Even 
this single service, which friend affords to friend, as an 
adviser, is of inestimable value. Where should we 
find better counsel, than in him who knows and shareft 
our feelings, and to whom we can confidingly open our 
heart T Iiito the bosom of friendship we pour our 
troubles, and are consoled hy the act of imparting 
them. 

Yet friends, however intimate they may be, should 
be independent of each other ; each should maintain 
his own place, and his own sphere of action in life, and 
neither degrade the other into subservience to himself. 
He who annoys his friend needlessly in his private 
affairs,' and claims his attention now for every object of 
self-interest, desecrates the fair relation of pure love by 
base selfishness. Friendship should subserve a higher 
aim; both friends should devote their united powers 
to an object which transcends their mutual worldly in«> 
terest. Of course, one friend should be of advantage 
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to aaother^ ao4 use every op^portttftiiy io render hira 
service; but U this the proper object of friendship 
does not lie. These courtesies should not lead to par- 
tiality, so that the advantage of a friend shall be pro- 
moted at the expense of the common good, or, indeed^ 
at the expense of justice and truth. The noble man 
will not thrust his friend into an office which he is in- 
capable of discharging; he will not seek to free him 
from deserved punishment;.and, for his sake, will not 
swerve a hair from truth. Only in conflict fot the con- 
cerns of mankind^ Criends should stand by each other, 
and one always be ready for the other's service ; but 
otherwise, every one should take care of himself, and 
try to be efficient in his own affairs. On the contrary, 
in extraordinary casiss, when a friend falls into* dang^ 
and need, and his fortune is at hazard,-^ or if he is 
found in some pressing embarrassment, and cannot get 
through without aid and support, --^ then this othfer 
should hasten to his aid with all he has in his power, 
and then the distressed one shouid have a claim upon 
the helper. In case of need, every thing should be 
common between -friends, which otherwise is separate; 
they should sacrifice property and blood for each other, 
and abide by one another to the last. 

Confidence is the soul of friendship. No community, 
not even the civil commonwealth, can exisr without it ; 
how much less the communion of hearts! Friendship 
can arise only ^y one party representing himself as he 
truly is, and exhibiting his mind without any veil ; since 
it should be a union of hearts. No hypocrisy is more 
odious than that which deceives friendship, and thereby 
breeds treachery. If friends have joined each other in 
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mutual interchange of hearts^ their union can continue 
only by continued confidence. To* confiding, opeA 
eommunication, sincere, hearty response corresponds; 
feeart pours itself into heart ; eye is mirrored in eye; 
«nd thus souk blend with each other. This life of 
vicissitude brings many a change of view and feeling. 
In order, then, that congeniality may be maintained, 
let friend freely commune with friend, and freely di»- 
dose the changes of feeling that may occur. Even if 
« friend may blame a new view, or determination, — 
may be indignant at a weak fear to whi^h we have gives 
^ay, or a fauk which we have incurred^ — this blame, 
this displeasure, we will fondly receive, as a gift of love^ 
as wholesome medicine. This frankness is one of the 
holiest duties of friendship,, which cease as soon as 
the mouth counterfeits approval, while the heart enters- 
tains displeasure. A friend should be our warning 
guardian genius, and our guide in the path of virtue; 
and, if all lie, deceive, and flatter, let truth stand forth 
to the bewildered mind, in the form of ^iendship, and" 
scatter the phantoms of deadly delusion. 

Besides openness and veracity in communication, 
confidence is shown in the reliance which one places 
iipon the love and fidelity of the other. However con- 
founding and deceptive appearances may be between 
friends, neither doubts the other, nor believes him 
guilty of any baseness, nor gives room for a suspicion. 
If soul has acknowledged soul, and found each other 
in the eternal harmony of love, no discord can arise 
between them without being quickly removed. Friend 
shows confidence to friend in need ; he calls him to his 
aidy and is certain that he will appear; he reckons as 
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securely upon hifn as upon himself; siace he himself 
would not stay behind if the other called him. 

And this confidence is answered by unchangeable 
fidelity. The faithful breast, as a sanctuary, keeps t 
friend's secret; frankness finds in secrecy its safe 
asylum ; and no third person may intrude into the com- 
munion of hearts. Unwavering constancy to that for 
which both associated, is expected by friend^ and thd 
expectation does not deceive him. Although calumny 
may seek to cast the shadow of suspicion between two 
friends, and the complex relations may place the ckHi- 
duct of one in an enigmatical light, — ever true, he 
comes forth safely from the deceptive appearance, shows 
Mmself in the old, trusty form, and falls into the arms 
of his friend. " Could you doubt me 1 No ; you wa- 
vered not; and I remain firmly yours, and will remain 
ep forever.'^ And both close anew, and more firmly, the 
eternal covenant, and join their souls in intimate em- 
brace. The fidelity of friends is preserved in need, and 
in death; they stand and fall together. Shame upon 
him who deserts his friend in danger! to whom his 
own happiness and life are dearer than his friend's ! wiio 
can venture no sacrifice for him in time of need ! The 
true friend ^oes not wait until his companion, hard 
pressed, calls upon him ; with wakeful eye, he spies, out 
the dangei: from afar, fronts it with brazen breast, and 
has turned it aside, or, falling, breathed out his loving 
q>irit,, before the other has any intimation of peril. 
Glorious conflict, in a friend's behalf! beautiful tri- 
umph, which is won for him I sweet sacrifice, to die 
fpr a heart beloved! 

It is a great, inestimable happiness to have a friend I 
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to caH a soul wholly one's ownl to' live, in a beloved^ 
trusty heart) a second, exalted existence! Joy to him 
whom Heayen has granted many friends ! who is united 
by ah inspired love, by a noble^ purpose, with many 
congenial, noble minds ! who sees himself followed in 
bis pilgrimage of life by a numerous host of ardent, 
tigilant eompanions ! To him a cheerful heart is se* 
cured; he goes triumphant towards the goal; and, if 
hfe attains it not, yet his friends will, and through them 
he «iicbeeds. But joy. above all to him who press^ 
one aihong his companions more closely to his heart, 
embraces him wiih a brother's arms^ and in him re* 
eovers' himself twofold ! AIL the rays of love, as to a 
Ibcos, sfream in unison into such a covenant of heart, 
to kindle the mighty flame of inspiration; and every 
energy of courage, confidence, hope^ and consolation, 
dwells in -minds so intimately united, so as to make 
them victorious and invincible. 

if we have xlesignated friendship as the bond of as- 
sociate enterprise, this holds good especially between 
men/ Female friendship is not tha^t of earnest action, 
but that of quiet congeniality of feeling; since, gen- 
erally, feminine life appertains more to sensibility of 
feeling than to energy of action. The office of women 
is liihited to domestic life, which, in its nature, excludes 
all participation on thfe part of others. Only in extraor- 
dinary cases af need, can female friends assist each 
other; and then they will manifest entirely the same 
fidelity as appears is the othier sex. The delicacy of 
domestic relations does not always permit female friends 
to Msi. advice 6f each Other, unless: they both belong to 
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the same faousehdd Oh account of ^s seclusion of 
feminine relations, friendship between women is chiefly 
restricted to sympathy; kindred hearts will incline 
towards each other, to share joy and grie( and ta seek 
consolation in each other, even shsruld it b6 permitted 
to find utterance only in silent tears ; they will cherish 
in each other a love which thedomestic circle does not 
embrace and impart, and interchange their feelings 
iq;>on the general affairs of life; th6y will >refreshy 
strengthen, cheer each other, to retcim with renewed 
energy to their private spheres. But, on account of 
this its nature, feminine friendship is rare in mature 
years, and is most intimate in youth, where the se- 
clusion of domestic life has not yet entered. The 
maiden stands free by her friend's • side ; both go ta 
meet the future with the same hopeful anticipations; 
both hearts beat with the same emotions, and crave 
sympathy. An intimate, confidential league is there 
formed, with no other aim than mutual love And com* 
munion ; and this youthfiil friendship continues, if both 
become mistresses of a household. Again they seek 
each other's society, to find in each other that whicli 
the love of husband and children cannot and need hot 
impart, to delight in sweet remembrances of their 
youth, to enjoy, in confiding fondness, a happy hour. 
Female fi-iendship has not the grditdeur of the manly ;^ 
it has no glow of bright inspiration, is not maintained 
in heroic conflict; it is a tender, sweet-scented floweir 
in the quiet garden, but a precious ornament, an iaes- 
timable blessing of life. 

To friendship, love betweien man and woman ii& 
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close] J reltrted, or sexual love. WkhOut friendfihip, 
it is a dark, rude instinct, unworthy of man; but yet 
it is very different from friendship. 

In the first place, inclination, the attraction of per- 
sonal charms, is essential to love, but to friendship, oa 
the contrary, merely incidental. We do not confine 
that which awakens inclination, and attracts maa 
towards woman, to the fascination of personal syn*- 
metry, beauty, and gxace; the mind has, also, its 
sensuous attractions, which are shown in the gait^ 
mien^ speech, in the play of thoughts and feelings; 
but, where every attraction of this sort fails, not love, 
but merely friendship, takes place. The inclination 
of man towards woman is different from that of man 
towards man, of woman towards woman ; for it excites 
the desire of possession, which is foreign to friendship. 
The differetit sexes are made for each other; it is the 
duty and -wish of man to be with woman, of woman 
to be with man; a deep, powerful yearning draws the 
one to the other; the manly nature wishes to be made 
complete by the feminine, and the converse. As, in 
nature, one substance, one f6rce seeks and attracts 
another, so the different sexes attract each other; as 
the earth is attracted by the sun, and this sheds its 
attractive power upon all the planets, so as to maintain 
' the equilibrium of the universe, so woman will, am^ 
must, depend upon man, 'and man will, and must, draw 
woman into his orbit of existence. This decided in* 
elination of man towards woman, which we call the 
sexual instinct, appears in every instance of affection 
between the sexes ; and this is founded upon the pecu- 
liar charms which are presented to a peculiar susceptl- 
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bility. In regard to inclination^ we must lake electire 
affinity or^ idiosyncrasy into the account, since one 
feels himself attracted where another remains cdd^ 
and the iningiing of tempierament, which in each one 
is peculiar, may hare gre^t influence. Wherever this 
peculiar attraction of one l^ another takes {da^ce. Na- 
ture, by the strongest of her physical instincts, de* 
mands the union; arm in arm, heart to heart, the 
lovers would Qhare life with each other; the vital 
warmth in each heart kindles into a flame,, which s^^s 
to blend with that in the other's heart 

What uudinatioo is to the sensuous Kfe, is found 
for the £^ritual in love, which, again, is dif^ent from 
the love of friends, and is founded upon the diflerence- 
of sexes. Man is jHrincipally active, woman passive: 
the former acts upon society by an intellect penetrating, 
comprehensive,, regulating ; in an energy formative and 
productive, he goes forth to the conflict, seeks an aim 
to strive for, takes a place in civil life, and presses after 
distinction; but woman is passive in segard to public 
life, and receives external impressions without reacting 
force, but ivith a sensibility, by the side of which the 
intellect stands merely docile and defensive. Man and 
woman present, by themselves singly, an ineomplete 
form of life — are like separate halves of a whole hu- 
man soul; hence the mutual wish to complete their* 
being. The man, given up to outward aflairs, returns 
to himself by pouring his soul into a feminine heart ; 
whilst life, thus variously agitated, draws him hither 
md thither, and distracts him, he will recover his 
whole, undivided being in feminine s^fibction ^ for his 
ardor^ dissipated in action, he will derive fresh nutn* 
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ment and vigor from the ever-c<^iott8^ full fountain of 
a woman'a heart; he will repose from turmoil and 
strife upon the gentle bosom of his wife, where peace 
dwells; by her side, and with her sympathy^ he will 
celebrate his victories, enjoy his good {ortune ia two* 
fold consciousness, and behold his whole existence 
mirrored ia a beloved heart Womaii, on the contrary, 
feels herself drawn by the most opposite yearning 
towards man ; removed from public life, or contem- 
. plating it only from afar,^ she will at least, through a 
heart beloved, feel its creative movement in her own; 
in herself void unless she receives, she thirsts after the 
frilness which flows from a manly breait; she wishes 
to love, admire, confide, hope, and therefore craves an 
object imd excitement. Thus, by an interchange of 
affection, by giving and jreceiving, life first 4s made 
perfect ; each finds in the other what he lacks in him- 
self; each returns to the other his Offu with addition. 
Mysterious hmrnioAy of affection I intimate pervasion 
of hearts formed for each other I enchanting play of 
harmoniouib chords, whose tones mdt into each other ! 
Such a onison does not take place in the friendship 
of man with man, nor of woman with woman; here 
like parts of the soul are related to each other, — -manly 
enterprise to manly enterprise, feminine sensjj^lity to 
feminine ^nsibility,— ^and the other parts are more or 
less averse to each other. In friendly league, two souls 
stand by each other; on the contrary, in love, both 
souls melt into one, and interchange with each other 
all that they bear in themselves. 

As the inner life, and the knowledge of the outward, 
are completed for lovers by their covenant of hearts. 
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they need one another also for outward life and its 
afl^irs. Man, who is called abroad by his civil and 
professional duties, needs domestic quiet, which can 
be affbrded him only by the quiet, trusty care of 
woman; as hiA heart finds in her peace and the inner 
joy of life after the turmoil, so she receives him, when 
he returns home, with the refreshment and attention 
which his frame and whole physical condition need. 
On the other ^ hand, woman needs manly protection; 
life's labor would overwhelm, could she not depend 
upon maintenance and defence from man. He builds 
the house of which she has !he care; he prepares fof^ 
hec the quiet sphere of action, without which she 
could be of no consequence in life. Here, also, the 
entire distinction of the sexes repeats itself; and the 
different position of man and woman in regard to life 
conditions and promotes that interchange of hearts. 
Woman respectg, admires, Joves the striving energy 
of man, to whom she owes every thing, and tnan finds 
his reward in her sympathy, satisfaction, and gratitude; 
■he cheers and consoles him when business vexes him, 
whenever his undertakings fail; and, in the cheerful 
%ttiet of home, which he owes to iier, he forgets all 
that presses ind agitates him. And, if Heaven blesses 
their u^ion with children, — whom the mother tends 
in the stillness of home, — for whom the father toils 
abroad, and for whose education he labors with skilful • 
hand, r— then the mutual office is shared,- and in the 
fond offspring of love the f^ir joy of life blooms, in 
whose fruition the hearts of the parents meet and mek 
together anew. 
In outward respects, the lovers thus seek also a 
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union of entire eidstence^ they would share with each 
other one and the same being; ^—whilst friends take 
"each his own place in life, each his own sphere of 
action, and unite as helpers only in extraordinary cases. 
In ^this respect, love is exclusive. . One can have sev- 
eral friends, although .he loves them in different de- 
grees; .but love exists only between two. For, since 
it wishes entire union for life, — the union of. sense, 
soul, and interest," — a third person ^annot participate 
in it without disturbance ^nd dienation. 

The distinction between - friendship and love goes 
still further. Both are ibunded upon mutual esteem 
and respect, which, as we have seen, attain conscious- 
ness through the understanding. But this decision of 
the understanding will prevail in friendship, and be 
subordinate in love. Since the former is not a union 
for entire life, but for esqp^ecial objects and tendencies, 
the value of a friend will be estimated intellectually^ 
if not entirely measured by the scale of these objects, 
and of that which promotes them, ^nd. the -sentiment 
of friendship will > mostly express itself in clear, placid 
opinion and di^osition. Often, friendship is founded 
upon a long probation o£ the friend, and hence must 
be^ entirely the result of rational reflection. In love, 
on the contrary, feeling not only prevails over under- 
standing,, but unites with, force of imagination,^ and 
makes itself known in an enthusiastic, poetical frame 
of mind. 

Lovers seek and find in each other all that they need 
in life in order to b complete consciousness of them- 
selves. As every one for himself bears within him 
in anticipation an ideal of his life, — the completion 
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of all his efforts, wishes, and fears, -^ and, at the out- 
set of his career, views the whole path of life to be 
travelled, outstretched before him ; so each finds in 
the other the completion of all that is necessary to 
carry out thb ideal, so that it may comprehend every 
thing which constitutes a perfect human exJstence. 
The youth, who^e breast swells with an ardent desire 
of action, finds in his beloved that fulness of sentiment 
by which he hopes to nurture his own heart, and to be 
made truly conscious pf himself, — tlie peace, the hap- 
piness, from which he may derive repose and consola- 
tion,— a susceptibility of interest in all that he prizes 
and strives after in life, — the harmonious echo of aH 
that moves bis own soul,— *- the softened and glorified 
reflection of the varied light ^md coloring of his own 
mind ; he beholds in the heart beloi^ed a clear, fem- 
inine reflection of bis whole manly existence; he 
recognizes himself in his beloved, and there feels 
wholly his worth and his destiny. The maiden, on 
the other hand, finds in her -beloved all the fulness 
of energy that is proper to develop and form the life 
in its richness and energy, and from which she hopes 
incitement and satisfaction for her heart. Her ob- 
servant eye, turned -towards the world, comprehends 
and understands not the infinite spectacle, and yet 
longing fills her breast : then a youth meets her, who, 
full of eiiergy and spirit, hastens forward into life to 
begin his work, and lii him her light rises, which casts 
its radiance upon the world, -^ m him she recognizes 
life and its significance ; the ardent, active participator 
in its conflicts and labors becomes her ideal of the 
whole, and at once the guide and st^badfasf pillar on 
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wbich she leans ^ and tkos she has found life iteelf, and 
her place therein. 

Now, how could all this be conceived and measured 
by the calculating understandings? It is an inexhausti- 
ble fulness, whidi only the experience of an entire life 
can fathom, — an extensive prospect,, whose broad dis- 
tances can be unfolded but gradually to the observant 
eye. RaticM^al esteem is a necessary condition of noble 
love.. The youth esteems in Uie beloved maiden the 
feeling heart, which xevea^ itself to him upon many 
an occasion, — the .me^l, chaste deportment, -^ the 
cultivated understanding and taste, — the domestic in* 
dustry ; and she esteema in him a nobleness, — a heart 
glowing with enthusiasm, *-: pure morals, — his horror 
of vice, : — his character, -— his industry and acquire- 
ments ; but all this is not sufficient to be the basis of 
Jove — this does not draw souls with such magic power 
together. 

In respect to external living, also, lovers find in each 
other every amiable and useful quality. The youth 
finds in his beloved the qualities of a good housewife 
and mother, — -the mildness and serenity, the cheer- 
ful patience under suffering, the moderation in pvos- 
pprity, which insure to him peace and comfort, and 
keep up his equanimity. She finds in him the qualities 
of an active citizen and professional man, and a good 
husband, — the strength and perseverance in active 
effort, the clearness of intellect, the firmness of char^ 
acter, the affectionate mildness, which must secure the 
common prosperity. 

But how is it possible to comprehend and measure 
all this by the calculating eye of the understanding ? 
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. An these qualities are first verified by actual life ; manj 
of them ixray be developed and moulded after the entrance^ 
V upon life. Love i» not founded upon what is seen and 
/ known ; otherwise it would be the result of peculiarly 
? cool understandings and one could rightly love only at 
^ the end of life's cafefer. Love here, as universally, 
V comes in the train of faith and hope. Lovers behold 
/ in each other, with the eye of faith, wliat they love ; 
( hope paints tathem, with every charm of coloring, the 
■ form of life towards which, band in hand^ they are 
i going. But this faith and this hope are the children 
; of sentiment and imagination. By sentiment, we can 
) immediately, and almost instinctively, divine what is m 
a person; and imagination develops the germ discov- 
ered by sentiment, into a rich, brilliant form. Love is 
/ the poet of life, the inspired seer of the future, who 
Veils her charming promises in splendid figures, and 
ravishes the heart with hopeful aspirations. Hence the 
^ wonderful fascination by which she draws soul to soul; 
hence the magicr splendor in which she makes tlie 
world appear to lovers; hence the longing, the irre- 
sistible desire, which she kindles. And this desire of 
souls drawn to each other, attains overpowering sway 
by the inclination which is connected with love, and 
which opens the view to the blooming gardens of 
pleasure. Thus lovers find heaven and «arth in each 
other : every charm and loveliness,— idl grandeur, noble- 
ness, beauty, ^- all pleasure, and all rapture, — the whole 
Butn of existence,^ — is concentrated in the image of the 
beloved ; it glitters in all the colors which the sunshine 
enfolds, and which imagination can mingle. 

This poetical tendency does not, in the same degree. 
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•Uach to friendship. Friendship has a certain divining 
faith, hy which it recognizes the value of a friend ; bat 
even this is a quiet feeling, and does not seize with * 
such power the whole heart. This poetical tendency 
of lovers is attended also by passion, which is a stranger 
to friendship, or, at least, does not belong to it in such 
TtoJence. I^ youthful, fiery dispositions, every thing / 
msgr be impassioned, even the love of science^ art, and C 
poetry ; hence, also, friendship ; and this, in them, often f 
takes the form of love: but, as a general rule, firiend-j 
ship is without passion. Love, on the contrary, is in 
itself, of necessity^ impassioned ; since it wishes pos- 
session of the beloved, or union for life; since the 
force with which it seizes the whole soul is attended 
with excitement of the senses ; since the imagination, 
active in its service, uses sensuous colors for its ima- 
gery ; and, finally, since inclination and consequent de- 
sire are in their nature sensuous. A love without the 
force of the senses, -p- without glowing desire, — with- 
out such dominion over the heart as to take all sensual 
powers, and the whole play of the imagination, into its 
service, — is surely no true love. Desire for exclusive 
possession brings with itself also jealousy, which is in» 
trodoced into friendship only by distrustful, heroic self- 
ishness, or by youthful violence, but is, in itself, a 
stranger to it. Friendship is not limited to merely two, 
although love is : to the former, a new connection can- 
not be dangerous, unless it be that it rests upon an il- 
lusion; but the latter is incompatible with any sharing 
' of the heart. The lover is, therefore, to be pardoi\ed, 
if he fears the loss of his happiness, if) at the same time» 
be is not yet assured of- it 
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But passion, in the proper sense, — that is, a sensoodfl 
excitement of feeling, which gains such preponderance 
as to take awaj the mind's freedom, — cannot be love. 
If it seizes upon the whole heart, and unites all its 
powers in violent desire for the possession of the be- 
loved object, the will should still preserve the energy 
to withstand this desire, if it ought to be withstood. - 
Love is exalted above all passion, if, like friendship,^ it 
is subject to the higher, inspired love, — if the heart 
does homage to the beloved object, not as to an idol, 
which draws us away from the true God and his wor- 
ship, but loves in it but a created being, which, by its 
perfection, glorifies God, and in whose company hir 
holy service is more easily and cheerfully performed. 
A fond pair should find, in higher, holy love, the inmost 
hannony of heart; while soul soars towards soul, both 
aspire to their eternal home. This is the true rapture 
of love — to meet the heart beloved in n<Me inspira* 
tion ; this is the eternal covenant of souls — to be , one 
in the eternal, and exalted above the world and time. 
In an inspired, virtuous love, the entire being is, for 
the first time, complete; immortal souls enter a cov- 
enant which unites sense and soul; heaven bends 
fondly to the earth, and the fulness of its blessing is 
shed upon the partners of the union. 

Alas! why must such a love, which soars so high 
above the earth, find, in earthly connections, sundering 
partitions and limits? and why may it not use the 
heroic energy, which stands at its command, to over* 
throw them? Duty is sacred to love; and, with its 
violation, she would injure herself. ,A love which, 
through the enervating force of passion, makes the 
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9imd incapable of renunciation, is not genuine ; since 
this exalts and invigorates the mind. Talk not of 4kn 
alli-conquering necessity, which draws souJa to each 
other, and ties, a band which cannot be severed; for 
sensuality, only, there is necessity, but not for the 
spirit, which is free and all-prevailing. Two hearts 
are formed for each other : it is welL They would be 
happy in union, and. thus only enjoy the whole fulness 
of life ; but virtue is more than happiness in living, or, 
rather, without it there is none. "If you tear hearts 
from each other, they will bleed." Woe to him who 
wilfully tears them from each other ! But, if destiny 
mid duty order it, they must be separated, and really 
ought to bleed. The grief of Love is sweet ; and she 
remains an angel of heaven, whether she weeps or 
smiles ; the form of the beloved is alike fair, whether 
crowned with the myrtle or the cypress. But the in- 
spiration which attends he^, gWes ardor and energy : 
a great heart is capable of ^very sacrifice, and does not 
succumb under the burden of duty. Up, then, noble 
souls 1 discharge the painful duty of renunciation I 
You renounce only earthly happiness, not love, which 
imites you still ; you rend only the earthly band, but 
you remain united for eternity, and there you meet 
again. Thou, young man, lovest in the beloved the 
companion of thy inspiration : then offer this, the first, 
the heaviest sacrifice, and bring thy heart to it entirely 
and immediately ; let science, art, country, and, above 
all, virtue, be henceforth thy4)eloved, and have faith ; life 
is to be borne with this love. Gustavus Adolphus sac- 
rificed his youthful love to his etalted calTa^^ king and 
^ hero> and he became the deliverer of the Evangelical 
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church. Dentiny will reward thee, also, for Uie tri- 

W^h of duty, with a bright yictory in thy career. Antd 

/ thou, youog maiden, love, in thy lost beloved, his he* 

I roic greatness, his enthusiastic enterprise, his triumph; 

I and his glory. In him, a higher Hfe arises to thee, — 

I llie gain remains to thee ; from afar, thou canst follow 

j him in his career; in i^irit, thou canst stand by hb 

tide, and share life with him; and, if he is wholly 

lorn from thee, — if lands and seas divide thee from 

him, — if fame brings thee no tidings of him, — if the 

stream of time ingulf his image, — then hold fast the 

fiiuth that love is eternal, and what thou lovest in inmost 

aoul is imperishable ; what thou hast lost thou findtesi 

again ; and thou hast not lost it, if thou hast gained it 

k^ in its purest worth. 

There is a friendship between persons of different 
sex, which is maintained independently of love, and 
partly related to friendship between persons of the same 
sex,, and partly peculiar. As friends of the same sez> 
feeling mental congeniality, may be connected by in- 
clination, so may persons of different sex be drawn to- 
gether by peisonal agreeableness, without sexual love 
necessarily resulting from it. If the two are much in 
years, or of very different ages, or happily married, and 
thereby unsusceptible to every other intimate conneo* 
tion, then desire cannot intrude between them. Friend- 
ship between persons of different sex, if it ought not to 
pass into love, should be nothing but friendship, that is, 
as we have before stated, only a partial connection of 
minds, — agreem^it merely for certain aims of life, not 
ibr entire life, — interchange of views and feelings 
upon certain common concerns; and these can be>, 
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between persons of different sex, scarcely any but those 
of religion and mental culture. Such a friendship 
wtU sometimes, if the woman possesses a masculine 
Blind, resemble the friendship between men : inde* 
pendent enterprise, and penetration of intellect, poetio 
aspiration of sentiment, creative imagination, will, in 
both minds, meet together, and maiiitain an intellectual 
intercourse. But, for the most part, woman will main* 
tain, in the friendship towards man, the relation of sen* 
sibility, and he that of activity; and feminine feeling 
will respond to free, manly thought. An intimate con- 
fidence, such as takes place between persons of the 
same> can but seldom ensue between those of different, 
sex; since this difference, and other relations, draw 
certain limits. Those who will not admit any friend* 
ship between persons of the two sexes, and consider 
every relation of confidence and congeniality as the 
path to love, partly have a false idea of love, partly too 
little confidence in the human heart, by holding it in* 
capable of any mental interchange, without an admix* 
ture of inclination and desire. For the culture of both 
sexes, a mingled social intercourse is necessary; and 
the noble manners of Europe favor, while those of the i 
jealous, distrustful Orientals do not allow it. This in»l 
ter course will lead to certain nearer connections be» 1 
tween congenial minds, in the uninterrupted main* 
tenance of which, pure morality is preserved. 

As, between persons of both sexes, friendship may 
take place without love and sexual inclination, so 
there is, between persons of different sex, a friendship 
approaching near to love, without being sexual love, 
Tb^ child is loved with a feeling different from that of 
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propel friendship, whilst the use of language does not 
designate it ><rith the name of friendship. Indeed^ we 
obserfe and estimate the Talue of a child, not with the 
understanding, but with divining, poetical feeling, just 
m the lover recognizes the perfection of his beloved* 
in a child, as in a bud, the worth of the man lies folded 
op : our imagination develops this bud into blossom 
and fruit, and sketches for us an image, to which we 
give ourselves up with entire complacency of soul ; and 
this is knre, although very far removed from sexual 
love. Thus the friendship of youths and maidens oflen 
passes into love, whilst their soub are bound tog^ber 
more by that poetical feeling, than by the clear verdict 
of the understanding; and, since the fire of youth 
flows into this feeling, and imagination mingles with it 
its brilliant colors, such a firiendship, like love, will be 
attended by passion. 

He who, walking through a richly-blooming gardeo 
of roses, has stopped to contemplate here the splendid 
eentifolia, there the dark velvet, there the lovely white 
rose,^ and would undertake to portray their beauty of 
form and splendor of color, — would he succeed by 
words? Would not his descriptions remain tame and 
cold, and, at best, only awaken remembrances of what 
the eye itself has seen in full, fresh life ? Fairer, lord> 
lier, and more various, than the blooming of roses, are 
the flowers of friendship and love. Who can represent 
in words the glowing enamel x>f color, the delicate 
fragrance which lies within them I Who can compre- 
hend — to say nothing of describing — the manifold 
Ibrms which creative Love ever brings forth anew, the 
inflnite blendings, the play of colors melting into each 
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other, and the features peculiar to every one of her 
creations? But I attempt only feeble hints, desultory 
sketches; and I am con^tent, if I have only touched 
some chords in feeling hearts, cast a ray of clearer 
consciousness upon a happy reality, or awakened the 
slumbering images of sweet remembrance, or of yearn- 
ing aspiration. 
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LECTURE XVI. 



MARRIAGE. 



Love between persons of different sex, of which we 
treated in the last lecture, has for its object marriage. 
It is the complete Inclination of man and woman for 
each ether, both in soul and sense, — the most intimate 
congeniality of hearts; with impassioned violence it 
demands possession, complete union, for life; and this 
union, if it be recognized and consecrated by church 
and state, we denominate marriage. A love which 
manifests itself not in the desire for matrimonial union 
is not ]ov«, and either mere friendship or else some* 
thing unworthy a pure, noble heart. Among men there 
are adventurers, who carry on love aa a sport of fancy, 
and, quickly attracted by female beauty, know how to 
attract as quickly; but who, as soon as the transient 
caprice is satisfied, turn away again, faithless. Such 
persons know as little of life and its true purport as of 
love, which for them exists only in the senses and im- 
agination, not in the heart. Those maidens are to be 
pitied, whose hearts are captivated and deceived by 
this faithless sport. Even if the intimacy goes no 
further than confiding communion of heart, the delicate 
enamel on the flower qf virginity is brushed away, ease 
of mind is lost, and innocence at least endangered. 
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The first and only love is the fairest, since it exists 
most purely in the poetical: sentiment that constitutes 
the essence of love. Second love gives more opportu- 
nity for prudential comparisons. If the inclination of 
the youth to the maiden is genuine love, and it de* 
maods matrimonial union, but ^ircqmstances and rela* 
tives, witb imperative necessity, prevent this, then it is 
the sacred duty of lovers to break off such a connec- 
tion before it becomes too intimate, and to insure each 
(Aber mutual freedom and innocence of heart; 

Marriage, as the actual union of those who long for 
union, is either the happy consummation or the mourn- 
ful frustration of the fair hopes of love. From the en- 
chanting-distance, virhich in delicious haze lies extend- 
ed before the enri^tured eyes of lovers, a land, fair, 
broad r lovely, futile in blossoms and fiowers, presents 
itself to the view : if the married actually realize all 
that they hc^>ed of each other, not only in one another's 
hearty but also in character and conduct, — if in unison 
the common work of life, especially the education of 
'Children, has succeeded satisfactorily, — if the various 
unpleasant incidents of life, disq>p6intmettts, and anxie- 
ties, have not marred their harmony, ^r^ if, in otfe an- 
other's disposition, disagireeable peculiarities, angry, 
impatient temper, rudeness, harshness, bitterness, have 
not been developed, — in short, if congeniality of heart 
is preserved in an harmonious, united life, — then mar- 
riage is happy. Alas I but too often it is not so ; but 
too often it has disappointed the ardor of hope and an^ 
ticipation. Either love is disturbed by sensual desire,^ 
and the heart bribed by outward charms and dazzling 
qualities of intellect, — and hence congeniality of mind 
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has been only dreamed of,-t-<'f> i^ ^^ has actually taken 
place, it may, by the faults in either party, which de- 
■troy the harmonious communion of life, be shaken and 
dissolved^ There are, in fact, amiable persons, who 
are unfitted for happy marriage, who cannot put up 
with another's peculiarities, who can sacrifice nothing 
of their own, nor preserve peace. Such faults do not 
appear in iovers, — partly because the other party's eye 
lacks sharpness -of observation, and takes a more favor- 
able view than, th^ reality, -^partly because each, al- 
though unconsciously, makes a better appearance than 
ordinarily, and, to win the beloved object, shows the 
best side of the character. But, if the desired posses- 
sion is attained, then man resigns hi^iself wfaoIJy. to hisr 
disposition, no more checks his passions and emotions, 
and i^ppears without disguise^ in all his faults and de^ 
fects. 

But, while love thus sinks by marriage from its 
dreamy enchantment into the sphere of experience 
and reality, even in the most fortunate cases, when all 
hopes are met, it ceases to be love, and becomes ' 
serene, quiet friendship. Not only does passion cease 
in ths quiet possession of its object, but even that 
poetic frame cannot and need not continue, since dis- 
creet experience takes its place, and faith and hope, 
which were in its train, are ti^ansformed into a secure, 
clear conviction. Moreover, the work of life, which 
must now be carried on, domestic life, and especially 
the education of children, make demands upon the 
couple, and divide the love of their hearts. The 
mother loves in her husband less her lover than the 
father of her children. Indeed, the friendship of the 
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Aunrried pair^ since they Hve in the closest union^ must 
be always more intimate and warm than common 
friendship ; even the depth of a beautiful affection 
will not be exhausted hy experience^ and hence room 
will always be left for the- play of sentiment and imagi* 
nation ,' — but the tone of feeling between husband and 
wife will and should differ from that between lovers \ 
the community of living, which demands <^alm djscre^ 
tion, requires this. Therefore the relation of affec- 
tionate married people is no less beautiful than that 
of lovers — nay, perhaps more beautiful, because hearts 
are intertwined in mote intimate and truthful union ;^ 
it. is «lso no^ess happy, since it sweetens and beautifies 
^1 which life develops, and the happiness of having 
children, and seeing each other blended in tbem, tran* 
scends every happiness of life. But we must always 
avoid the delusion that love, as it was before marriage, 
will always last. This delusion disturbs the happiness 
of many a marriage, whilst the exaggerated demands, 
which one makes upon the other, bring with themt 
disappointment and chagrin. 

Marriage, as a complete union for life, can be but 
single, or monogamy, as it exists among us through 
ancient usage and Christianity. Between one man 
and several women, no such union can take pkce; 
neither possesses the whole man, and he resigns him- 
self wholly to neither woman; none shares with him 
equally the government of the household and the 
work of education; the woman is more the slave than 
wife of the man ; and, instead of «pnfidence and d&* 
votion, distrust and jealousy ensue. Polygamy is a 
recent corruption, and has come in the train of despot* 
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iam and pride ; from the beginning, us Christ sajrs, and 
the earliest Scripture teaches^ it has not existed. 

Marriage is true marriage only when it is fc^r Hfey 
and indissoluble: since it is complete union for life, 
it excludes not only every other at present, but also in 
prospect. It stands under the sacred protection of 
fidelity — that virtue which gives permanence to moral 
Hie, and stamps upon every moral union the seal of 
inviolability. 

Marriage is genuine only when single and perma- 
nent; it is then also the dtsi and most important insti* 
tution of human existence, — the ifbundation of all 
civilization and culture, — the root of church and 
state. It is the most intimat^ covenant of heart formed 
among mankind ; and thousands are first made aware 
by it that they have within them a nobler impulse, 
and a nobler want, than to labor, to acquire, and 
to enjoy. It is the union of manly strength with 
feminine gentleness, — the tempering of masculine 
rudeness by female delicacy, — and, for innumer- 
able persons, the only relation in which they feel the 
true sentiments of humanity : it gives scope for every 
human virtue, since each of these is developed firom 
the love and confidence which here predominate; it 
unites all which ennobles and beautifies life — sym- 
pathy, kindness of will and deed, gratitude, devotion, 
and every delicate, intimate feeling. But especially, 
as the only asylum for true education, it is the first 
and last sanctuary of human culture. As husbantl and 
wife, through eacll^ other, become conscious of com- 
plete humanity, — of every humane feeling and every 
humane virtue, — -so children, at their first awakening 
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ibihe fond covenant of love between parents, both of' 
whom a^e tenderly Concerned for the same object, find 
an image of complete humanity, leagued in free love ; 
the spirit of love, which prevails between them, acts 
with creative power upon the young mind, and awakens 
fVery germ of goodness within it. This invisible, un- 
oalculated, and incalculable influence of parental Me^ 
acts more upon the child than all the efforts oi educa-' 
tion by means of instruction, precept, and exhortattoo^ 
In genuine family Hfe, where trne harmony, and its 
unfaiJ iqg attendants,— all good and virtuous senti- 
ments, — prevail^ the child cannot be perverted and 
corrupted; his existence is developed within steadfast, 
protective limits, and under the influence of every 
vital incentive^ every thing evil and rude, which he 
may observe out of the house, serves only to develop 
bis sense of right and wrong ; every false impression 
which life makes upon him, glides away from his firmly- 
sheltered breast ; the heart, nourished dnd filled byr all 
goodness, can give way to none of. the allurements of 
evil. Good parents educate good children ; but parents 
win be educated. at the same time by children. In 
them they will first become conscious of entire hu- 
manity ; they live over again, in exalted consciousness, 
the life of childlike innocence; they feel, whilst they 
would withstand rising faults in their children, the. 
necessity of eradicating the sa^ne faults in themselves; 
they discover in themselves many ch^ms^ which they 
must fill up, if they would satisfy the mental wants 
which develop themselves in their children. Many a 
fiUhef has been first led, by the education of his chiK. 
dren, from frivolity, in reference to religion, to severe 
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8elf-exaininati«n> and a more earnest and profound 
state of feeling ; and the pioas wife ancceeds first, as 
a mother, in awakening in her husband the higher 
consciousness, or, at least, reverence for derotion and 
tu sacred usages. 

If we compare old bachelors and old maids with, 
husbands and wires, it will be found that, with many 
honorable exceptions, as a general rule, the former may 
be justly accused of a lack of genuine human culture. 
The married man will be more sympathizing, warm^ 
henerolent, public-spirited, and open to every good 
impression ; the .bachelor will be more absorbed in 
himself, more harsh and selfish. The unmarried 
woman is generally accused of a certain sourness of 
feeling, and an inclination to gossip and scandal. It 
requires a very good nature, or much culture, to keep 
free from these failings, without the warming, expand- 
ing, mitigating infiuence of marriage. Love for chil- 
dren, — joy in their lovely, playful, innocent nature, — 
seldom exist among, the unmarried; and it is precisely 
in this that an affectionate, humane heart b most pure- 
ly shown. 

To enter into marriage is a demand which the love 
of perfection and the wisdom of life makes on every 
one, since in this state only can human nature be fully 
developed and perfected. The prejudice which the 
gloomy, monkish view of life has cherished against 
marriage, is among us no longer worth contradiction ; 
the light of the goEtpel has scared it into the dark 
Walls of the cloister, and these, whose downfall no 
human art can prevent, will soon bury it beneath their 
ruins. 
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Bat to enter into marriage is not a positive daty; 
dutj, rather, may often forbid it. Honored be th# 
youth who sacrifices hts happiness to a mother or aister^ 
•or, rather, places it in fulfilling the duty of a guardian 
son and brother 1 Honored be the maiden who devotes 
to the sick'bed of her mother the fairest days of her 
* life ! and consolation will not /ail her, if she remains 
single for life, and, for her whose bloom is over, the 
joy of life blooms no more. Honored be the maiden 
who only with her heart will give her hand, and ¥Hfil| 
-as long as he does not address himself to her whonl 
she can love, remains single 1 None has touched her 
fair heart, because none knew it ; she would be the 
best wife, since she has the worthiest idea of marriage4 
Alas ! thus the noblest often remain misapprehended, 
and the fairest destiny unfulfilled, f^ir.from her, thus 
lonely and misapprehended, he, perchance, who would 
be worthy of her, bewails a life of solitude : had they 
been able to seek each other upon wings .of aspiration, 
the brightest covenant of hearts would have been 
formed ; but earth, with its bands, kept them, and still 
keeps them, from each other. The most important 
choice of life is often made in so limited a circle, that 
scarcely any choice is possible. Rigid family relations, 
timid manners, a rtionotonous society, prevent conge^ 
nial spirits from meeting, and prejudices and wilfulness 
oflen tear them asunder when they have met. 

is it now asked what precepts morality has to give 
npon this so important choice, on which the happiness 
of life depends 7 But the previous question is. Have 
all a free choice, and should such a one be given? 
An ancient and venerable custom allowed the parents a 
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powerful influence over the marriage of their children; 
and it is a question verjr difficult to be solved, how far 
this influence, and the obedience of children to parents 
in this respect, should go. 'The moralbt must partic- 
ularly refer parents and children to their eonsciencet 
and especially enjoin it upon the latter, that they should 
sacrifice something to their parents>^ to whom they owe' 
every thing, rather than insist upon their strict rights^ 
and that a marriage without the blessing of parents can 
i^rer insure pure, undisturbed happiness. But^ in 
general, morality, which acknowledges that marriage 
as alone true which springs from inclination and love^ 
must demand freedom of choice. Where marriage 
exists in its first rudeness, and woman is nothing but a 
piece of merchandise, which is sold as in the Kast, it . 
is the parents who close the business, and the bride- 
groom sees the bride for the first time on the wedding- 
day. But, the more marriage gains in moral signifi- 
cance, the more the freedom of the children is decisive 
against the will of parents ; since more perfect marriage 
brings With it a more perfect education, and this a more 
free treatment of children. The history of domestic 
manners, therefore, already favors the free^Jom of choice 
in children. But, to come to the point directly, pa- 
rents cannot possibly dictate to their children as to 
whom they should love, since the heart does not allow 
dictation, in- fact, scarcely even any sort of guidance 
or inducement. To the loveliness of a partner to be 
chosen in marriage, the parental decision, whether 
command or prohibition, has no reference, but to 
property, rank, civil relations, or, at best, to moral 
character. But, for him who has a true idea of mat- 
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riage, the chief motive of choice does not lie in ex-« 
teirnal excellences, nor even in moral* goodness of 
character; for this is no connection in trade o^ 
business, nor even a connection in ^hich moral 
worth turns the scale, as is the case in friendship; 
loye, alone, has the decisive voice. On the contrary, 
such considerations might discountenance a union to 
Vi^hich inclination and love tended. Marriage can exist 
only under certain conditions ^ and where these fail, it 
should not be contracted. If the means of establishing 
a household are not at hand, it would be folly to be 
married^ if the person to be chosen, with all amiable^ 
ness, insures no security in character, the tempting in-t 
clination must be resisted. Hence it would be .the 
most jiist conclusion to allow parents a negative voice,, 
whilst it 13 yet made their duty to exercise it \^h tho 
greatest forbearance and mildness. It would be the 
least severe in them to try, by watching over the hearty 
of their children, to suppress dangerous inclinations in 
their origin, and, by keeping their confidence from 
youth upward, to exercise a genuine parental influence 
over them. On the contrary^ only such. parents as regard 
marriage as a merely external, heartless relation, can 
assume to choose for their children, and to compel them 
to enter upon a connection which is opposed to theip 
hearts. Is such a care in parents for their children to 
be called love? Is not selfishness, rather, its source, 
which induces them to wish to see their children happy 
in their way ? They iove wealth, and wish their chili 
dren to love it also, and place their happiness in it ; they 
set a value upon rank and birth, and wish their childreq 
to think as they do, Alas ! that parents should be @q 
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oflen more hardhearted to their children than towards 
strangers ! that they often prevent a connection which 
the whole community approves^ and lead to the altar a 
sacrifice which all noble souls lament I Can they who 
bear a human heart in their bosom^ be so cruel towards 
the hearts of beloved children? Can they so readily 
doom to misery those whom they wish to see happy 1 
The child may^ from obedience to parents, renounce an 
inclination displeasing to them; it is, perhaps,, a severe 
sacrifice, but it may be made. On the contrary, to 
give oneself in marriage to a person who is not loved^ 
but^ perhaps, disliked^ is doing violence to the inmost 
feeling, and contrary to noble morality; but to force, 
from any one that which is against the heart, and 
against morality^ is an immorality,, and no child ia 
bound to go thus far in obedience. If the parents, do 
not approve the choice, let the child remain single, or 
wait until the heart has got Over its wound ^ and pre- 
vailed upon itself to make a new choice. Parents 
should not, even so much as by advice and exhortation,^ 
induce their children to a choice ; for who knows 
whether the heart, for a time yet undecided, may not 
ysoon find the object of its cordial preference ? Alas I 
\ what a pang^ to know that a false choice has been made ! 
I that, with another,, the highest felicity might have been 
j found in a relation which has been made so indifferent, 
cold, and even unhappy ! Such mistakes can never be 
7 made up; eternal barriers shut out the happiness that 
is lost, and only painful renunciation can gradually heal 
^and soothe the sad heart. 

But, if the choice is free in the coi^clusion of marf 
riage^ the (](uestion occurs^ Upon what grounds should 
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tbe choosers decide? If, as is our opinion, true mar- 
riage should be concluded only through inclination and 
love, the first precept of the moralist is therefore nega- 
tive, not to choose without inclination and love. Those 
are ill-starred matches, which are made without incli- 
nation and love, no matter from whatever other motive. 
Such a marriage brings with itself an offence against 
the other party, and an offence against s^lf. The o£> 
fence against the other consists in deceit, by making 
pretence of inclination and love, or by perverting the 
other into a mer^ .instrument of ambition and avarice. 
If a man marries a woman for her money, it is then 
certain that another, who might be equally rich, would 
be just as readily chosen ; hence her person is consid- 
ered as nought, or merely ^s a key to her coffers ; and 
is not this an outrage against personal dignity? Is it 
not. the most shameful falsehood, to enter into a per- 
sonal relation, while the person is taken only as a 
burdensome appendage to the bargain? The offence 
agaiast self, in marrying without inclination and love, 
consists in selling oneself, and happiness, and the most 
sacred and tender rights upon the person, to another, 
for a price other than that of mutual love, — for a price 
which cornea into no comparison with it, and thereby 
throwing away and debasing oneself. Shame on the 
roan who sets at nought that which first makes him a 
man ! that wherein only he can find happiness and per- 
fection — dominion over the heart of a loving wife I 
and who, for a paltry price, will give himself to a 
womau whom he does not love! Twofold shame 09 
him who does the same from imbecility . and coijb- 
, venience, and^ instead of gaining a position for him* 
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self in society, property, office, and reputation, make* 
use of a wife as a support, in order to^lead a lazy, com* 
fortable ]if<^! If he enters into such a connection ftom 
mere compliance, he at least deserves censure for not 
knowing how to maintain his manly' independence. 
With women, the base motives of avarice and love of 
distinction do not ordinarily prevail, akhough cases 
occur, where maidens, from free choice, give their hand 
to wealthy and distinguished men, whom they do not 
love. Less objectionable is the motive which induces 
many a needy female to seek a guardian in her hus- 
band : others are induced by the prejudice, that a 
woman need only be married, in order to pass well in 
society, or by the desire, in itself noble, to fulfil, as a 
mother, the destiny of the sex. All these act deceit- 
fully upon the one hand, and violate, upon the other, 
the true delicacy of feminine feeling. A woman should 
never commit herself to a man, unless h be from love; 
if she does it from any other, even the noblest motive, 
she sells the jewel of her virgin honor for a false price, 
and Tiolates' her modesty. Every union between man 
and woman, which is not made with undivided devotion 
and intimatJB congeniality, lacks the moral consecration, 
which the blessing of the priest cannot make up. Hon- 
or to the maiden, who, in her delicacy of soul, cannot 
be prevailed upon to give herself to the arms of a man 
whom she does not love! Misapprehended, perhaps 
eyed askance by many a matron, ridiculed by coarse 
men, she remains single ; no one appreciates in her the 
pearl of feminine delicacy ; and the sacrifice which she 
brings to virtue is so much the greater, since no one is 
aware of it, save the All-seeing, who looks into the 
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lieart. Out manoets are severe against certain Tiola- 
tions of ieminine modesty, bat yet yery lacking in deli*> 
cacy in respect to this forced or voluntary prostitution 
of self without love, under the legal form of marriage. 

To enter into, or to exacts a matrimonial connection 
against thie inclination of the heart, is an offence against 
the sacred laws of human nature The Creator has or- 
dained marriage for the propagation of the human race. 
Although this is not the single and highest aim of mar« 
riage, yet few enter into it- without wishing and hoping 
for children ; and it. becomes rational persons to regard 
this aim, and the ordinance of nature, with religious 
reject Creative Nature works only by the. vivid in- 
stinct which she has implanted in mankind; and where 
this does not find place, '• — where the union of husband 
and wife is made with aversion, or from cold calcula* 
tion, — nature, as well as modesty, is outraged; there 
the creative power cannot act in its fulness; there the 
germs of new life do not spring from the inmost, mov- 
ing fountain of life. 

In fine, how can children, the ofl^ring of such a 
union, receive that true education whose vital spirit can 
come only from the mutual love of parents? The 
mother will perhaps devote the fulness of that love, 
which she must deny her husband, to her child, and in 
this seek the only joy of her, life. But she will not, 
with love's keen vision, spy out in his countenance his 
father's features, and perhaps feels a secret shudder 
when she discovers them there.; The child does noi 
grow up under the benignant, influence of parental sym- 
pathy — his education cannot be the work of afibction- 
ate congeniality ; unconscious of it at first, he will nol 
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fail to feet and recognize the nnfai^y discord which 
aeparates those who should love each other, and he 
inust make the mournfal choice of siding with one of 
the parties. 

If we now demand that the matrimonial choice 
should be made from inclination and loye^ it then ap- 
pears as if all the precepts and counsels of tlie moral- 
ist would be soperfluous^ since inclination and love are 
iuToluntary, and passion itself comes into {day- with it; 
consequently, calm discretion is usually wanting in the 
choice. But we may ,^ at least in general, decide what 
belongs to a happy choice, and base upon this the 
warning, in certain cases, against making an unhappy 
choice, and cherishing a rising passion. Our prescript 
tions refer partly to the external relations, partly to the 
personal qualities of the partner to be chosen^ 

In respect to external relations, the prohibitions of 
the church and state, in reference to degree of affinity, 
are first ta be considered and respected. These pro- 
hibitions have, indeed, a positive validity ,• but they may 
almost all be justified by the fact, apparent upon suffi- 
cient investigation, that the unionof near kindred is de- 
parting frorn the natural and moral conditions which are 
requisite to a complete marriage. There is lack of that 
charm of mind and person, which springs from differ- 
ence of natures, and which tends to form a strong, liv- 
ing union. It is only bodies that aro dissimilar^ yet 
having an elective affinity, which attract each other and 
form new combinations. A similar law prevails in or- 
ganic nature. Certainly, plants degenerate if they are 
' constantly cultivated upon the same soil ; races of ani- 
mals can be kept in their excellence only by constant 
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crossing. Eaqperienee teaches that families who jnter* 
marry among ^emselvee only, gradually degenerate, md 
that corporeal, as well: as mentd, stupidity is the con- 
sequence of such uniformity. For many prohibited 
grades of affinity -there is dispensation; but, if no pow- 
erful inelinatioB urges, it is mor& advisable to, defer to 
the wisdom of the lawgiver, and to select a partner in 
marriage who, by a fresh individuality, can insure fl^e^ 
incentive and vital nurtiire. 

Secondly, the age of a partner in marriage is 4o be 
eonsideredk Since the marfiage union rests upon 
quality and congeniality, one should avoid the too 
great difference of 9g&, with whi^h intimate congenial- 
ity of mind can -iiardly exist. But equality of age be- 
tween both sexes does not depend upon equal number 
of years. Woman is developed^ and grows old, sooner 
than man, an:d a maiden of eighteen stands upon a par 
with a young mau of twenty- four years. If the wife is 
of the same age with the husband, or greater, she may 
easily, by her greater maturity and experience, attain a 
predonrinance over him hurtfuf to the relation ; which 
would .especially be the case if she had been. married 
already i»eibre, whUst the husband now entered into 
matrimony for the first time. In this case, moreover,, 
there is lack of the similarity of senthnent and of views 
>)f life which is necessary to a happy marriage; the 
widow can hardly be as youthful in her feelings as the 
young man. The prejudicial consequences of diversity 
of age commonly present themselves late in life, when 
the wife has grown M and the husband enjoys the 
firesh energy of manhood. The noble husband will 
miss the lacking charms of person in his withered wife 
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len than the youthful, fresh tone of ieeling; he will iind 
her cold and devoid of sympathy where he feels a rivid 
interest; the taste for enjoyments will be diflKrent^and 
now this, now that yariance will ensue. Still the gen- 
eral rule may admit of exceptions on account of the 
temperament and culture of one or the other party, 
since in such matters nothing can be laid down with 
strict universality. 

Thirdly, the rank is to be considered, first in refer* 
ence to the parties themselves, and secondly in refer- 
ence to their relstives. Difference 6f. rank brings also 
a difference of feeling, ^aste, and culture, with itself, 
which, indeed, in many cases, may be removed by the 
personal qualities of individuals, but, perhaps, in one 
respect or another, still exists, and has a hurtful influ- 
ence* If a misalliance^ as it is called, imposes upon 
one party deprivations and sacrifices, much love is 
requisite to exercise renunciation through life with 
cheerfulness. If the first passion has grown cold, then 
the former habitual pretensions in life come forward 
and disturb content. Especially dangerous are those 
disturbances and hinderances which the husband, by a 
misalliance, incurs in his sphere of action. A man is 
not to be blamed if he finds in this sphere much of his 
happiness; if h^ sees himself put back on account of a 
matrimonial connection,. which conflicts with prevalent 
usage, his love for his wife must.be very strong, in or- 
der to overcome this chagrin, and she must feel much 
confidence in her husband's heart, in order not to be 
depressed by it. In general, it will be more fitting 
that the husband should elevate the wife to himself than 
the reverse, since, his independence and predommance 
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jiQed in no way be endfingered^ neither on account of 
his own, nor yet on account of his wife's happiness. 
However, love can smooth down all inequalities, and 
overcome all difficulties. But another source of influ- 
eiiGO, adverse to the peace and sympathy of the parties 
in^ what is termed a misalliance, lies in the family reli^ 
iiyea. Ev.en,if the relatives have not declared them- 
selves hcKstile to such a. connection, yet one of the two 
may feel strange and ill at ease in the family of the 
other ; and the daughter of a plain citizen will perhaps 
believe herself slighted by the relatives of her titled 
husband, and her relatives may deem themselves slight 
ed by him-: so there will be no lack of abundant occsi^ 
sion £>r chagrin and distrust. Marriage is, the most 
important relation in life, but yet not the only one, and 
it is not well that other, also weighty and indispensi^ble^ 
relations should be impaired by it. 

Fourthly, a warning must be given against selecting 
a wife from a foreign nation, or from a country opposite 
in manners and climate. The peculiarities of nation 
and country imply differences^ which may be concealed 
by the passion of. love, but not easily eradicated, and 
may subsequently, in the calm tenor of married life, 
have an annoying and ahenating tendency. The wife, 
transplanted to a strange nation, — isolated, without the 
society of her relatives, and, the friends of her youth,— 
may become the prey of despondency and homesick- 
ness, and,, by her humors, disturb the domestic peace. 
The husband conforms more easily to the new relations 
of life, and, by his business, becomes naturalized sooner 
than the wife, who, abiding by youthful impressicms, 
and confined to a more or less darrow domestic life^ is 
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mtb diffictiltj reconciled to a new and strange sif- 
iMrtion. 

Finally, it b not advbaUe to cho<Me a wife or hus- 
band from a^ strange church. He who is not merely 
■omewhat tolerant, but even indifferent, upon this point, 
will not trouble himself as to the religion of his wife; 
iMit it is a question, whether such a one is in a con- 
dition to form an intimate covenant of the hearty he 
lives, without. that highest consciousness which religion 
gives, in a culpable levity ; the most sacred feelings are 
to him indifferent : how can he now truly love in such 
a state of mind 1 He who <loes not live in this indi^ 
ference, may, perhaps, in the first flame. of passion, 
overlook the variance at which he stands with the ob- 
ject of his love, because he does not calculate conse- 
quences that extend to the whole life ; but^ subsequent 
]y, these consequences come upon hini with injurious 
foToe, tiitd gradually chill hi& heart. Even the fact that 
be is deprived of the highest bliss of love, the common 
outpouring of hearts in the lofliest sentiment of devp^- 
tiotj, muE't exercise a prejudicial influence, upon -love. 
Finally, the education of children necessarily suffers by 
/difference of faith in parents : whether they are divided, 
according to di0erence of sex, between the different 
ehurches, or are all attached to one church, they wiU 
always lack the beneficial influence which the con- 
geniality of parenta upon this weighty subject might 
have upon their mind. The mother must not be the 
first teacher of rdigion to her sons; the father, must 
resign the mind of his daughters to clergy to whom he 
eannot give his confidence, and who expose diem to a 
fluperstiticm which he dreads. How can afiectioiiate 
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parents bear such a thing ? Even thid general remark 
maf admit of its exceptions, but merits, certainly, the 
most earnest consideration. 

As to personal qualities, the question is. Of what sort 
should they be, in order to awaken true inclination and 
lore? The inclination has for it? object in part phyek 
ical, in part mental qualities. The latter are least sub- 
ject to vicissitude, defy the ravages of disease, and 
outlast the years of youth ; their charms, also, remaia 
ever fresh, and are not dulled by custom : he, therefore^ 
who feels himself attracted by such qualities, has made 
» better choice than he whom excellences of person 
attract to his beloved. These are partly physical churm, 
partly personal beauty » the latter of which consists in 
a certain completeness and proportion, and gratifies the 
intellectual sense of beauty, whilst the former is only 
something individual, and appeals merely to the senses. 
Beauty, therefore, has a higher worth, and, since it in* 
eludes proportion, is also less perishable than that chamii 
which is only the transient phantom of ye^th. To be 
a critic in physical charm and beauty, indies some de- 
parture fh>m innocence; aud a youth whose eye ia 
sharpened for it, has certainly purclHised this advantage 
at a dear rate; but the taste for genuiaie personal 
beauty can,' without prejudice to innocence, be culti- 
vated and ennobled by the plastic arts. The personal 
beauty of husband and wife is a portion not to be 
despised, especially since it is wont to descend to the 
children; for who would not rejoice in the angelic 
beauty of hia o^m and others' children? But it if 
more important ^ a rational man to have regard to the 
health of ose to be sd^&teii as a wife^ without which, 
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moreover, no true beattty of person is conceivable. To 
unite his existence to a sickly being is foUy ; a person 
thus sacrifices his own xiomfort, and assumes a burden 
which is hardly borne with untroubled cheerfulness; 
for no mutual happiness can exist, and life is made 
irksome to each other. This consideration is enforced 
by the just apprehension that a sickly father jtnd mother 
may comnninicate their nature to their children^ itnd 
it is a culpable levity, it is a sin against human na^ 
ture, to become knowingly the author of an 4inhappyy 
imperfect existence. Upon the choosing pa^'ty, the 
duty, in this point, cannot be urged with the same 
strictness as upon the party chosen ; a sickly woman 
should impose upon herself renunciation, and make the 
due sacrifice to the necessity of nature. ' 

The mental pn^erties, which deserve true (ove, caii 
hardly be described ; since it is the office of sentiment 
to recognize them. Where true congeniality of heart 
takes place, there true love will be; but that depends 
upon mutual peculiarities, whose mingling is of infinite 
variety. In general, it may be said, that perfection oi 
spiritual beauty is the object of true love ; but judg- 
ment as to the beairtiful, especially the spiritual, differs, 
and no universal rule can be laid down. The moralist 
has only, in this respect, to insii^ that persons should 
never be led to the choice merely by the senses — a 
choice which ^ cannot possibly lead to true happiness. 
If" a man is so wholly lost in sensuality, as to recognize 
no craving of the heart, for him every precept of wis- 
dom is in vain; such a one will be unable to enter 
intti true marringe. Tf any one is even momentarily 
bribed and intoxtci^ted by sensual charms, he wiU 
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awake to a sad disappointment, unless^ accident watches 
over his indiscretion, and has led to him a heart whose 
beauty subsequently unveils itself to him. The safest 
rule whach can be given is, to beware of being at» 
tracted and led away by sensual charms ; let no person 
be selected -for whom reject is not fdt. If respect 
way be decidedly entertained by the approbation of the 
understanding, — If certain virtues of the heart/certain 
excellences <rf culture, can be tlearly recognised, —4 
let especial heed be paid to the virtues of sociableness, 
patience, gentleness, modesty, and to the virtues neces* 
sary to domestic life— contentment, simplicity, indus- 
try, frugality, love of order.; and let care be taken to 
avoid the faults of unsociality, impatience^ violence, ar* 
rogance, and all that Can be dangerous to domest to 
quiet,— the tendency to luxury^ and cTissipation, vanity 
and'passion for dress, love of extravagance. 

But, necessary as respect is to love, as little can it 
supply its place, and as much should one be deterred 
from beio^ guided by it alone. There is a respect 
connoted with enthusiastic admitation, which attracts 
ttoble women to great ipaen ; and to choose such a man 
for a husband, is less dangerous tha^ when young men 
do homage, in impassioned admiration, to elderly women, 
who are distinguished by talent and culture, and, con-* 
founding this feeling with love, enter into a connection, 
by which they sacrifice their manly independence. The 
man should always be man, and, in marriage, tnaintain 
a certain superiority; in the contrary case, imly aa 
unhappy misalliance can arise, in which even thb wif^ 
is not lijq>py. 

There are-^certaru noble motives for the choice of * 
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husband or tt wife, ^hich, in themselves, deserve all 
respect, but yet must be rejected as wholly inadmis- 
sible, since they can lead only to an unhjappy choice ^ 
I mean the motives of gratitude and charity. If one- 
selects for a wife the daughter of his benefactor iind 
teacher, or a female friend, who has nursed him in a 
dangerous, sickness, — if another selects the Jielpless 
widow of a friend, or an otherwise estima,ble widow, 
who finds herself in pressing want, and is not in a sit- 
uation, to educate her children, — if these selections are 
made without love, from mere magnanimity, — all will 
surely praise such a dispoi^ition ; but duty to self for- 
bids making such a.sacrifice. We can, and ought, in 
certain cas^j to sacrifice goods and blood ibr others; 
we may even sacrifice the comfoj^ of life, and what 
promotes our cjukure, by imposing upon ourselves cer- 
tain renunpiations ^ but here is more than renunciation ; 
here we pledge ourselves to a performance, whose ful*- 
filment.is out of our power. On this account, also, 
regard for the person, to whom we would show our 
gratitude and magnanimity, must -deter from such a 
sacrifice; our intention is to make her happy, and the 
opposite is the result; the connection formed, of which 
love should be the soul, cannot prosper without this, 
and makes both parties unhappy. 

The selection of a husband or wife is the most im- 
portant act of life, and the entrance into an indissoluble 
connection a momentous step, upon which all the hap- 
piness of existence, all peace and satisfaction, d^;>end 
Who would be so frivolous as not to feel this, at least, 
upon the approach to the altar, before which the sacred 
ban4 is to he forever joined t Who will not sympathize 
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with, ft couple, who make this approach^ — especklly 
with the bride, who, moved by deep intimatioHB, 
by fear and hope, even while she follows the young 
man of her heart, Jisps with trembling lips the decisive 
response ? She has left father and mother, and, in a 
stranger's hands, whom she does pot yet wholly know, 
whose being is still half veiled to her, goes taan uncer- 
tain future. If ever, faithlessly, he drops her band, or 
is changed at once into an enemy, alas ! then she must 
stand alone, — more than alone, — a prey to superior 
force. So many trials and adversities threaten the 
young pair, they should unitedly struggle through the 
waves of life; but if th^ey are not truly united, if hearts 
are not firmly attached, and if, drawn together merely 
by a transient inclination, they afterwards repulse each 
other, if pain and chagrin, distrust and enmity, press 
bet weea them; whence shall they derive the power to 
bear Ihe burdens of life, on whom shall they lean, if 
they are not one another's support? No one is prudent 
enough in thia choice; and even he who would choose 
entirely l>y prudence alone would therefore choose false- 
ly, sinoer his heart would thus have no voice in the elec^ 
tion. Matches are made. in heaven, says the proverb, 
and of happy onea it is true» It is a man's good guar- 
dian genius that leads him tathe woman of his heart; 
and he beholds clearly, wi^ the keen vision of a seer, 
what the heart but darkly and dreamingly feels, what 
the understanding recognizes by vague tokens, as if 
groping in uncertainty. Two aujgels join hands when a 
genuine, happy marriage is ^concluded} they embrace 
each other, and soar together to the altar of eternal 
love and fidelity, where^ in presence of God, they vow 
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an eTerlasting, e#venaBt. . And ihej remain united un- 
der the vicissitudes of life, and are still the same, when 
the Moomfng forms which stood by the ^tar are no 
longer rec<^nized in the bent old man and his tottering 
companion; eternally young, love blooms in the heart, 
and from every outward, fading blossom of youth, the 
vital energy, purified, retires into the heart, to <rarm it 
evermore with love. Heavenly blessedness of a happy 
marriage! wherefore is it denied to so many? Fair 
garden, beaming with the warm sun of love, secure 
from the storms of life ! wherefore are so many denied- 
entrance, and left to wander in the rough, cold waste? 
is there no reparation for this lost happiness? How 
may the craving heart be requited which vainly seeks a 
congenial one, and pours out the fulness of love, of 
friendship, with boundless yearning into infinity ? 

Whether it be more painful to perceive and not to 
obtain the happiness of marriage, or to enjoy and to 
lose it, would be a mournful question. It is ft bitter 
destiny to mourn over the grave of a bdoved husband, 
a beloved wife. As the existence of the married inter- 
twineis, by a thousand tender threads, with each other, 
the fatal grief convulses every fibre^ and penetrates the 
inmost marrow, of him who is robbed of half his life. 
His whole being is shattered, all aims are thwarted, the 
brightness of life is quenched. He might throw aside 
aH labor, give up every enterprise; for what is the use 
of success and profit if she 4oes not dbar« the pleasure 
and enjoyment ?^ The house, which she beautified and 
milivened, is desolate, as a garden over which the breatk 
of the- frost hath swept, and blighted every flower. Bui 
aetiye life draws ruan, even against his wiH, with bands 
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of duty to itsdf; the calls of business he muist obey, 
and he silences his grief by the earnestness of toil. Oa 
the contrary, the widow stands alone, and at leisure, in 
the desolate home ; the dotnesftic occupations, which 
were prized only for his sake, rest, or cannot fill her 
mind ; and yet she is happy if cares, especially the 
sweet cares for her children, claim her activity without 
overwhelming her. 

So great is the sanative powei* of nature, that even 
such wounds dry up and are scarred over. The heart's 
longing remains, but as a still, sad, sweetly-sorrowful 
feeling; the remembrance of the lost one is ineffaceably 
engraven on the heart, and the fair image is beautified 
and transfigured by fond memory. It is a beautiful 
trait of the hiiman heart, that it forgets every thing ad- 
verse Ritd imperfect, and holds fast only to the good 
and beautiful. All the shading blemishes, which the 
varying play of existence haar cast upon the wife's or the 
husband'i^ image, are covered in memory with the radi- 
aiice of transfiguration ; youthful love is reinvigorated 
with all the force of imagination, and the faded mora* 
ing-star of love shines in immutable light, as the eve- 
star in the heaven of aspiration. In a deep soul, the 
healing will be long in taking place, and longer in the 
wife than the husband ; since her existence, which is 
v^olly chained to her husband's, will be more power- 
fully shaken by such a-loss, and the heart more painful* 
ly wounded. But only morbid dispositions will be 
foreyer sick with sorrow, and abandon alf active life, 
because the fairest part of it has been torn away. 
Healthy, vital force will not only make the mind sus- 
ceptible of the consolation of faith, and of true resigns* 
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tion, bat at last wHl awaken again to life the spirit of 
cheerfulness. 

Against second marriage a prejudice pre?ailed in 
antiquity, and it was held especially meritorious for tlie 
widowed to pass their days iii quiet renunciation and 
seclusion. The ground of this lay in a false idea of 
continence/ which was acknowledged as something iii 
itsdf perfect and holy ; but we prize it only as a means 
of purity of soul, winch can well exist with a moderate, 
elevated enjoyment of the pleasures of life. We gener- 
ally consider marriage, more than the ancients, as a 
spiritual union ; and if a noble heart is in a situation to 
attach itself a second time to another, second marriage 
is not to tie blamed. The question now occurs. Can 
a noble man, can a noble woman, without being untrue 
to the heart, aad to the memory^ of the departed, love 
for a second time ? 

All earthly bonds of inclination and lore are sun- 
dered by death, and there attaches to the survivor only 
the bond of a spiritual affection for the dead; he is glo- 
rified into an angel, and hovers before the yearning soul 
in blissfhl perfection. He needs no more the surviving^ 
companion, and imposes no other duty than that of a 
faithful, honorable remembrance. Duties exist only 
where there is reciprocity ; but between the dead and 
the living there is no other communion than that of re- 
membrance, to which the survivor will be as faithful sn 
himself, since it is a part of their existence, which, how- 
ever, can be nothing but an abstract and complete part 
of it, without increase and development. On the con- 
trary, life goes on in continual development, and bears 
the living onward with itself; it makes^ fresh claims 
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Upon him, and awakens neeessities whicii remembrance 
of the dead cannot satisfy. This will draw his mind 
upward, and thereby purify and sanctify itj but for the 
work of life it can grant him nothing, and the sainted 
one cannot share the feelings of the survivor's heart. 
But if the survivor feels th^ necessity of a new connec- 
tion, then, he has also the susceptibility, for it, and conse- 
quently the right and duty to- seek and 6>rm such a one. 
He is pointed by destiny to life ; he should lead it ; 
consequently, comply with all its conditions, and use 
all the means which are necessary to its happy and 
prosperous consummation. If an object presents itself 
to him, which meets his heart, and promises to afford 
that which is necessary to the fulfilment of life^ then he 
will love for a second tiuie. 

But ^ill memory of the lost one leave room for a 
«econd love 1 Not in a melancholy, enthusiastical heart, 
if the first love has entirely filled it ; but we cannot 
wish that such a disposition should be universal. If 
memory of the lost one is such as we imagine, — if all 
earthly longing has departed from it, — then the warm 
feding of a new love can well find place in the heart. 
But will not this erase the remembrance of the former 
partner 1 Then it was not such as ought to have place 
in a noble heart. True love cannot cause ingratitude; 
but it is ingratitude to forget a beloved ojbe, who is 
taken away. Jealousy extends eveti to the dead ; and 
there are examples of a second wife, disturbed by her 
husband's remembrance of the first, midking it expressly 
or tacitly a law for him to suppress and erase it from 
his heart. To comply with this demand is isurdy a cul- 
pable disloyalty; but such a man luus hardly made a 
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worthy choice. The second wife, should regret the 
former one, and help her husband honor her, — should 
wish to be nothing but her substituted successor, which 
will certainly be the case, if she was her friend in life^ 
but, if she has not known and loved her„ then let her 
learn to honor and love her, by sympathy with the fed- 
ings of her husband. 

Were the first love, in the full and entire sense. of the 
word, love, and did it seize the mind with all the force 
of enthusiasm, then second loye wiH cherish more the 
placid feeling of friendship. This will especially be 
the ease, when marriage is entered upon a second time 
la riper years. On the contrary, the second may be 
the first real love, if, in the. first, that full congeniality 
of heart did not take place ; and the second choice, 
still made in the years of youth, is the happier. In the 
first case, the memory of the first wife will remaiu un- 
obscured; in the second, the brilliant form of present, 
superior happiness, may outshine it ; bat^ whatever in 
the former was worthy of respect and love, a noble 
heart will always loyally cherish. The sainted spirit 
will not envy the survivor his happiness, since she can 
lose nothing by it ; for her, all disappointments are 
over, and she rejoices in the union of hearts that were 
formed for each other. 

The more the heart belongs to the first husband of 
wife, the cooler it remains in the choice of the second; 
and the more this is the work of the quietly-ca|curating 
understanding, the less claims i^hould be made upon the 
second marriage, and care should be taken not to ap» 
ply to it the rule of the first. The object of a second 
choice is taken as it is, not as it is wished; and tl^ 
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self-willed desire should not be entertained, of finding 
in the latter all that the former choice afforded. In the 
new union, if full satisfaction of heart is not found, at 
least let gratitude be felt, as well as acknowledgment 
for what actually is realized. To be sure, the unfair 
comparison which is instituted between the first and 
second husband or wife, may be dangerous to the hap- 
piness of the second marriage; on the contrary, also, 
many an experience, gained by the first marriage, may 
make persons milder and more cautious, and teach them 
lo shun the faults which were before incurred. 

Besides the needs of the heart, reference to the 
household and the education of children may make a 
second marriage necessary, and may excuse the hasten- 
ing of this step, which always has a just prejudice 
against it, and excites the suspicion of levity. In this 
case, duty requires the most careful probation of the 
new wife in reference to the qualities which are requi- 
site to the management of those affairs. If the widower 
gives his children an unloving step-mother, it is a great 
misfortune ; and, if he has incurred the guilt, a heavy 
re^onsibility. falls upon him. Such a second marriage 
rends, in a violent manner, the relation of fid^ty, 
which, between the departed mother and the surviving 
father, continues in the children. She has left them to 
his faithful t^are, and he has frivolously abandoned them 
a prey to unkindness and envy. If, in human view, 
aught can trouble the bliss of the departed, it is grief 
for neglected, abused children ; and it cuts the heart of 
every firiend of humanity to see children, deprived of 
their mother, under the sway of hatred. 

Violent is the grief with which death severs the 
TOL. II. a 
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Imarriage covenant ; but it cannot sunder hearts from 
€ach other, nor extinguish love, but merdy take away 
its earthly happiness, and thus only spiritualize and 
transfigure it. Far otherwise, discord. O, need tkas 
hellish spirit intrude into this holiest, roost intimate 
ecM^nection, and rend a bond which was made to be in- 
dissoluble? This alienation of marriage is ^ more 
^ngeriog, more bitter death-«truggle of the heart, — a 
irending and poisoning of the noblest feelings, -^ a weary, 
painful frustration ef the faaurest hope, by the worst of 
all disappointments ; and, whilst the loss of a beloved 
•Be by death exalts and sanctifies the heart, it will here 
not seldom be a prey to misanthropy and unbelief. It 
is a mournful business to speak of divorce, but we can- 
AOt avoid it. 

It is disputed between the Catholic and Protestant 
ekurch, whether, on Christian principles, divorce is al- 
lowable ; the former denies, the latter asserts it. For 
unprejudiced interpreters of Scripture, it is clear that 
Christ has permitted divorce, if he has not fully defined 
ajl the cases in which it should take place. The phil- 
OBophical moralist, however, must decide upon the 
groonds for it which lie in the nature of things. The 
iparriage bond should, indeed, be indissoluMe in its 
idea and intention; and a connection, which should be 
formed with prospect of a future separation, would be 
00 marriage. But experience teaches, alas! but too 
oflen, that marriage, notwithstanding 4he indiesoluble- 
ness ordained by the laws, and directly had in view in 
ite compact, is actually sundered by the faithlessness of 
one or the other party, or by discord, originating in mi- 
eohquerabte repugnance. The questioii now is. Should 
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marriage, acfuaHy sundered, reallj existing no longer^ 
be sundered by the judicial sentence of the church of 
the-state? And should it be so sundered, that one or 
the other party, or both, may form a new union t Prop* 
«rly ihe latter question only is disputed. Even the 
Catholic chqrch separates irreconcilable married per* 
sons by divorce from bed and board, but it does not 
allov^ re-raarriage. 

^ In marriage, we must distinguish the outward fbrni 
of consecration from the inward state of the relatiom 
The former deserved all respect, but it must not be 
superstitiously overrated. No more than the priestly 
benediction can, by magic power,. join hearts to each 
oth^, that are not already actually united, can the exf 
istiiig form maintain a marriage which does not exist 
by harmony in itself. The consecration of marriage 
by ecclesiastical and civil office sanctions the ^covenant 
of fidelity between the parties, by its recognition on the 
side of the moral and civil commonwealth ; it concerns 
tfafs church, 4IS well as the state, that connubial fidelity 
stand fast; and the parties are publicly pledged to this. 
Hence the outward form is so important, and church 
and state are right, if they do not too easily give way 
to the fickleness of man, but call upon the married 
parties, as long as there is any hope, to be reconciled 
■tog^her, and hence allow the form of marriage to exist 
longer than the reality. Where divorce is too easily 
obtained, the thought of it immediately occurs to one 
or the other party, whenever one feels pressed by th« 
marriage bond, and the duty of contributing as much 
as possible ta reconciliation lacks all the outward en* 
forcementi which is so necessary and vdiblesome, espe* 
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oiallf for coarsa peroons. But if the evil is ineurable, 
and the alienatioD ^ complete and decided, what can it 
avail the church and the state to maintaiQ In form, and> 
a8 U. were, to feign the continuance of a connection 
actually no longer existing? It can be of no avail -— 
rather hurtful. If the discordant couple live <mi in e^ 
ternal union, only moral corruption cad spring frdia 
such a relation. If there is even nothing to be-feved 
from the violence, of passion in the one party, yet 
church and state ought not to continue a relation in it^ 
self imm<Mral and nugatory. As much as it devdves 
«pon them to recognize and sanction a relation of 
love and harmony, as much does care for justice an4 
morality make it their duty to dissolve a connectios 
of hatred, and cut away, as with surgical power, a dis- 
eased excrescence of the moral life. For the most part^ 
but one party bears the guilt, and the innocent suffers 
by the injustice and infidelity of the guilty. But it is the 
duty of the state and church to take the innocent and 
oppressed under protection, and to punish the guilty; 
The danger is especially to be weighed, which accrues 
to the children from the discord of the parents; and, 
although it is always for them a misfortune if parents 
are separated, it is at least better if the broken connec- 
tion is legally settled, and kept from et^nal strife. If 
the couple have already separated, because they cannot 
endure to live together, — if the one party has pur<^tased 
peace by a heav}^ sacrifice, and suflfers continually by 
^tie injustice of the other, — it is in this case the duty of 
the church and state to settle the relation legally, and 
to lessen as niuch as iM>ssibki the dunage done. AH 
this may be easily attained by separation for life from 
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bed and board ; and it evet remains a question whether 
an. entire dissolution of the marriage bond should b6 
permitted^ with the liberty of re-marriage, which the 
Cathoiic church denies. 

This church, ki this point, as in genera], is guilty of 
a superstitious ^over-estimate of form and a self-willed 
severity. It holds fast to the idea that marriage should 
be indissoluble, without troubling itself whether this ia 
practicable in reality, and whether, by its strictness, 
moral life, instead of being favored, is not rather 
liarmed. 

. Even justice demands that to the innocent party, who 
has lost the hi^piness of life by the other's infidelity, a 
possibility should be afforded of regaining it by a new 
^nnection. Whatever destiny imposes upon a man 
should be borne patiently; but why should a perpetual 
unhi^piness be created by human wilfulness and rigoF, 
where the remedy is possible by a rational legislation? 
Why should church and state increase the amount of 
human evil ? It is their duty to lessen it as much as 
possible. Bpth, moreover, are bound to take care of 
their -members. Marriage is not only a protection froni 
errors, but also a school of every perfection. Hence it 
should be again opened to those who "have been exclu* 
ded from it without their own guilt 

If re-marriage is forbidden to the guilty party, the 
purpose of punishment offers a rational ground for it, 
especially if the party has been guilty of actual crime, 
But clemency will often come in, if the matter is con* 
sidered in the light of moral educati<m. The separate^ 
husband will perhaps be bettered by a new connection, 
which is mor^ to bis mind ; on the other hand, by living 
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immarried, h^ may not oi^y deteriorate in bis own 
morals^ but infect others by his vice. That the Cath- 
olic church makes no provision for this danger is as 
much to its reproach^ as that it Qiakes cdibacy the duty 
of priests, without being assured of their moral fnirity. 
Demanding the utmost^ which only perfection itself can 
perform, it calls out directly what is bad and corrupt, 
and those whom it would exalt to heaven^ it casts iiite 
the pool of vice* 

Morality advises the unhappy ooes^ who liveih nuptial 
discord, and who are tempted to thin)L of the hard step 
of divorce, to find the motives for k^ not in selfii^ess, 
not in the wish to live more comfortaUy and agreeably, 
still less in an illicit inclination towards another person, 
but only, in the utter impossibility of continuing mar- 
riage^ as a relation of respect aind love. If love^is not 
only irrecoverably lost, but a pacific relation, founded 
on respect and ec|pity, is not to be establidted ; if aU 
quiet and satisfaction are destroyed; if eheerfiilness 
of mind sufiers, and perhaps health ; if the mind is un- 
fitted for action, — then it is time to break off the con- 
nection* It is indeed then a question, whether the 
marriage bond should be wholly, dissolved.; and consid- 
erations may oflen present themselves, whic>h allow the 
unhappy parties no other aid than that of a quiet, but 
joyless, single life. The entire dissolution of the mar- 
riage bond, and the formation of a new one, may be 
hurtful to the education, and perhaps, also, to the tem- 
poral advantage, of the children ; and to them parents 
should sacrifice their own comfort. On the contrary, 
there may be cases where anxiety ibr children makes 
re-marriage advisable^ K> for instance, they find in the 
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new party a guardian and^nstructor, whom they wonld 
Aot hav^ had ia their own father or mother , which 
actually takes place in case of a wicked deserticm. The 
decision of single cases must be left to each one's con- 
Bcience, a|id the moralist can only state the disposition 
which should be shown under all circumstances, which 
is respect free from selfishness, and love of all that 
which belongs to mwality and perfection. - Self-denial 
will keep the married person from all that can vidate 
and destroy the sacred relation of marriage, and teach 
him a right and noble conduct, if a separation actually 
occurs without his guilt. 

In re-marriage after separation, the perfect healing 
of the wounds inflicted' op the heart by it, and entire 
dissolution from the former party, must be presupposed, 
80 that this one is to be considered as if dead ; else the 
new connection can hardly be undisturbed. To hasten 
from one marriage into another is as little permitted by 
delicacy, as to keep up an intercourse still with the 
former partner. By the sight of the latter, adverse 
feelings must be excited in the heart, which disturb the 
new relation. But if the previous marriage is wholly 
broken off, especially if a sufficient period has elapsed 
between the old and new connection, then this latter, if 
formed from love, may perhaps be still happier than a 
second marriage, after the death of the first wife. If 
here a comparison, perhaps invidious, may ensue, the 
separated one, by the side of an affectionate, peaceful 
partner, will be recompensed for earlier sorrows, and 
feel so mu6h the happier ; the second marriage will be 
a haven of peace and quiet after storms that have 
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Bat woe to those who beir the guilt of a sundered 
marriage, who have broken the oath of fidelity, opened 
the heart to forbidden desires, destroyed peace by strife, 
and made the breach incurable by an idiplacable spirit ! 
They have torn asunder die holiest bond, deceived the 
holiest confidence, and prepared bitterest torments for 
the heart to which they owe love ; they have inflicted 
a deep wound upon moral life, uid^ by breaking the 
seal of indissolubility, which rests upon marriage, vi- 
olated the holy awe with which this hallowed covenant, 
in which all the threads of moral life unite, shonld be 
regarded. What God, what sacred fidelity has joined, 
they * have sundered by human faithlessness, selfishness^ 
and passion. 
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LECTURE XVII. 



MARRUKD AKD D0KX8TIC LIFE. 



In tfe^ last lecture, we showed how the sacred bond 
of marriage shouM be joined, and, when sundered, re- 
united. In order that it may not be dissolved or 
loosened wickedly or indiscreetly, we must now earn- 
estly and conscientiously consider the duties and obli- 
gations which it imposes ; and these we now would set 
forth, together with the datms of domestic life. 

Marriage is a relation of love and friendship, and in- 
finitely more than a contract; but it is, at the same 
time, a contract, — a legal and moral contract of fidel- 
ity, — and includes both the legal and moral duties and 
claims of fidelity. To these, in the first place, sym- 
pathy, or participation in the common business of life, 
belongs. The married owe to each other solicitude 
and diligence in the care and administration of do- 
mestic affairs. The husband has undertaken to sustain* 
against the world the household which he has founded, 
and to support his family by diligence in his professional 
business, and a careful administration of his property ; 
and to the discharge of this duty he is even legally 
bound. The wife has also her legal share in the main- 
tenance of the household ; on her devolves the care oj 
its internal economy -r- the frugal^ suitable satisfaction of 
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domestic wants, either by immediate labor, or by careful 
superintendence. Those peofde are to be pitied, who 
enter into marriage without an independent, quiet home 
of their own, so that both husband and wife must pro- 
vide for the necessaries of life. The husband has not 
then the soothing feeling of being the supporter of his 
family; and the wife, since her paid labor must take off 
her attention from household duties, cannot, as the un- 
interrupted mistress of the household, insure to him the 
hqipy enjoyment of domestic quiet and comfort But, 
if such married people are to be pitied, then is that 
husband to be blamed, who, by carelessness and indo* 
lence, compels the wife to be the supporter of the 
family, and, at least, to undertake the charge of the 
property. A man who marries upon such conditions, •— 
who chooses a rich wife, in order to be supported by 
ber, and does not so much as have the management of 
her estate, *— acts contrary to his honor. In the mutual 
aids by which each party undertakes the duties de- 
volving upon it according to the relation of sex, a 
main source of domestic happiness lies. The wife has 
more respect for the husband, if she sees in him the 
pillar of the house, than if he stands independent of it ; 
respect is attended by gratitude, and gratitude is nearly 
related to love. So, also, the wife, as the housekeeper, 
wins the husband's respect and gratitude ; and a precious 
tie between them is wanting, if the wife, be it even with 
her husband's consent, withdraws herself from house- 
hold affairs. Even if wealth renders anxious frugality 
needless, the wife should still not only have the over- 
sight of the household, but also Should not fail to pot 
her own hands to the work in many matters. Certain A 
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serviees can, indeed, be as well performed by domestics } 
as^ by the wife ; but they haire from her hand a higher / 
ralue, and form between her and the husband a xosnte/ 
intimate bond. 

The noblest part of the common work of life is the 
education of children ; and in this, especially, the mar- 
ried parties should remain faithful to each other. The 
wi£& has the heaviest part in this important concern, 
that is, the physical nurture, which, especially during 
the first years, demands the strictest attention. If she 
wishes to be wholly and truly a mother, and to intrust 
the child to no stranger's hands, she must deny herself 
all soeiid enjoyment; and this is a severe sacrifice, 
whereby not <m]y health and cheerfulness, but also 
what is more important, mental fireedom, may suffer. 
But, then, it is a necessary sacrifice, if the mother, by 
the limits of economy, or from other grounds, can pro- 
cure no worthy assistant in the care of her children. 
To commit children to frivolous, inexperienced maids, 
— to allow these to take them abroad, and to carry them 
about without oversight, — is unwarrantable, and betrays 
an unkind indifference on the mother's part. There is 
not only danger that the children may receive bodily 
hurt by the negligence of their attendants, but their 
minds will receive from them and their associates im- 
pressions of rude, vulgar manners, which are with diffi- 
culty erased. Our habits in this respect, especially in 
the higher classes, are very much in need of improve* 
ment. There are many distinguished ladies who carry 
their. lap-dog, but none who carry their child, through 
i^ street If the mother devotes herself to the care 
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of children, the father ought sdso to help her bear the^ 
harden, and actually share with her the renunciation 
of those social enjojfments which are incompatible with 
it Let the mother never withdraw herself wholly from 
^e personal eare of her children, even if she can com- 
mit the charge of them to most approved attendants; 
partly for the sake of the, children, whose love and at- 
tachment she will especially win by such benefits, part* 
]j for the sake of the husband, who, if he is not wholly^ 
devoid of domestic sensibility, will but the more respect 
and love her on this account. The later education of 
children, especially of boys, demands the active partici- 
pation of the father ; and, if he leaves the burden of 
this to the mother's feeble shoulders, then he acts faith- 
lessly, and not only violates his duty towards the chil- 
dren, but also neglects the fairest opportunity of de- 
serving the respect and gratitude of the wife* 

The fidelity of the married must be shown in the 
common endurance of the destiny which falls to their 
lot. Theix domestic prosperity may be shaken and 
overthrown by some fatal adversity; they may fall into 
poverty and wretchedness; the husband may, in an in- 
nocent manner, lose his honor and his fireedom ; perse* 
cution and exile may overtake him. A faithful wife 
will share all with him, and yield only to the necessity 
which separates her from him. Misfortune is often, for 
an affectionate husband, more xlifficult to bear^ if his 
beloved wife shares it with him ; and it perhaps soothes 
him to know of her being in security and peace ; but, 
if destiny grants him the consolation that she, without 
yielding to it, helps him bear it with cheerful mind. 
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then he is rather to be envied, th^a pitied, in his mis- 
fortune; the tried fidelitjr of a noble heart is a precious 
gain, a rich reparation for every loss. 

In this connubial reciprocity and communion, the 
legal duty of fidelity constitutes the firm foundation, 
which is not to be shaken ; upon this rests the moral 
duty, which proceeds from the laore tender, vital feeling, 
but yet always implies mutuality ; over this, then, that 
iiree love bears sway, which, wkhout any claim to requital, 
sacrifices itself, and, in noble self-forgetfulness and de- 
votion, lives only for the other, and finds its own hap- 
piness in that of the one beloved. The Creator has 
wisely ordered that the union of hearts in wedded love 
should be connected with an intimate participation in 
the business and destiny of life : love is not only there- 
by sustained, but cherished, renewed, and exalted ; grat- 
itude weaves ever new and tender threads into the band 
of love, and makes it ever more indissoluble. 

The relation of personal fidelity, also, is first defined 
legally; and conjugal infidelity is held a q|vil crime. 
The baseness of this kind of treachery is in every re- 
spect so great, that, before civilized people, it is super- 
fluous to speak of it. But far higher are the requisi- 
tions from 'a mord point of view ; these bring with 
them the obligation not merely to fidelity of person, but 
•also of heart. This, in general, consists in the main- 
tenance of that correspondence of feeling in which 
marriage "was formed. Biit the degree of this cot* 
respondence, however, is diflferent in diflferent persons; 
hence, also, the claim which is made upon fidelity. 
Were the hearts of the lovers wholly blended,^ then 
fidelity should maintain this intimate relation; but it 
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eannot and should not preveut Io?e's ceasiug, as a 
poetical, passionate feelings in marriage, and passing 
into more quiet, serene friendship. The party that 
claims the unaltered continuance of lo^e from the 
other, and considers the calming of passion as in^el- 
ity, would be very unjust. Happy the marriage ia 
which the passage from the first delirium to quiet, se^ 
rene congeniality, takes place gently and securely! If 
the connection were not formed from love, but from re- 
spect and rational considerations, then, in married life, 
harmony and attachment are cultivated, but hardly true 
love ; and to demand the latter would be evidently an 
unjust assumption. The fidelity of the heart, which is 
necessary in marriage, can-, in every case, be but that 
of sincere, hearty friendship and attachment. The fast 
foundation of this will rest upon respect^ and gratitude. 
The more the parties maintain towards each other the 
'virtues of good principle and kindly feeling, the higher 
mutual respect will ascend, and the more firmly will 
the band ^ friendship be united. 

If the marriage were not formed from love, or if the 
love were not true, but a vague, sensuous feeling, thope is 
then imminent danger that one of the parties may be- 
come acquainted with some person who may be deemed 
more worthy of love, or with whom there may be more 
congeniality than with the partner chosen; Married 
persons must avoid all acquaintance and air society, if 
they would wholly avoid this danger ; but such se- 
clusion would bring with it great disadvantage, and, 
by the emptiness and uniformity of life, perhaps open 
the heart to illicit desire. This danger must therefore 
be resolutely opposed. The recognition of the superior 
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loveliness of anotker person is involuntary, and cannot^ 
in itself/ be a reproaA; but it may endanger conjugal 
fidelity, and this should be guarded against. The easiest 
expedient would be to avoid such society ; and he who 
feels himself feeble, let him do it : yet virtue consists 
in conflict; and whoever would exercise it, must not 
shrink back. The due estimate of another's excels 
lences, and the society of a person worthy of respect 
and Jove, can not only remain innocent in itself, but 
may also be an advantage to the intellect and heart, if 
it is possible to keep within the line of friendship. But 
desire of possession, and the attendant dissatisfaction 
witb the present husband or wife, and With the conjugal 
relation, goes farther, and becomes infidelity : fidelity, 
on the other hand, together with confentment, is main- 
tained by the renunciation, which will not even enter- 
tain the thought of being happier with another. Pious 
resignation to unavoidable destiny, and respect for a re- 
lation once entered into^ obligate to this renunciation j 
and love for the children will make it , easies. But a 
single consideration, besides distrust of one's own weak 
heart, can make the rupture Of friendly intimacy with a 
fascinating person advisable, nay, necessary ; that is, 
forbearance to the jealousy of the husband or wife. 

Jealousy is the worst foe of conjugal harmony^ but; 
if it be advisable to forbear exciting it, it is impossible 
to avoid blaming it so much the more ; it presents, at 
the very first,^ the selfish claim to more love than is ac- 
tually deserved; amiability must be made good by it- 
self; and, if it employs other means, — reproach, coer* 
cion, and thelik^, — then it gives up its own superiority. 
That is no true love, which is not actually deserved, but 
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a coanterfeitedy or merely imagioed ooe; and, wiiilst 
violence ia done to another's heart, selMeception takes 
place. Again, jealousy includes in itself susprcion of in* 
fidelity ; since the jealous person does not confide in the 
other's ability to love what is worthy of love, without 
passion, without either entertaining illicit desres, or 
* running- into improper conduct. But suspicion is, in 
itself, infidelity; for it iff fodnded on a want of respect, 
and loosens the band, . while it feara its dissohition. 
Confidence, alone, forms a true mora] union, and pre* 
serves it also. Jealousy, moreover, is not merely ob- 
jectionable in itself, but also in its consequences^ it 
oflen brings on the very thing which it fears, by antici- 
pation ; it carries guilt into a feeling which was guilt- 
less, and would remain guiltless ; it provokes; by sus- 
picion, and by disrespectful forethought, the desire of 
what is forbidden, to which man is inclined by the 
inborn love of freedom ; it exalte the worth of the ob* 
ject loved, since it excites longing ; it cools the heart 
towards the party which indulges its passionate ebulli- 
tions. But, if it becomes completely irksome, annoying, 
and oppressive, then it destroys all love, and produces 
the very opposite of what it designs. Jealousy imposes 
upon the other party severe trials, and demands not only 
the renunciation of the free intercourse of social life, 
and the constant restraint of a bitter feeling excited by 
distrust, but also a continually-overstrained caution, with 
Ifrhich love cannot possibly exist ; but, what is worst, it 
dictates a sort of insincere reserve tdwards the jealous 
party. ^ 

Husband and wife should be as sincere towards each 
other as becomes persons so intimatdy connected. 
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Well for them who can open their hearts ta each 
other ! who, besides sharing tlie outward life with onQ 
another, have every feeling, every thought, also, in 
^Domnion, and are spiritually cherished, cultivated, and 
purified, with and by each other I One should know 
the disposition of the other, understand the impressions 
made upon his mind, and participate in every vicissitude^ 
of feeling. But jealousy destroys this confiding inter* 
change, by exciting anxiety, suspicion. If the wife 
can hear the praise of no other woman fVom her hus- 
band's lips without being disturbed, then prudence* and 
kindness demand reserve in speaking of the excellences 
of other women. Frankness of heart between the mar« 
ried parties is, in general^ no unconditioned duty. Mar* 
riage is indeed the loveliest, when an unlimited confi- 
dence takes place ; and the effort should be to bring 
about this ;. but harmony is the object to which every 
other should be subordinate. A communication which 
disturbs the. other,. is aimless, nay, hurtful; and it is not 
required that one should know all the other's thoughts, 
but that both live with one another in peace and har- 
mony. The relation of the parties may be very different, 
according to their individual character, and the way in 
which they have formed the union, and may give occa- 
sion to various degrees of confidence. The moralist 
can decide only what belongs to a perfect relation, but 
not make it every one's duty to conduct himself as if 
he lived in most perfect relation; since, perhaps, with- 
out his own fault, he stands in a very imperfect one; 
Upon many married persons, a cautious reserve is en-^ 
joined; but they are indeed to be pitied for being 
compelled to this. It is worse, if, for the sake of 
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eroding the Tchemence of jealousy, one must hare re- 
course to falsehood ; and ^orst of -all if he is betrajed 
by his own guilt into such erobiirrns^tnetit. Lei hirn be- 
ware of such iropfrudent or umv;irr tint able steps in order 
not to entangle himself more d<^ep]y in untruth* Eut 
never should deceit, which abrogates even every cjvil 
relation, ensue between husbiund and ^ife. Deceit csn 
be necessary only when something is wished for, which 
the other disapproves ; but if this were in itself innocent, 
then it would be objectionable through this disapprond 
and 1>y the deceit ; and the thing desired should be re- 
nounced instead of casting a stain upon the ccmunoir 
relation. 

The husband, who yet stands in other relations of 
business and of civil life, may be oflen bound, by a 
further duty, to reserve and secrecy towards bis wife, 
and she ought not to complain of it. Meanwhile he 
generally shows her confidence, where it can be done 
without danger, BXkd thus honors her as his friedd. 
Even the secrets of friendship should be kept sacred, 
and if the married couple have otherwise confidence in 
one another, such a secrecy will not destroy the good 
understanding. But such secrets should not concern 
conjugal affairs themselves, and should never, in one 
way or another, disparage either husband or wife. 

The fidelity of the married is shown in general by 
their keeping and maintaining the personal relation, 
upon which they have entered. The most necessary 
and indispensable means of its maintenanl^e is harmony, 
and this* is the most general requisition which can be 
made of the married— ^ to live in harmony. Many will 
find in harmony alone their hs^iness ; to others, who 
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deeke more, it is, at least, the first foundation of their 
happiness* Harmony is preserved by peace, and hence 
thin is the first conjugal virtue. But it cannot be exer- 
cised without a certain sdMenid. If even in the civil 
relation many a sacrifice must be made to peace, how 
much more in maxrlageJ In this let neither party in- 
sist upon exac,t rights^ ; let each not only yield in every 
dispute, but,^if possible, avoid all dispute. Let each 
avoid every thing that is displeasing to the other, and 
anticipate the other^s wishes. They are chiefly trifles 
which disturb domestic peace ; certain repugnant habits 
and manners, which are in themselves insignificant, but 
are important, because they are disagreeable to the 
other, and, if animadverted upon in vain, provoke atten- 
tion^ and self- will. The security and confidence of the 
«;onjugal relation, v^erein, indeed, there is much thaA is 
agreesLble, misleads to a certain easy manner, so that 
one becomes negligent, and hardly heeds the presence 
of the other ; negligences and indecorums of eveiy 
, kind, ill-humors, veh^nence, passionate outbreaks, and 
the like, are indulged in, and weaknesses shown, which 
would be concealed from a stranger. But in this way 
the noble relation is abused, which is intended bnly to 
give free scope for love and its delicate expressions, and 
to remove every barriet that divides hearts, but not to 
dispense with every restraint of self-government. On 
the contrary, it is an infallible rule, that in marriage, be- 
fore all things, the laws df respect, decorum, and courtesy 
should be observed, free from all heartless formality in- 
deed, but with a strictness which guards against 3ny 
overstepping the necessary limits of justice add good 
manners. In marriages, which, although without dia* 
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like, are yet formed withcfut incUnation and passion, the 
parties remain usually with each other upon the footing 
of eourte»y and politeness, and thus harmony exists 
more easily than between those who love each other, 
and live together upon a footing of confidence, but do 
not sufficiently observe circumspection and forbe^arance 
towards one anoUier But both^ the measured, decorous 
demeanor and hearty confidence, must be united, and the 
former will .secure llie ] alter from excess and misuse. 
But, since each party sbould be constantly upon guard, 
80 as not to tinnoy and injure ibe other, each should b^ 
mild and forbearing. Often the party who indulges in 
every violence and recklessness^ is the most intolerant and 
irritable towards the trifling faults which the other com- 
mits. If the<one party is strict towards self and mild tO' 
wards the other, then this other will be obligated to strict- 
ness towards self, and strife will always surely be avoided. 
Married people must cooperate in many respects ; and 
th^y, perhaps, have different principles as to their com- 
mon concerns: if the husband would have them man- 
aged in thi^ way, and the wife in that way, they fall into 
contention, and peace is disturbed. Ancient custom 
cuts away all occasion for strife, by making obedience 
to the husband the-duty of the wife ; and, in fact, when 
he rales and she submits^ there can be no variance. 
But this thorough dependence of the wife upon the hus- 
band is not compatible with the idea of a perfect mar- 
riage, which should be a relation of friendship, and 
based upon personal equality. On the other hand, with 
the wife's perfect independence upon the husband, 
harmony cannot exist, unless it be that both coincide 
in every thing, which certainly seldom or never is the 
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case; therefore a medium must be hit upon. First of 
all, let the concerns of married lifei>e so separated, that 
in one department the husband, and in the other the 
wife, shall have the especial rule, yet so that each must 
have just regard to the wishes of the other. Every 
thing, which in domestic life is connected with the civil 
and business relations of the husband, and either st^ds 
under their influence, or exercises influence upon them, 
must be left to his decision. To this department be- 
long the management of the house in the largest ^nse, 
the measure of ecpense to be made, the order of the day, 
<^ertain social relations, etc. The man^ement of the 
internal household economy, the puperintendence of 
the female domestics, provision for social life, belongs to 
the wife ; here let the husband mingle as little ad pos- 
sible in particulars, and.be satisfied if the main objects 
are attained. Certain affairs, however, must be carried 
on in common, as the education of children : and these 
usually afford opportunity for contention. If possible, 
both should form a common opinion upon such affairs, 
and pursue a cbinmon plan. But, wherever the wife 
cminot follow the opinion of the husband, and conten- 
tion ensues, the husband should decide, and determine 
the result ; since, in the difference of views, both wills 
do not unite, but all must be done according to one 
will, and the htisband has, as a general rule, the better 
insight, it is therefore right that in such cases his word 
should decide. But let him beware of using this priv- 
ilege where the wife is the party to execute the decis- 
ion ; for without a living conviction of her own, she 
will not succeed in its execution. Be it, fbr example, 
the case that the husband has other und better ideas 
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of the physical education of children than the wife; if 
he does not succeed in bringing her to a hearty adop- 
tion of his <^inions, it will be better for him to defer 
to her, and, at least, to strike out a middte. course, in 
order that Bhe may not Jose her pleasure and peace, 
and do the thing merely by halves. If the man com'- 
mands as little as possible, and the wife cheerfully 
obeys, even where she might well claim to have a voice, 
and thus both defer to each other, then harmony will 
certainly exist 

If the two love one another, and in this way.study^ 
peace, love, although not as a passionate feding, cannot 
fail to increase, and hearts are more firmly bound to- 
gether. PeaceablenesB makea itself amiable; it com- 
mands respect ; it makes an abiding, beneficent, agrees 
able impression, by ita forbearing equanimity, and 
obligates to gratitude, which is very near love; imt, 
even by its removal of all that can be prejudicial td^ 
love, it promotes ita growth ; for the feelings of the 
heart never remain fixed at the same height, but either 
fall or rise ; and, if there be no fall, there must needs 
be a rise. But the married should do yet more for the 
maintenance and promotion of love, than merely avoid 
harming it; each should ever study to be more amiable, 
^nd show the other ever more love. 

A spirited, feeling writer very well s^ys, that the 
lover should play the husband, and the husband the 
lover; then msirriages would be much more happy. 
This holds doubly true, both in reference to the mode 
of winning and of manifesting love. He who sues for 
love, seeks to make himself as worthy of love as pos- 
sible, turn& outward all the bright sides of his character^ 
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aiid conceals his faults And infirnttties. The lover is 
glad to show himself to his beloved in the most favor- 
able exterior, and labors, also, to appear before her in 
inward grace and brilliancy. This deserves no censure, 
but rather shows a laudable striving for accomplishment. 
But he ought to continue thus in marriage ; and it would 
be better for him tp have appeared to less advantage 
before, and to have been constantly developing new 
excellences, than, as a husband, to give np air attention 
to hin)s^f> and to appes^r as he is, or happeiis to feel. 
Married people usually err, by becoming careless and 
negligent through possession/ and consider the love of 
the other as ti fixed, quiet property, whereas nothing is 
iriore mutable and fleeting' than this; nay, it is more 
easily lost in marriage than out of it, because passion 
no longer stands at its side, and cooler frame of mind' 
gives room for clearer consideration. , Let husband and 
wife, therefore, continue the effort to appear always in 
the iliost favorable light, and let them not only conceal . 
their faults, but abandon them, and seek ever to J^pro- 
priate more excellences and virtued, which, indeed, is 
the duty of every one ; let them ever cultivate them- 
selves, extend their knowledge, purify their taste, and 
ennoble their heart. This work of self-improvement 
let them carry on, if possible, in unison ; let them form 
those plans which are mutually most agreeable, favor 
each other's inclinations and wishes, and find the fairest 
satisfaction in each other'« approval. The husband, in 
the dq>artment of intellectual culture, will take the 
lead, and give the tone ; and it devdves upon the wife 
to join with him; but he shotild also favor her taste^ 
aod regard her wishes^ 
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Love is most bap|>ily won by gb/'tng the loved object 
proofs of genuine love. The lover seeks to win the 
favor of the loved one by studious attention, readiness 
to serye, deference, whilst he seizes upon every opp(»r- 
tunity to give her pleasure.- The more deHoacy of 
feeling he manifests to her in this endeavor ; the more 
sharp-sighted he is in finding out her wishes, her tastes, 
and her wants ; the more closely he knows how to unite 
his kindly offices with acknowledgments of her amiable 
qualities, — the more fortunate will his efforts be; and, 
if the opportunity presents itself to make, a sacrifice for 
her, and to show his sincere devotion, he will not fail 
of the conquest of her he^t ; for nothing touches a 
woman's heart more than magnanimity, devotion, and 
sacrifice. All this the husband should continue; and^ 
for the latter^ married 'life will first give him iciue op- 
portunitiiBs. It is, alas! often only passionate desire 
ailer possession that inflames the husband; and, in 
marriage, he be<^omes cold and negligent. But^ some- 
times, even those who actually love thert wives fail, by 
a selfish, too careless, and easy demeanor* Husband 
and wife should live only for and in each other, and 
care only for the other's good; then what is sacrificed 
will be recovered with thousand-fold gain, and mutual 
happiness be promoted. 

But, above this care and devotion to the happiness 
of another, yet rises the iminediate senthnent of love 
itself, respect and affectionate recognition of inward; 
personal worth, the inclination of heart to heart, inti- 
mate sympathy, harmony of minds. The possession of 
the loved one^ the uniform routine of life, and perhaps, 
also, the disclosure of many a failing, gradually deadens 
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the feeling for the recognition of excellences perhaps 
heretofore passionately admired ; and often, alas ! a 
multitude of virtues are forgotten in a trifling defect 
Many a husband, at the grave of his lost wife, whose 
spiritual image rises before his soul in all its splendor, 
repents the many hours of indifference in which he has 
lived with her. The thought of death is a protection 
from this dulness, and, perhaps, induces mildness to- 
wards all faults, and strikes down all false demands ; it 
teaches us to estimate the happiness which is so fleeting, 
and^ as if to hold it fast in its flight, it gives us, by the 
contrast of possible loss, the feeling of happy posses- 
Bton. We are, moreover, lifted by it above the dull 
routine of custom, and imagine ourselves to have gained 
first, tit that moment, what we (quietly possess ; we re? 
fresh the charm that has faded, and enjoy anew, in re- 
membrance, the rapture of first possession. By a little 
force of imagination, and the easy art of viewing life in 
the mirror of contemplation, all that is possessed and 
enjoyed may be placed in a transfiguring light, and the 
happiness of life be infinitely enhanced. If the married 
remain in this firame of mind towards each other, they 
will not only maintain the first love, but always discover 
new traits of «miabi]ity, and, in their affectionate recog- 
nition, will find motives for the tenderest gratitude. 

The perfection of conjugal love consists in intimate 
^congeniality of minds, not merely in regard to the 
common household affairs, but all life. This con- 
geniality is conditioned by hearty sympathy, and the 
cBost confiding communion. Husband and wife should 
Aow the roost intimate interest in each other, and mo- 
taally communicate all that touches and moves their 
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heart ; let each feel self in the other, feel every joy ani 
every sorrow only on the other's accoant, tkke upon self 
what oppresses the other, or, at [east, help the other 
bear it, and enjoy whatever happiness life brings, only 
in its reflection from the heart beloved. The vicissi^ 
tude of happiness and misfortune is a wholesome school 
of discipline for the married, and, by suffering, true 
love is proved. The husband can suffer misfortune, 
misapprehension, and persecution, — perhaps may fall 
i^to need and embarrassment by his own fault; arid he 
has, perhaps, no friend but his wife ; yet, in her, if she 
truly loves him, he will find the isweetest consolation. 
Alas for him, if he must seek it among strangers! if 
she pains him with unkind reproaches, and judges him 
more strictly than the world! But, if the wife can so 
far forget herself, then the conjugal harmony must be 
wholly broken, and hate and distrust take the place of 
love and confidence. In the' wife, a certain partial 
preference for the husband is becoming, rather than too 
Qold a criticism of his conduct ; she must know how 
to turn every thing to the best account, and to keep up 
his self-respect ; and even the gentle censure which she 
expresses towards him must contain a recognition ^ his 
worth. 

Every true love and friendship has its hold in a x:omt 
mon, higher love, — in the love of truth, of virtue, of 
beauty, and all spiritual good: hence no true conge* 
niality of hearts can exist between husband and wife, 
if they do not meet in the consciousness of such higher 
love, and in a certain q)iritiial communion with each 
other. No couple is so uneducated, and so very much 
Absorbed in worldly cares, that they cannot, at least oq 
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Sunday, devote a quiet hour to the commoB reading of 
aome edifying book, or, in a retired wallr^ hold serious 
conversation upon human life. Those who have more 
lime and means of spiritual culture at their command, 
ahould keep up with each other a regular, uninterrupted 
intellectual intercourse ; the husband should seek recre- 
ation from his labors, the wife elevation of mind above 
tiie monotonous^ trifling affairs of the household, in a 
common intellectual occupation, in communion upon 
the higher concerns of life. In this intercourse, both 
m&y become acquainted with each other's deepest spirit- 
ual nature, whilst many a bright aspect of the character, 
before concealed, will be disclosed ; mutual respect will 
bje more firmly established, and, in the contact of heart, 
in the elevation of mind, the fire of love will glow 
more strongly and purely. In such interchanges and 
ecHitemplations, all other pilen disturbing consideration^ 
sink into the background i business and 6ares are for* 
gotten; one finds himself in the free, bright realm of 
pure humanity^ and the perhaps before veiled and ob» 
ficured form of the loved one comes forth again in its 
true light. The husband will be generally the guiding 
and superintending party in this intercourse^ but let 
Lim beware of abusing his preponderance, or falsely 
arrogating it to himself; let him recognize the excel- 
lence of the wife, the simple, truthful feeling, and enter 
into asocial interchan^'o, «o ^ both to give and to r^ 
ceive; let him not oblrudc his own views and taste? 
upon her, but honor her intJividualities^ spare her im- 
perfections, and not assume to have attained in all things 
the true and perfect. 

If husband and wife, by the unerring intimations of 
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the hearty httre reeogQized and chosen each other 99 
coDgenial, and if they' eonfinuy enlarge, and complete 
Ihis congeniality by such 9 comnmnionof life, by such 
an intimate sympathy, by such an interchange of heart 
and mind, then there is no fair^ connectum iUpon thi^ 
«arth; it is the blending of two personalities into one-^ 
aool and sense — in all the affbirs, endeavors, and con- 
ditions of life — in joy and grief, in happiness and mis' 
fortune; both have become one fiesh~and one spirit'; 
the whole compass of human being, of masculine in* 
iellect with femitnne sensibility,, struggle and conflict 
with calmness and peace, bokloess and strength v^ith 
patieitce and mikhiess^ — air is united in the intimate re- 
iB^procity and eommanioQ' between husband and wife; 
every defect is made u|r, fnd every excess brought 
down; every work prospers better, every burden is 
aiore easily botne^ ha^ppiness 4s enhanced and doubled, 
nisibrlune changed into blessing; and, whatever side 
life may present to the united, it finds them prepared, 
wad in readiness, -^ ready for opposition and suffering, 
susceptible of every favor of destiny, 

A marriage is truly happy and complete only when it 
is blessed with children ; but if the relation of parents 
to children, and vice versa, is not right, then the bless-^ 
iqg is changed into a curse. To shape and regulate 
this relation lies entirely in the power of the parents; 
and the nature of children must be very corrupt and 
wicked (which, however, may have its ground in the 
nature of the parents) if they cannot form them, by 
good education, into worthy members of the family and 
of society. It k not here the place fully to present the 
problem of education^ imd the conditions and means of 
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its happy sdotion ; we bere take into view merely the 
personal relation of parents and children, and express 
4be demands which we have to make upon this, m which, 
however, Hie main rules of education are contained. 

Parents should exert upoa their children a formative, 
guiding, instructive in/hience: by age, experience, and. 
mental superiority, they are raised above them, and* 
should use this preponderance for their best good: 
hence they ought to educate them in reverence and 
obedience, which are the indispensable virtues of a 
good education. Reverence is nothing. 4>ut the re^ 
ognition of a superior dignity, and ^he free product of 
living moral influence: where true moral dignity js 
wanting,, only awe and fear can take plae-e. Henca 
proceeds the demand upon the parents, to appear be- 
fore their children in the true dignity of virtue and of 
character, and thereby to command their reverence. 
A certaiti external seriousness and decorum, in which 
parents clothe themselves before children, and the awe 
thereby excited, may prepare the way for reverence, but 
cannot produce it The moral impression, which pv 
rents make upon children, is generally very important 
for education, and all prudence and art will not supply 
its place. Like the vivifying sunbeams, which Certili^ 
the earth, the spirit of love breaks forth from the hearts 
of parents, and opens and fertilizes the heart of chilr 
dren. The working of spiritual power is mysterious, 
and sets at nought all calculation and foresight; the 
heart of children is much more susceptible of spirituid 
impressions than it appears, and it stretches out Us foe)r 
ers when we believe it wholly imprisoned in the sensea. 

ObediencA is in part produced by reverence, and m 
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then n free emotum; in (mrt,and at first) it motft be 
drawn forth by habit and otder, — if need be, dbo l^ 
restraint and serertty, — and then it contribotes again 
to the promotion of reTereoce* By habit the seosuah^ 
of children must be snbdued, tliat they may submit to li 
role; and this rule may be^ in the beginning, t>nly the 
will of parents, until the .child's own reason is devd- 
oped. But, therefore, let the parental will be regular 
and consistent, and no capricions humor. At ftrst, 
children do not yet understand firom what grounds pa- 
rents restrain them in any thing; btti> nnconsciously, 
they may be moulded into regidarky. As much, even, 
•8 from wilfulness, a parent nboold refirain from prem»> 
ture reasoning with children, and should make up thek 
want of insight and conviction by firmness and empha- 
sis of will. It is good for thiem to obey, even where 
they do not understand ; and if they truly honor the p»> 
rents, they wHl obey them with a certain faith and 
cheerfulness. We all learn by faith sooner than by 
insight, and he who would immediately understand 
every thing will only be superficial. 

But obedience, should not suppress freedom, but 
rather help it ; by the guiding will of the parents, the 
children's own will should be raised to independent^. 
It is love which ackno^wledges the individuality of oth- 
ers: hence 4ove will teach parents to respect and spare 
the individuality of their children, and warn them not 
to stretch their power so far as to injure and suppress 
any peculiar bias or disposition in their minds; Nor 
should parents force their children to a profession for 
whidi they feel no inclination ; still, deep minds, timid 
natures, they should never confine to tasks and ezer^ 
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dfli9 wkich reqaire viTiok^rof mind tad ibrw^dness. 
Parents rtioald not desfNse tnd videndy censure ehil^ 
dren, ifHhirae'do aot soooeed in wlwt tlwy wodld 'gkidt^jr 
vee-done by tlMsin, In this fond reeognition andfndni- 
gence 0f childish ehaPACteristics, motl^rs ure patterns 
lor Others : mmaf a misspptebended and despised cl^M, 
who da^ not satisfy the Aither's yanky or self-wil)^, 
finds consolation and shelter only in the- mother's hearts 
Bot love should teach parents to leave childr^ g^rado- 
atlyto their independence, and to free them from sub- 
je^ion. A child grown up is chiki no longer, and 
need no longer stand under the rod of discipline. But 
many children, even in earlier years, at least in many 
respects, may be left free; and Ihe knowledge which 
parents ^ve gained of their nature inust tell them 
when this period has come. 

Parenla should educate friends in their children: 
friendship, yet hallowed by reverence and pious grati* 
tude on the part of children, is th^ r^elation ^hich 
should take place between them, when grown up, and 
their parents. They will always gratefiilly honor, in 
these, the authors of their existence, the guardians and 
instructors of thek childhood, and avail themselv^ of 
their exp^ience and maturity with respect and confi« 
donee; but they should move independently and freely 
in this relation; no fear, no coercion, should prevent 
the development of their proper character. If this is 
the object for which parents strive in the education of 
their children, then they will prepare for themselves the 
brightest reward. The true attachment of children^ 
their affectionate confidence, their una£^ted reverence 
and eateem,. will shed a beauty upod age; m theur 
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ebildre*, parentf life their youth over apua, tod e«ch 
of their Tirtoes and merits, as the developed blossom 
of buds and germs tended by them, wilt insttre the lul» 
filment of sweet hopes. In education, nothiBg is move, 
difficult than the proper blending of strietness and 
mildness, and the just medium between restraibt and 
freedom. The ancient mode of education was too 
strict; the modern is often too mild. Formerly pa^ 
rents, e^>e6ially iathersj ayoided showing love to their 
xihildren; now they often fail through excessive tender- 
ness. This excites a self-importance in children, and 
a false love of freedom, which may lead to disobedience ; 
on the other hand, cold severity intimidates them, and 
prevents the free development of their individuality of 
character. But, if we often err by too great fondness 
for our children, yet we would not quit this lovely path* 
Modern, education already bears fine fruit, and will bear 
yet finer. The spirit of freedom and of love, with Umi 
freer management of children, has been shed abroad 
upon life ; love for what is purely human, forbearance 
and respect for every individual characteristic, has sup* 
planted many stiff, empty forms, but produced free 
movement and activity in their stead ; all germinatet 
and shoots up in full life, and is developed in powerful 
individual form ; and we can hardly divine what a rich 
harvest is to be expected from this sowing. 

Excessive love is pernicious, but yet it is not so fatal 
as the false love, which, springing from low, selfish 
gratification, loves in children merely the idols of Tan* 
ity, their personal symmetry and grace, their talents, 
and sets them up for show ; it flatters their Bel£>will 
and love of pleasure, excites their vanity, and edueates 
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tfa^m to b«coflM selfish, vieions mta. Trae leve ha9 
for its object the moral worth %nd moral welfare of 
childreDy-and flows from a pore satisfactioB and beneTO^ 
kaee ; if it is also aBfK>ciated with a certain weakness, 
still it does not lack its wholesotne influence upon the 
diaposittons of childhood. 

The transition from the full exercise ^f parental con« 
Irol to friendly, fitherly guidance and adrice, and from 
-this to entire freedom, is difficult. In adnlt years, the 
choice of profession, and of wife^or husband, becomes 
a point of contention, which often disturbs the good 
jmderstaoding of parents and children. Since to both 
^ete cfaoioes inelinatibn is a main condition, the t^ot" 
alist mast make it the doty of parents to show the most 
consi^entiens forbearance towards the individuid tastes 
of their efaUren^ Of the choice in marriage we hare 
already q>oken, and of the choice of profession we 
treat hereafter. But eren a jnistake in either choice 
win Bot.be so iiaal as coercion: by the former, happi- 
ness, perhaps, may snfifer, but knowledge of self, and 
,o^ the worid, and character, oMiy gain, by it. Maa 
SNist go through certain experiences; and, however 
bitter they may be, he will know how to turn them to 
his advantage, if he has character, and can comprehend 
life in its inner worth. 

For the conduct of children towards parents, tt» du- 
ties of reverence, love, and gratitude, are prescribed. 
Children are often, in riper years, superior to their 
parents in intellect and culture; and age not seldom 
brings with it feebleness, of mind ; but there should not 
be, on that account, any decay of filial reverence. Pa- 
rents always 3tand above their children ; 9>nce these ow« 
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IQ them 4eir ezist^joe, bcMiity c«re, lod^ at leasts t^ 
begioniDga of education ; and theae gifts are inesti- 
mable* : Have children gone further than parents, still 
it is not their merit, but tlie gift of nature oar of destmy. 
Indeed, age claims for itself reTorence, not only on ac- 
count of greater experience aod maturity, but because 
youth should acknowledge its dependence upon the 
elders; but this dependence finds most decided place 
in relation to parents. Sometimes children rise above 
their parents in point of rank and consequence in so- 
ciety ; but no Worthy son will maintain this external 
distinction in regard to father and mother, and be 
ashamed of his lowly origin. No giory and ^lendor 
will shed so much honor upon the son of humble p»* 
rents as filial deference to them, by means of which he 
respects the h<dy order of nature more thai^ all qivU re- 
lations of rank. . . 
By reverence, children acknowledge tbeir dependence 
upon parents ; but loye places them both on an equdity, 
and binds heart to heart; they belong tp one uiother; 
intimate sympathy unites them ; parents rejoice in the 
welfare of their children, and these rejoice in thekr 
happiness, because those are made happy by^ it, and 
exert thewselv^ to cause them ever more joy ; a noble 
emulation of love exists between them; but childr^ 
find it difficult to prevail in this, nay, even to avoid 
being too far surpassed. Parents have nothing, which 
they love more than their children; all the worth of 
life for them has passed into 4he life of their children; 
as a dying tree in its shoots, theyJive on in tl^ir chil- 
dren. These, on the contrary, love theii^ husbands or 
wives, imd their children,, are nctively engaged in life. 
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Wid much attracts them which has iost its charm for 
the parents. So mach the more ought they to exert 
themselves to keep their hearts warm towards their 
parents, and, whilst they go forward in life, to turn 
backwards, also, to the source of their existence. 

With reverence and love towards parents, filial grati- 
tude will immediately manifest itself, if the child ha^ 
opportunity to requite his poor, unhappy parents with 
benefit and assistance, to adorn the latter days of their 
life, to withdraw them from embarrassments, to save 
them from wretchedness and disgrace, he will do this 
with joy, and share all the means and power he ha» 
with them to whom he owes all. Which is the happier 
feeling, that of the parents, who receive benefits from 
a child, or of the child, who bestows them, it is difficult 
10 say. Ji is 90t merely the benefit which is bestowed 
and received ; it is, on the part of the child, the joy to 
express in deeds the noblest feeling of gratitude and 
love by which bis heart is filled, — the noble pride to be 
able to do something for them to whom every thing is 
owing; and, on the side of the parents, the joy of hav- 
ing brought up a good, noble child, of reaping the 
fairest fruits of their efforts, — the noble prid6 that 
their child has some importance and power in the 
world; it is, on both sides, the beneficent feeling of 
reciprocity, and the reversal of the beautifitl relation, 
whereby the former love is maintained outwardly others 
wise, but inwardly the same. 

"Thou shah honor father and mother:'' this was 
one of the few commandments which Moses gave his 
rude people, and, in fact, it is one of the first founda- 
l^oos of moral life : family life is the first school of 
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mankind; Tmt, without respect for parents, it cannot 
exist. This comn^andment is the first that is attended 
bjT a promise; and truly its fulfilment brings a greiat 
blessing. No virtue is more universally respected 
than that of childhood; and nothing in «o much ab*- 
horred as rude ingratitude to parents; A bad son is 
certainly a bad man; every one distrusts him, and 
shrinks -from him: but, without the respect of men, no 
comfort can exist, and not even any uninterrupted sel^ 
respect. A bad son will a)so be a bad father; for this 
disposition will be manifest in the same relation, only 
reversed, and will bring forth the same evil fruits. He 
who shows no reverence to his parents, will receive 
none from his son, since he is wanting in inward dig- 
nity ; and, if he does not love his parents, he willnot 
love his son, or will love him in a Talse manner; and 
consequently receive from him no true love ; and thus 
he lacks the brightest happiness of life, and prepares 
the punishment for his transgression. Many parents, 
who were bad children, eagerly covet thc^love of their 
children, indulge them, give them their own Way, and 
yet can gain nothing from them but to be ruled and 
abused* by them, and, at last, reap only ingratitude^ 
They love only themselves in their children; but a 
selfish love engenders only selfishness, and this b the 
root of ingratitude. 

Love is as the warmth which continues equable, and 
pervades all that it touches. Whilst children, in the 
circle of love, stand around their parents, the fkir band 
of brotherly love should also unite them with each 
other. Brothers and sisters should be firiends to each 
other, united by respect and love] and thehr friendship 
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will^be the ipore* intimate^ since inclination ^d habit 
attach them one to another with. indissoluble bands. 
Their harmonious, friendly relation is one of the love- 
liest fruits -of good education; and, as a general rule, 
brotherly love is attended by true filial love ; indeed, 
the same holy feeling which children share with each 
oth^r towards their parents, must unite their hearts. If 
two. love a third, and the jealous desire of possession 
does not come between to sunder them, they must be 
friends. But love towards parents ^is a pious, disin- 
terested feeling, which drives all hatred and envy from 
the heart. . Alas for the parents, who, by culpable par- 
tiality, sow the seeds of discord between their children, 
and are not attached with equal love to those who ^ould 
hfiL equally near to their heart! Instances of an innate 
aversion of brothers and sisters to each other are rare, 
and ex<^ite a certain shudder.; nature necessarily iinites 
those who have sprung- from the same .bloody sucked 
the same .mother's .milk, enjoyed the same care and 
education. Hence it ipay be regarded as a rule, that 
parents are to be blamed. for the variance of their chil- 
dren. Love cannot be taught, and thus parents cannot 
teach their children Ipye one to another ; but they can 
awaken it by the love ..which, they impartially show 
them; they can resist and repress the bad manners 
which are wont to stifle germinating love, — the envy^ 
s^sitivene^s, contention,, — and thus educate their young 
xz^inds in the lov« of peace. The moralist cannot do 
more than to make the tenderest regard for peace, the 
duty of brothers and sisters, since love cannot *be com- 
manded; only amiableiless itself commands it. 

Brothers and sisters should^ first of aH, manifest tp 
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each other that deportment which w^l-bred persons 
owe each other, and not be misled, by confiding fa- 
miliaritj, and 4he security of then: relation, to put out 
of sight the laws of courtesy, temperance, and justice* 
They often, like married people, indulge in too great 
familiarities and liberties witbeach other, without mak- 
ing up the want of courtesy, like the former, by warm 
love. If important concerns of self-interest are at 
stake, let the strictest justice, the most delicate equity, 
be the rule of their c6nduct; and, if it is the wish to 
preserve peace, Vet no sacrifice be spared to prevent the 
outbreak of discord ; and brothers and sisters should 
behave more equitably towards each other than general 
Christian duty dictates. If harmony prevails bctw^eti 
them, then much is gained, and room is opened for 
love; if one is so unfortunate as to have brothers or 
sisters whom he cannot love, towards whom he caniloi 
feel any pore respect, let him at least honor the relation 
in which he stands to them by tender forbearance ; let 
him guard against the harsh expression of his dishke, 
and avoid an open rupture, which, to a noble heart, can 
cause nothing but w6e. 

Brotherly love is one of the fairest forms of friend- 
ship; since it is so secure by hiborn inclination and 
long habit, and, by community of education, by partlck- 
pation in the same destiny and relations Of life, it is so 
intimate and confiding. If congeniality of minds, also, 
concurs with it, then aU Joins to establish a complete 
-^iendship, and only a happy marriage surpasses tho 
beautiful union of affectionate brothers and sisters. 
Man makes so many mistakes in friendship and love, 
and prepares for himself, by his false choice, so mueli 
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IbiHer dis^ipointmeiit and corroding anguish; that it 
seems as if Heaven would seeare to us the happiness 
of love without its dangers, by a relation which is not 
founded bj bumaB caprice and passion, but by nature 
and providence. The fraternal rektion is, in unhappy 
instances, cold and indifie'rent, but very iseldom hostile^ 
mtd only between rough persons ; on the contrary, it ti 
often the source of the aweete^ consolation, and tha 
firmest support in suffering; nay^ it insures rich ind^m- 
ni^ation for the disappointments of conjtigal love, for 
the infidelity of false friends. Beautiful gift, which^ 
never harmful, can be only wholesome and refresliing I 
Benignint eare of nature, wiiieh places us, immediately 
^ the entrance of life, in the armi of love, puts f)-iend« 
iy playmates at our side, and associates us with trusty 
companions upon the long, toUeome way of life! 

What holds true of deportment between brothers and 
iSisters, may be applied to demeanor towards other mem* 
ber&oTthe-famNy and relations. Before all things, let 
the conduct be governed by etrict rtiles of courtesy, 
juBtice, and equky, and let tbe rdation, so worthy of 
respect, towards them be honored^ Happy the person 
who can esteem and lore in them human worth, noble 
disposition t and pitiable ie be who feels Irimself fr 
stranger in the circle of liis kind red 1 who shuts hin 
feelings up in his oWn breast, a»d must restrict himself 
to« merely formid intercoursei! This is the common 
lot of disliagoished men, who find their eqQals only 
smong the distinguished; and are oflen not only net 
well knowm by their relatives, but are even, mistaken 
ond misttndeEBtood. To sacfa let the society of theiir 
fdattves be a dis^^inary school^ of patience and lb^ 
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bearance. Those who, not onily in views and disposl^ 
tions, but also in station and profession, have ^sen 
aboTe the sphere of theur relatives, ninst guard against 
wounding them by the af^peanmce of pride and con^ 
tempt. It ia hard to keep tip intercourse with those 
with whom there is no sympathy, either in sentiment 
or affairs; bat -a noble man will, above all dse, preva^ 
upon himself to avoid injuring those to whom be owe^ 
at least delicate forbearance. Vulgar men, who can- 
not make themselves pass by their own worth, lay too 
much stress upon relationship; men of intellect and 
heart t>flen prize it too little. Let the family connect 
tioas be respected, even in the remotest branches;, and, 
even if the vilial spirit of love pervades these in less and 
less degrees, and finally whcrfly disappears, so that only 
the bare forms are lef^, then let these be honored, since 
with them the faiiest, holiest relatijoas are connected. 

Even those domestic assoeiateaF, who are not connected 
by th^ ties of blood with the family, — ^servants and as- 
sistants, -^should have their share, in domestic life, in 
the all-pervading blessing of harmony, kindness, and 
love. If they deserve the respect of the members of 
the family, by fidelity and integrity, — if these have ac- 
cordingly treated them with cordial respect, — then they 
will soon manifest attachment and love ; and these should 
l^ways be returned. It is one of the surest indieations 
of the goodness of human nature, that domestics so 
cheerfully submit to control, and that they, e^»ecially 
to the children of the house, show such strong attach- 
ment. Nurses often love their Ibster-children more 
heartily than the mothers themselves do ; servants oflenr 
resign their lives for the masters whom they have served 
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from joath. Sorely «uch attachment deserves the nol^ 
name of frieiMbhip, 4ind is worthy the highest r^ispect 
aad heartiest return. There is usaaliy, in such a rela- 
tion, lack of interchange of thought and sentiment, 
since the cultttre, mode of life, and circumstances ol 
4he parties, are so different ; on that account, lieart it 
attached to heart iinmediately from love, and pure 
human worth is valued independently of outward ap»' 
peiidagea and trappings, A noble family should ^on*- 
siJer its domestic llfo as a nursery of noble domestic 
maiiMors, in U'l;icli it educates the strangers whom it 
adopts. Servants have usually had a rude, coarse ed*- 
ueation, and know not the happiness of a well-bred, 
affectionate, domestic life. Let them, then, be taught td 
know it, in order that they may become one day good 
masters and mistresses of a family, and may diffuse 
nobler manners among the lower classes; let them be 
not only accustotwed to order and cleanliness, but edu- 
cated also to domestic virtue, in part by an affectionate, 
forbearing treatment, and by benevolent interest in their 
affairs *— in part by the example which is set to them, and 
by the hnpression which the daily sight of a noble mode 
of living must make upon them ; and, when they estab- 
lish a household, noble masters and mistresses will still 
consider them as theirs; advise and protect them, and, at 
least, treat them with friendly interest; and thus a noble 
hpusehold will be like a mother church of noble do- 
mestic manners for many befriended families, and will 
diffuse the spirit of love all around. 

There are pictures of the holy family, where, around 
the radiant child in the mother's lap, different personf 
stand nearer or more remote, partly in inward rever&atk 
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and love, partly with vagoe antieipatioii and eager ca- 
riosity; the light which proceeds from the child extends 
in diminishing degrees to all countenances ; the impres- 
sion which the sight of its beauty makes upon the by- 
standers is stronger or weaker, as they are nearer or 
further off; but all are seized by the divine spell, and 
charmed within its circle.: thus, also, a noble famijy 
life, which ke^s in its midst the heavenly light of love, 
will shed a splendor upon all who come within ita sphere, 
and awaken^ even: in the most remote, an intimation of 
the higher i>eauty of life* 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

SOCIALITY ^ND PUBLIC SPmUT.. 

The large, richproyince of love, in its extreme con-* 
fides^ is filled up by sociality and public spirit, of which 
we will treat to-day. Sympathy, benevolence, and be- 
neficence, form, as it were, the porch to the sanctuary 
of friendship and domestic life: attached to this, as a 
pleasure-garden, is social life, which is resorted to for 
recreation and refreshment, — in which old friends are 
found, and new ones are made, — where, in cheer£i;il 
amusements, congenial minds me^t together, become 
acquainted, and associate for the serious business of 
life. Further along, the circles of professional frater- 
nity are formed, and thosa of citizenship ;. the whoje 
is surrounded by the larger circles of national/society 
and of church communion ; and the background, losing 
itself in the far prospect, ia formed by the wide circle 
of human brotherhood, or world-citizenship. , 

Sociality is a band which is intertwined with all life, 
and approximates and endears men to each other in %he 
most diverse relations. We have already remarked that 
we share the social instinct with the animals, and that 
it has its sourx^e in the natural sympathy of like crea- 
tures for like. Already child will play with child, and 
no luxury will make up to him the want of playmates. 
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Boy seeks boy upon the play-ground, girl likes to play 
with her doll with girl, youth and maiden seek society 
appropriate to them ; and the same want- continues^ in 
mature years and old age. The old inan, dead to all 
other enjoyment, will at least participate, with his aged 
companions, in. the remembrance of past life, and delight 
in confiding conversation. But individual seeks not 
merely individual, but feels himself yet more cheered 
in a whole circle; nay^ the family, ridh as it may be in 
itself, opens itself cheerfully to social intercourse, and 
receives the nurture and incitement which can spring 
only thence ; and, in domestic life, by the fireside, so* 
eiality develq)s its fairest pleasures and graces. 

Now, what is it that we seek in society, what is its 
aim, and in what sense and spirit should we cultivate it 1 

The social instinct is sensuous, and so, also, is its 
nearest aim, that is to say, the cliarm of pleasure. The 
company of those is sought, wlio attract by their fasci- 
uatron, vivacity, and cheerfulness; inclination, there^ 
fore, a sensuous bond, unites conipanions together As 
soon as love enters, friendship arises- and this trtay be 
developed from sociality, and o\on connected with il; 
but it is somethit^g higher, and mu?i not be confounded 
with it. There is an intellectual^ sociality in reading, 
conversation, the enjoyment of art; but we know tliat 
there is also an intellectual sensuality, and an iutel- . 
lectual charm, in what is merely pleasurable; and, 
even in intellectual society, as such, mere pleasure in 
what is agreeable is the chief element. That is agree- 
able which advances and elevates our sensuous life| 
but organic Itfe has its^ highest development and mani^ 
festation in activity; action is as necessary to us a? 
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eatiDg aocT drinking, and the instinct of actiyitj 13 
roused and gratified by society. But action sube^rves^ 
k) part, the understanding and its earnest aims, in pact 
the free, bright play of the fancy ; and it is the activity 
of this which is peculiarly called into exercise by so- 
ciety. The play of this power is entirely sensuous, and 
yet it consists in the freest movement. The under- 
standing goes its definite way, and ineasures its circle 
definitely; but fancy roves from place^ to place, and is 
bound by no rule but the charm of vivacity, f^cination-, 
variety : hence seriousness is banished from the social 
circle, and sportiveness, merriment, varied excitement^ 
apparent aimlessness, prevail there.. This holds true, 
generally, from the plays of childhood, which are al- 
most entirely the work of fancy^ to the most intellectual 
conversation, which men of education carry on toget^r, 
and in which (ancy must wholly prevail. Even the un- 
derstanding subserves, in conversation, only cheerful 
amusement ; it can employ its acuteness only as a rare, 
difficult charm, as strong seasoning; but it is most wel- 
come in the form of wit, lightly moving, with many- 
colored play, whose only law is the free sport of fancy. 
Yet more rarely may serious remembrances of business 
relatione enter, and even these pass merely as means of 
entertainment. Men look forth from the cheerful circle 
of amusement to the qphere of business or profession, 
not in order to banish. the mind thither, but to allow it 
to- hover freely over that sphere. Seriousness, when 
predominant, is the bane of ordinary sociality; not 
only the seriousness of the 4inderstanding, and of busi- 
ness, but even the earnestness of strong feeling. Would 
we enter deeply into l^at which is sacred and venerabte 
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te the heart, for initance, somewhat iittb the toncems 
of f^igion^ the ease of feeling and thought through* 
out the Gompigay would immediajtely cease* Even the 
enjoyment of art, the fairest and mogt excdient means 
^f social entertainment, cannot e^^tend to serious criti- 
cism without milling its aim. Moreover, entering into 
serious occupation and frame of mind presupposes a 
congeniality of disposition,, which should be the case in 
friendship, but not necessarily in ordinary sociality. 
Society should not be made np of too diverse matetiais; 
nor should it be too uniform and monotonoos^ variety 
must prevail In conversation, as in society itself. 

But is an aim so sensuous worthy the moral man? 
and may we seek any thing sensuous for its own sake? 
In general, the sensuous is but the means td sOmething^ 
higher ; and so^ also, sociality. It should, in^ the first 
place, sen^e as a means of relaxation from the earnest- 
ness of busy life, and refreshment in order to the prose- 
cution of our business, as bodily repose and recrea- 
tion after labor are necessary to the health. The 
mind becon>es overstrained by constant attention to the 
same* object, by use of the same faculty, be it the un- 
derstanding, memory, or imagination : now, in society, 
it^ should be directed to other objects, and other facul- 
ties should be set in action, -in order that it may be re- 
freshed and rested. Indeed, the mind^ does not repose 
80 well in idleness, where it is^ haunted by the -remem- 
brance of labour, as in a new and varied activity, which 
we call diversion. -In the various pliiy which the magic 
wand of fancy calls forth, its powers are refreshed, the 
lost balance is restored,. while the wearied faculties rest, 
and others, therefore, come into play, and the light, fr^ 
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tftovement in which' k- has rocked for a season recalls 
the desire for the earnest, steady occupation of business. 

But sociality should also serve as a means of intel- 
lectual nurture and incitement. As the mind, by con- 
stant a}>plication to business, becomes overstrained and 
weary, so It id usually made onesided and sluggish 
thereby. The geometer exercises principally but a 
single faculty, that is, the understanding, and his occu« 
patiori does not awaken the heart or the sentiments; it 
is natural that he should become dry and cold thereby^ 
and perhaps lose his taste for other employments in 
hours of recreation. To read an entertaining book, a 
poem, demands, again, a certain effort, from which hi« 
weary mind shrinks ; but society eai^ily affords means 
of rousing his spirits ; by recreation and di\^ersion, he 
receives nourishment for his languishing powers; and, 
as food, by the charm of taste, promotes enjoyment, so 
new thoughts and^ feelings, by the charm of wit and 
geniality, find their way to his closed mind. It is^ 
indeed, incalculable what in)pressions may be made 
upon the disposition in social life; a spark will often 
he thrown into it, which is- first kindled after a long 
time, and warma and animates it anew; unconsciously 
we receive, in^BOcial communion, a thought, a feeling, 
which we subsequently develop and cultivate, and brings 
to mind. 

But, preeminently, social Uy opposes the onesidednes* 
of existence, by bringing together persons otherwise 
separated, by giving opportunity for new acquaintances, 
and for learning the characteristics of different persona. 
Even the impression which a new face or a new voice 
makes li^on us may be very important; for what b 
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there which is not portrayed upon the fieice ! how wen* 
derfally a voice once in a while excites us ! The pros- 
pect of an entirely new existence is unfolded in the 
gaze of an eye; and what fulness, what depth, what 
life, in an intellectual, feeling eye! By conversational 
intercourse, we become acquainted with the views and 
sentiments of a stranger ; and even if he throws out 
only cursory suggestions, these id ay awaken much, with- 
in us — a new IKe may come to us' from htm, an entire- 
ly new province be unveiled. Many meri, although 
living in the same city^ do not become' acquainted with 
each other, unless society brings them' together ; or 
they are acquainted only in business, and, of course, 
but partially ; — ^ they entertain prejudices against each- 
other, and one hates in the other the phantom of his 
own delusion. Let them come together in' society, 
where man meets man : what an effect! prejudices van- 
ish — the look of the eye, the living voice, the innocent 
freedom of conversation, the cheerfuln^ of the enter- 
tainment, scatters them, and opens the heart to kindly 
feelings. How often enemies become Teconciled by 
social intercourse! how many a one has found his 
friend, his beloved, and wife, in this way I 
.. Sociality should, in general, like beneficence, sub* 
serve friendship; it is, like that, a sensible means, an 
outward pathway, towards communion. In social il^ 
tercourse, sympathy and benevolence receive external 
incitements; one becomes acquainted with men, and' 
their circumstances and qualities, and takes an interest 
in them. And if we do not see themselves in society, 
yet we see their friends and acquaintances, and learn 
this and that of theil* affairs, whereby sympathy and in^ 
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terest are, at least, preparedf. But sociality should also, 
promote the intercourse of those, who are already 
friends; if they cannot see and speak to each other, 
^Lcept in the hours of recreation, it is only there that. a 
free, hearty interchange takes place. Would they be 
l^ad to have a confidential tete-^ete, the opportunity 
may not ahvays offer; and, besides, even meeting in 
presence of others has its peculiar charms and advan- 
tages. By this service, which sociality lends to friend- 
ship, it appears in its- greatest importance. Friendship 
ennobles and beautifies life, awakens and nurtures en- 
thu3iasm for all that is grand and beautiful; then, hon- 
(H'ed be its noble, friendly companion and mediator, 
sociality! 

But, finally, sociid life, like every thing which serves 
as a means, — like every sensible enjoyment, — ^ should 
have in itself a moral aim ; and this is cheerfulness. 
Cheerfulness we should value not merely as a means of 
recreation and ref)-eshment, but on its own account; we 
ought to acknowledge the pleasure experienced, with 
gratitude, as a gifl of the Creator. As we taste die 
precious wine not only as a means of invigorating the 
body, but should acknowledge it immediately, with 
cheerful but pure heart, as' a gifl of the Creator's 
goodness, so ought we also to be cheerful in society, 
for the sake of being cheerfol,^ and to enjoy life on its 
happy side immediately, as a gifl of the Creator. But. 
we can be, in the strict sense, cheerful only in society; 
and social cheerfulness is purified firom selfish sensnal- 
tty by companionship, and malted to a higher sphere. 
Pious gratitude towards the Creator cannot always be 
expressed in society, unless ^ cheerfiil, pious song give 
VOL. ii« ▼ 
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higher utterance and play to the general feeling of joy ^ 
but a pure cheerfulness is already, in itself, a pious 
sentiment, and an offering acceptable to the Creator. 

From these aims of sociality the rules of our conduct 
in regard to it follow of themselvea 

In the first place, — as to the persons with whom we 
seek intercourse, and the circles which we form, and 
into which we should enter, — a natural impulse gener* 
ally draws us towards our like. Child seeks child, 
youth youth, man mav, woman woman^ for company. 
As in friendship, it is likeness, connected with a cer- 
tain difference, which unites society. Interchange can 
be made only between equals, but they must bring 
something different to the exchange. Social enjoy- 
ment, social play, every entertainment, presupposes -an 
equal receptivity or similarity of taste ; but to this sim* 
ilarity of taste variety must be offered, else charm and 
incitement fail. One, therefore, should seek out> 
among his -equals, such for society as, by vivacity of 
mind, force of invention, wit, and intellectual enters 
tainment, know how to draw attention and confeiF 
pleasure. 

Sociality between like and like has certainly its 
▼Idue; nature leads to it, and who may oppose it? AII^ 
the aims, also, of-isociai life may be, in a certain degree, 
attained by it-— Fecreation, refireshnvent, intellectual 
nurture, incitement, encouragement. Such intercoqise 
will form and sustain fi-iendship ; for friends are usually 
found among those of the same age, sex, rank, mnd 
calling. One will often, among his equals^ make the 
most important, fruitful acquaintances, and in their in 
f^rcpq^se gain new thoughts and yiews; which wil| 
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gain entranee so much the more, as they refer imme* 
dkitely -to oar business, and other reliitions of life. But 
sociality should by no means be limited to the company 
of equals, for Onesidedness would not thus bo sufficient* 
iy guarded against. Not only should persons of one age, 
sex, and calling, meet in life, but all should come into 
« certain contact with each other, as they actually share 
life. It is ahirajrs a mark of want of mental culture, if 
persons confine themselves to a narrow circle of society; 
ihey are lacking in taste for any other sphere of life but 
their own. The youth takes no interest in the man, and 
feels embarrassed and impatient in his company; the 
man cannot feel at home in female society ; the mer- 
chant niay know nothing of the scholar, and the latter 
nothing of him, and of the man of business. Par- 
tial society not only promotes onesidedness, but also 
rudeness, in life. Youths confined to themselves read> 
ly addict themselves to coarse gratifications ; in the so» 
o^y of men, conversation is indulged in which would' 
ofiend the ears of woinen;— and in the female circle 
empty commonplace insinuates itself, if men do not 
give point and significance to conversation. Therefore 
sociality is loveliest in the family. H^re, at least, the 
mistress of the household will lend ^ce and refine- 
ment to the social tone, even if sons, daughters, and 
kindred, do not contribute to the variety and vivacity 
ef intercourse. It is a rude custom in England, for the 
women to retire after the dessert, in order to give free 
course to the licentioujiness of conversation heated by 
wine ; thus to exclude women is to rob society of ill 
finest ornament . 
The family is the loveliest atfylum of social life. A 
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jMppy hmHf Uies in ^ botom not oirfy the «xloiitl 
{Pastures and cMilbrts, wbioh are its condhiooB, bat 
also the folneaa of cheer folness and joy, which poara 
itsdf out, as if in OTerflew of hospitality, in the circle 
of guests. It is happy ibr the goest, if he enter a house 
where harmony and love prerail ^ it b as if he had en- 
tered a shady, firagrant grove. As many a one, in the 
circle of a noble family, is nmde to realize his own con- 
dition IB req[>ect to domestic life, he is seized with a 
longing for siipilar society, and he turns back from hi» 
wild life. Youths and maidens find, here ^eir patterns, 
and married people discoY^ many excellatces which they 
may appropriate to themselves. A noUe family exercis- 
es a beaotiful and highly-agreeable kind of ben^ceQce, 
if it is heq;>itable, and is open to social life; it tenda 
to instruct and ccdtivate others, it sheds ite light and 
warmth around, it softenrund ennobles manners^; but it 
aeeds sociaHty, also, for itself, it is bad, if married pee- 
|rfe seek to make up by society foi disHke and -discord 
at home; the evil is thereby only alleviated, not radical- 
ly cured. But, generally, even harmonious couplea need 
VkM rdaxation; and, even if they afford each other 
all that love eai|jgrant, ye^ by and by there will be lack 
^< fresh incite|^t ; the more they have lived together, 
Ike more they will need outward excitement, in order 
to escape monotony; sociality wilt afford them what 
mutual readings and study of art, ojr enjoyment of na- 
ture, cannot impart. Man needs the company of men, 
woman of women, in reference to the intellectual wants 
ef sex and catting; and both are alike benefited by 
promiscuous society, in which life movee before them 
in manifold di^ay. The social circle it generally 
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fre«ter, which related families form with each, other, 
parents with their married childrea, brothers and sistem 
with each other; but this company cannot satisfy all 
wants; since relatives, especially if the circle of affinity 
is. too narrowly limited merely to the paternal city, or 
merely to certain distinguished families, become soon, 
too much assimilated in views, sentiment, and way of 
life, and bacome dull towards each other, so that there 
is lack of liv^, varied interchange. If there arej fof 
example, . families who keep up among themselves a 
certain spirit of caste, or have certain other advantages 
in common, then, into their company, if others are e^* 
xluded, i^o excitement can enter,, to elevate them abovje 
such, limitation; they will rather confirm one another 
in narrowness. The main adrantage of social inter- 
course, the free play of imagination, will be wanting to 
such a limited circle; uniforqaity will pre^jdl, and« in- 
deed, not that of the understanding, but the baser^imU 
formity of routine. Relatives should, of eo«rse, -ass^ 
date together ; this promotes harmony and confidence ; 
but this intercourse should be,*^st of all, free ; for that 
which is forced does^ not -answer the «im of Moiety. 
Business should have. its restrictions; but, in^4poietf « 
f^ should breathe freely,- and follow* fi'ee.: inclination. 
Secondly* intercourse with "relations should not be ex- 
«kisive toMuurds strangers, through whom only frdihnew 
1^04 variety cap ent^r into soAie^jit ^ By this ^isxcfttsivA* 
ne^s, one do^ ^ wrong towards self, by diepriving oni^ 
fifHf of the noblest jand most beneficial gratification, vaad 
a wrong towards othei%, to whom participation in the 
enjoyments of the, domestic circle is. invidiously ra- 
iigused.. Th^^wy^t of bepefolence is puniiAed, by it9 
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ckMiBg the beart more and more towiords gentle ein<^ 
ttODs; and moral culture thus retrogrades, instead of 
constantly adrancing, by intercourse witti mankind. 

** Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ; for thereby 
aome hare entertained angels unawares." Wirat trirth 
Itea in -these sacred words! Abraham, Lot, entertained 
jmd harbored ang^, messengers of salvration and peace, 
who brought joy to their dwellings, and showed them 
the'^way of preservation fronn death* The angel of sal* 
vation and peace to. a family that lives ih narrowness, 
vulgarity, and prejudice, may be a stranger, who, with 
higher views, witk free ^irit, enters their midst, taad 
awakens their dormant hearts. The pool of stagnation 
may be moved by a flash of thought, which, from the 
heaven of inspiration, falls upon an obdurate mmd. In 
the free play of •imagination, which prevails in social 
life, tbere^is somethitig divine;, since it soars abo5^ 
huiQfm vilfttlnesfl and* routine, and bears peopte along 
jivitfa it oflen contrary to their Ihoughts «nd imticipa- 
tions: the higher is tluis presented to us, without our 
immediately aj^ebendilig Bad recognizing it, as Abra- 
haok-tn^ Lot wjere npt inuhedi^tely aware ^hat' angels 
had'Cpne in to them/* A»d>>^en if Sociality had no 
further whojesome consequences than to opeii bur heSrt 
to sympathy, plirti<^fpation^ benevolence, and to prepare 
the way for frieiifaj^, then that beautifuHntd subliriti^ 
flaying of Scripture .n jvstified. Is not love the ai)|^l 
of peace and salvation, who is sent to us in order to 
warm and clear up our cold, darkling Hie? And who 
can be so rich in love, as to^eed to close his heart 
against idl increase? What fiEimily««6li[h be so happy, as 
not to be made liappier by a c^mpathi^liigi friend ? O^ 
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jet not the heayenly mesftengers, whom God sends to 
jrou, stand without! 5^>eii to them your ^ates! meet 
ihem with friendly cordiality ! open to them your Jieartt 
They will not go away without leaving a precious gift 
behind. 

Sociality i^ould also ext^d beyond dom^tic life. 
Diflfefent families .and individuals should meet in larger 
assemblies, in public places, in order that contact and 
interchange may become broad and liberal; for ml 
house can affiwd a point of union for all the inhabit- 
ants of a city; there will always be distinctions and 
obstacles by which many are excluded. In this general 
circle, the distinctions should, as far as possible, be set 
aside, and good-breeding and cultir ation give access to 
every one. By the removal of those limits, the many- 
sidedness of life, as the main end of sociality, is pro- 
moted; a universal kindness is diffused between 'the 
different classes of society, and hostile prejudices of on!! 
aipinst another can no longer be maintained; 

In the second place, as to the means of social enjoy- 
ment and entertainment, they may be, indeed, "no other 
than sensuous charms, wherein the intellectual -nneans 
of reading, conversation, music, and the like, -are in« 
eluded ; "but let till be considered and used only as 
means towM'ds higher aims, and thef noble be preferred 
to the ignoble. The most usual andtlatural meana of 
enjoyment are eating and drinking. Hospital^e enter- 
tainment is, in part, charitable towards the poor and 
strangers,^ and constitutes a province of beneficence, in 
part social towards friends and acquaintance, in order 
to promote mutual enjoyment and cheerfulness. The 
time of meal^ verves for corporeal recreation and re^ 
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freshmeift, and people are thereby led rery natarally 
to cheerfulness^ since they feel stimulated in senses, and 
well. Bread strengthens the heart of man, and wine 
makes him glad. This gladness is enhanced by sociid 
enjoyment, and theref<^e cheerful company at table is 
sought with alacrity. Friend with friend will cheer- 
fully put up with the daily meal, which the diarm of 
infrequency, and, still more, entertaining conversation, 
makes festive*; but hospitality would gladly enhance 
the charm by a rare dish, and a greater abundance; 
and the guest is pleased, at the sight of abundance, 
even if he seta no value iipon luxury. As it does us 
good to eiiler a wclUregnlated household, and the image 
of peace and comfort there smiles upon us, so the abun- 
dance observed there makes a grateful impression. On 
the other Ijauil, the hosts feel their prosperity anew, if 
they can offtr to t tie guest the abundance of the boose* 
hoJd ; tJiey enjoy the gift of God with higher conscious* 
ness. But let not abundance be affected or forced, nor 
purchased by painful or ruinous privations, so that do- 
mestic comfort suffers in consequence of the effort 
made; nor let luxury in self or others be ministered 
to, so that, by sacrificing to the god of the belly, the 
true aim of sociality is mistaken and lost. Regard and 
anxiety -for the. pleasures, of the table should be guided 
merely by the eflSirt to promote sooial^ enjoyment ; but 
this suffers, and takes a lower direction, if the palate 
is too much taken into the account. Before all things, 
sociality should not be oppressed by the weight which 
is lalsely attached to a merely ontward ceremony. The 
less the preparations for company cost, tlie freer and 
easier it will be. Jf cheerfulness apd benevolence sea-* 
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son the ineid, k will be preeioas; good cheer, Bif the 
|>n^erb days, is the best dish which can be set forth. 
Even beyond the domestic circle, a social meal-time 
forms a natural centre of sociality, although the higher 
charm which domestic life gives may be wanting ; but, 
even there, let not eating and drinking be the object, 
but the means, and let the abundance only enhance the 
cheerfolness or festivity of the day, hot not minister to 
ignoble gluttony Or daintiness. 

By a certain contracted, glpomy view of life, many 
disapprove every unusual expense 4n behalf of social 
enjoyment, and would devote to the poor all that tran* 
Bcends their own wants. They mistake the high worth 
tind wholesome influences of sociality, wiibout which 
men would not be susceptible of much goo«], and, in 
their gloomy disposition, have no senne of ibe pious, 
grateful joy which a pure heart can feel, even amid the 
enjoyments of the senses. The poor should not starve, 
but the joys of sociality should not be destroyed by aii 
exaggerated, anxious charitableness. 

If possible, let other, nobler means of sociality be 
used than the pleasures of the table. The most ^at^ 
ural, rich, and fruitful means of entertainment will ever 
be conversation, ia which thoughts and sentiments are 
interchanged, by which new acquaintances are made, 
and new incitementis received. The nobler and mpre 
cultivated the people, the richer, the more attractive, 
ami Awakening, the conversation; and to promote 
such is to promote nobleness of mind and culture. 
But it is easier to feel, the wantr of good intercourse, 
and to care for its satisfaction, than it is to satisfy it. 
Let the company of those persons be chosen, who, by 
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their gifb and education^ are ia it situation to gvre cpn* 
TersatioD a higher turn atid richer value. Alas for a 
society which knows no better entertainment than com- 
municating the city news ! although «?en this topic, if 
treated in- good sense, may give rise to fruitful and ii^ 
structive remark. Since matter of conversation may 
sometimes fait, let the entertainment be refir^hed by 
amusements, which a^e the nobler the more hey pro- 
mote union, and produce livelier feeling. Better than 
cards, which serve no purpose but to keep off enqui, 
are plays, of the understanding or of wit, which, by the 
participation of elder persons, attain a nobler signifir 
cance, and should not be left entirely to the young. 
Music .and dancing may mingle with these ; and> at a 
festive meal, a joyous song should never be wanting, by 
which cheerfulness is not only promoted, but also pur^ 
fied and ennobled. In smaller circles, those perMms 
who stand nearer each other in education and taste 
should alternate conversation with the reading of & 
good book, whereby conversation is renewed with fresh 
life and material. Finally, let not the fairest and most 
fruitful means of sociality be neglected, —r I mean the 
enjoyment of nature. A company in the open air, be- 
neath verdant shades, a fair landscape before, them, the 
blue heaven above themi — can they want cheerfulness? 
Must not every heart expand 1 must not every eye 
gleam with joy? must not every spirit take wing? 
Into sucii a circle can gossipping commonplace and 
base slander enter ? This dark demon does 4iot en? 
dure the all-seeing, cheerful eye of the sun; morbid 
envy is cured by the sight of the blue heaven, the 
green wood; and, the sourness and bitterness of th$ 
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dis^sition^ is assuaged by the mild, bahamic breezes. 
O nature! to thiiie inexhaustible fount of healidg let 
08 flee, whenever the poison 6f vice and folly enters 
our heart. In its pure, strengthening floods we would 
bathe : let its drink of the gods pour new vigor into the 
weary soul. 

Finally, let us be impressed with the idea that the 
spirit of benevolence should prevail in sociality, and 
that friendship is the end which should be aimed at: 
in this, socialfty follows beneficence, nay, is its sister; 
both care for the welfare of fellow-men, enhance the 
happiness of life, and establish friendly connections. 
As'ihe gifts of assistance, which succor pressing neces- 
sities; — a» the gifts of advice, instruction^ and educa- 
cation, ^—should be imparted with benevolence, so let 
the cheerful gifts of hospitality, which quicken and 
refresh the sense, and the fairer ^ifts of conversation, 
wit, talent for art, which cheer the mind, be offered 
with that kindness which alone can give joy td others^ 
Fat from us be that vain ostentation, with which some 
persons, by lavish prodigality and display of perscmal 
excellences, seek to dazzle and to excite envy, or to 
win applause ; such gifU cause no joy, and do not bear 
the fair fruitr of general gladness. Far from us be 
every malicious disposition and ill-natured sentiment, 
jest^ contemfHi arrogance, and, above all, slander, which 
but too often, merely for the charm of novelty and wit, 
pours Hs sweetened poison into social intercourse. Far 
away be all that promotes luxury, voluptuousness, and 
insolence : Bacchus and Ceres may preside ds gods 
with cheerful temperance; and, if Amor glides in, let 
It be the lovely son of the beavenly^ Venus, by whos# 
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arrows innocent hearts are nncgnsciousty stricken. Let 
no one turn away from a social circle but with more 
cheerful^ easier, more elevated soul, with fre^h ardor 
for acti<m. And happy he who bears away yet more 
with him ! into whose «oul a higher spark «f light has 
fallen ! to whom a noble mind has been introduced^ «aid 
a lovely spirit unveiled ! 

From sociality and its cheerful play, we nbw turn t^ 
that even ibore universal, but serious, connection of' 
men, which public spirit establishes and maintains<^. 
Friendship and love unite individuals by participatioa 
in the common aims of perfection^ and by personal 
coiigeniality. Public spirit unites entire classes of the 
people, and the whole nation itself^ by zeal and love for 
the common affairs of generaJ and public life ; but per- 
sonal love, directed towards personal eKcdknce, formed 
by personal congeniality, does not lie at the foundation 
of this further connection ; here all love one another, 
^d all merely for the sake of the common weal. How- 
ever, pure humane love should every where prevail, and 
selfishness, both of the individual and the co m m un ity , 
should be suppressed. Between both departments, that 
of personal fViendship and that of public spirit, sociality 
has cheerful sway; it binds and maintains many a per* 
sonal band, aujd animates, by its cheerful play, the in* 
tercourse of the multitude, which: would otherwise have 
only the earnestness ef business 

Public spirit, according to the comnion concerns to 
which it ministers, is in part especial, in part universal. 
Upon the lowest step stands the public ^irit of classeft 
and corporations, whose common affairs fill a narrower 
Qircle. The distinction of classes is decided partly by 
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profession, partly by civil rights. If these rights are 
pernicious prerogatives, as is the case with those of a 
nobility which, by birth, maintains an exclusive claim 
to take part in the government^ and to which the free- 
dom of the nation is sold, then, in such a class, no true 
public spirit can prevail, but only the spirit of selfish- 
ness and injustice. If there is, on the xontrary, a no- 
bility to. whom certain privileges, such as the right of 
peerage, are granted, for the preservation of the com- 
mon weal, then the healthy pu^blie spirit of this class 
will consist in united zeal for the public welfare, and 
its good -influence will be shown by its members' seek- 
ing to^ maintain among each other noble, magnanimous 
virtues and dispositions; it will coincide with true 
patriotism. The natural and permanent distinction of 
dassea lies in profession or calling; and every calling 
should be pursued, in the spirit of love, to the general 
good, so, however, that the advantage of each individual 
may not suffer thereby. But even professional public 
spirit may become scl^sh and unjust, if the associates 
of a calling, united iti privileged guilds, mak^ these 
privileges their object more than the happy, and, gen- 
erally, useful, pursuit of their businessj and make their 
union an occasion of oppressing the people. If corpo- 
rations^ and a ceftatn restriction upon trade, are 4eemed 
necessary and useful, it will be hard to guard against 
the inroads of selfishness, which will mate with indo- 
leace, and cripple industry. The old system of cor-, 
porate gtiilds is to be praised for upholding a certain 
honor in the craft, and care for strangers, the sick and 
needy ; and the place which guilds held in the civil 
commonwealth was certainly wortky all honor and re^ 

VOL. II. ^ 
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speet. We here require a free, purely moral corporate^ 
tod professional ^irit, which is iodependent of idl pce- 
EO|;atives. As each one should love his calling not 
merely as a matter of gain, but as a means of activity^ 
and as a hold upon the common life, or, if it is a higher 
calling, as a participation in the comrooa effort for 
human improvement^ so should he also love every other 
who shares with him the same vooation, and enter into 
friendly intercpurjie and cooperation with him, in order 
that the common interest may be furthered. The more 
selfishness is kept in the background in a calling, as iir 
(hat of scholars and artists, the purer and more vital 
MicK a public spirit becomes, and exalts itself to a com- 
mon enthusiasm ; it needs no other tmion than sociality, 
which h«re, however, appears as a very weighty ai^d 
necessary band. In hours of recreation, in the cheer* 
fe] circle, at a joyous meal, scholars and artists wiH 
interchange views and. thoughts, cheer one another in 
their efforts, mntually criticise works, and afford each 
other manifold incitements ; but the absent wiU at least 
^rrespond by letter with each other, and make friendly 
communications. Adtive siqpport and assistance, also, 
will be brought about by such a public spirit, and many 
a personal friendship, wholesome for science and art, 
will be ibi^iQed. All higher efibrts succeed best iq 
association; and, if this is animated by true kne and 
inspiration, the great^t perfection will be the result, 
and grand, majestic works wiB be the fruit of the de» 
velopment of associate energy. The fellow-feeling of 
ibe students of the German unirersities, so false, jeal- 
ous of distinction and privilege, disposed to uproar, 
would be easily cured of ha disease, by takini^ «way 
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their dlsttnciiTe badge of rank, which farors the preju- 
dice that they are somewhat better than other young 
people, and if no oth^r restriction were placed upon 
■their love ot freeddm and association than that of obe- 
dience to the civil la\i^s, but if, at the same time, how- 
ever, these laws were not brought into heedless con-' 
flict with their notions of honor and freedom. 

The more closely the calling is connected with the 
commonwealth, like that of magistrates and soldiers, 
the more must the spirit of class be subordinate to 
patriotic public spirit 'The members of such a class 
may meet in social intercourse, and uphold the honor 
of their rank ; but they should never set tliemselves at 
variance and hostility with the genuine spirit of citizen- 
ship ; and the best citizen will always be the best magis- 
trate and soldier. A magisterial and military tank^ 
which becomes burdensome to the people by its pre- 
ponderance, and opposes reforms iu the commonwealth 
because its prerogatives may thereby suffer, is a morbid 
excrescence upon national life, which most be cut oi£ 

In a commonwealth, if there are corporations to 
whom the care~ of certain concerns, for instance, 
the culture of the sciences, is intrusted, then their 
members should, of course, haire a certain publie 
Spirit, and provide for the subsistence and prosperity 
of their institutions, also for the maintenance of their 
trecessary rightls ; but the supreme aim which they sub- 
serve should be the rule by which they measure every 
thing; and hurt Ail, cramping prerogatives, and ancient 
usages, should not only be willingly given up when ^ 
tlieir repeal is demanded, but should be purposely sur- i 
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rendered. A fabe public spirit will obstinfttely hole! on 
to these, and sacrifice the end to the means. 

A higher step is taken, by the spirit of assocfation, 
for common civil and humane concerns, which are best 
carried on in company, as charity, industry, education, 
culture of the arts and sciences. In a city without 
public spirit, such affairs will be left to the care of gov- 
ernment, which must carry them on by force, and at 
great cost, and often not without great mistakes, only 
through its officers, who often lack impulse and insight, 
«nd who must be remunerated; and, even then, ithe 
affairs are not made the cause of the people* But, if 
public spirit unite those, to whose hearts sudi matters 
are peculiarly dear, into an associate prosecution' of 
them from free impulse and their own resources, then 
every thing will succeed better, and the people receive 
the beneftcent gift with grateful hearts, as a free boon. 
This Bpirit of association makes the English nation so 
great; and it is tacking only in the higher, ardent re- 
gard for the concerns of national ^ucation and mental 
culture. The fairest pattern of such association is pre- 
sented by this city, in the Society for the Promotion of 
Virtue and the Public Good, which eannot be enough 
praised, and whose noble founder deserves the first civic 
crown. This society, which can only be named, has 
that higher reference to national education and mental 
culture ; and Basle gratefully acknowledges what it la» 
done for the improvement of its schools, for the pro- 
motion of science and art. To this noble spirit we 
owe, still further, salutary institutions, salutary for city 
and country^ salutary even for brethren in other par<s 
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<>r the earth, who turn a grateful eye towards the dre- 
tafiit city wheiuco the light of the gospel has <^me to 
them. But, since charity begins where one's own n^ 
cessity ends, and the circle of its cares, small in its 
beginnings, extends constancy farther, the public as- 
sociate activity should first tak« care of fellow-citizens, 
before thinking of others, and first meet the most press- 
ing lower wants, before satisfying the higher. 

A' broader circle than the spirit of class and cor- 
poration is held by the civil public spirit of a city or 
village, Which unites the interest of the different classes 
in various public concerns, and which is removed by 
the entrance of selfishness. In a measure, this public 
spirit, in its genuine, vital development, stands even 
higher than the spirit of association ; since it e^ludes 
a narrow, onesided zeal for any particular aim of life. 
But a higher kind of selfishness and narrowness may 
pass into it, and induce citizens of particular communes 
to separate themselves from the entire state and nation, 
and fotget that their welfare i;s inseparable from the 
general good. 

First, in nationality, or in patriotism, all these differ- 
ent kinds of public spirit find their centre, and, as it 
were, their heart, from which they receive nutriment, 
and apart from which they sicken and die. ' Without 
patriotism, the public spirit of profession, ranlr, citizen- 
ship, becomes contracted and selfish, and serves rather 
to slippress, than to protanote, the general interest in the 
cbmmion welfare. But, by this, which directs and re- 
fers every thing to the common centre, the spirit of 
eVery particular community is ennobled, and preserved 
from decay, as, ill a sound organidm^ by the universal 
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circalation, the whole is kepi ia ^quiltbricini, and ill . 
Btiperfluous and noxious juices are separate and re- 
mored. 

Love of country is more than- love of home, or at- 
tachment to the soil and the city ^f one's b^h aQd ed- 
ucation. We love not the dead, but theliving; we 
love the people of which we are a part, in which we 
live as a lirab upon the body, — the national life, from 
whose energy and fulness we have received spiritual 
life, — nationality, or the sum of all public aids, insti- 
tutions, regulations, manners, and customs, which .min- 
ister to the concerns of human life, of all effort, ac- 
tivity, care, inspiration for human welfare, morality, and 
improvement, — the maternal lap of all culture and 
edj^gation, the asylum of every vlrtne^ the shrine of 
every sanctity, the universal parental home, in which 
all are formed into men. All love, by which a nearer 
connection between men is established^ has human 
worth, human perfection, for its objeet, ^ow^ in 
country and national life, every thii^ is united which 
belongs to human perfection^ and promotes its develop- 
ment; all which settles and promotes the material, cor- 
poreal gonad, which ministers^ To necessary want and 
abundance, produces comfort and cheerfulness^ — agri- 
culture, mechanical industry, trade ; all that secures ^usr 
tice and peace, and constitutes the necessary founda- 
tions of moral life ; aU that bel ongs to mental cultu re. — 
education, science, art, religion. We love our country 
purely and vividly, if we love it for the sake of all these 
goods ; we are grateful towards it, if we acknowledge 
that we owe it a participatioa in these goods, and have 
received from it, as a benefaction, all that we possesa: 
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we have patriotic pubfic spirit, if we regard all these 
joffairs as eommon/ which can succeed only by the 
union of all powers and efforts: we ^liow gratitude 
towards country, by devoting the energies developed 
with its aid to the elevation, enlargement, and beauti- 
fying of general life, and bringing to it, a^ an offering, 
every mental gift, knowledge, and talent^ every effort 
and pains: we love our fellow-citizens, if we see la 
them the sharers in the general advantages^ fellow* 
laborers in the public work of life, cljildre n of the, 
universal mother, brethren and kindred in spirit, — if 
we feel happy in their company, find ourselves strength- 
ened, cheered, elevatedj^-r— if we draw from general in-* 
tercourjse and: reciprocity nurture, incitement, energy, 
inspiration, give back all that we can do in ourselves, as 
our contribution, and find our brightest reward in our use- 
fulness to tlie whole: we live for country^ if we breathe, 
move, and fed, as it were, with the general life, ;^ — if, 
with every pulse, the universal sense of life thrHls 
through the breast, and the general weal and woe move 
the heart like our own : and, as friend does for friend, 
in extraordinary cases, extraordinary things, itnd makes 
every sacrifice, nay, even devotes his life for him,;sp, 
also, the true son of his country sacrifices, for the 
preservation of his brethren, all that he has, cheerfully 
sheds his blood, and breathes out his life in love. Cit- 
izen loves citizea immediately fbr his country's ^ke, 
and the personal worth of the individual is not tak^n 
into the account; but friends love one another more 
strongly, and with added enthusiasm, on account of 
common love for country, for tj^e sake of what both 
have done for it; and^ whilst they press each other to 
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the hetrt, Uiey embrace country: tbe heart of eretj 
good citizen beals fondly towards the heroes, ehieft^ 
benefactors of the commonwealth ; in them he loves 
the spirit of his country in personal manifestation : and 
thus patriotism returns to friendship, intertvHnes with 
it, and in it gains personal existence. 

The love of country should dwell in the heart of 
every citizen, since each owes this to it; especially 
should it animate those who devote to it their profes- 
sional activity — magistrates. They should devote their 
powers to the comrnon welfare, to the best good of all, 
labor for public justice and honor, and subordinate their 
I private comfort to the happiness of the nation. Woe 
to the state whose officers are hirelings, or robbers and 
I thiefes, who sell themselves to the liighest bidder! 
who, as a caste, conspire against the people, and min« 
! ister to the humors of a despot ! The public welfare 
' will prosper only where the rulefs are the best citizens, 
* and citizens receive public c^ees from . disinterested 
i patriotism, and faithfully administer them. 

Like love for father and mother, for brothj(?r and sis^ 

ter, patriotism must be inborn and instilled, and be 

unconscious of itself, before it finds free recognition in 

f the free spirit of the mature man ; nay, in the great 

; mass, which cannot pass free and elevated judgment 

upon the benefits which they receive from country, 

; patriotism must always be rather an. uncondcious senti" 

; ment, than a clearly-defined principle. The people 

mu$t love their laws, customs, and manners, because 

they are theirs, because they have grown up under 

them, because they cannot livo without them. Those 

who control life with free mind, und go before the 
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people as. leaders, should know what they ]ove, and why j 
they love it, and also recognize the defects of national 
life, in order to remedy them ; their patriotism is true 
love, because it is free and living ; and from them a 
noble enthusiasm will '^strike, like lightning-flashes, 
upon the people, and inflame them to resisL the Tue, 
as well as reform and improve the istate. But the mass 
should stand firm in trusty attachment to existing insti- 
tutions, and combine in faithful harmony. TIencti cus- 
tom is so iniportant for the steadfastness of natiorial 
being ; it is the nurse which suckles the children of the 
country, and filial love flows into them with the milk ; it 
knits the band of concord^ since it binds all to the same 
manners and usages. Concord is the primary condition 
of all public spirit, as of ^1 love ; to concord every ^ 
free effort should tend, whose aim should be only the 
common welfare; but it will rest most safely on the 
firm ground of custom. 

Patriotism, especially that which is free, conscious, » 
rital, cannot prosper witho ut publicity ; since otherwise 
no interest is awakened and nourished for the common \ 
concerns, and each one is limited merely to that which / 
bears immediately upon himself. To publicity belongs, / 
in the first pi ace,- the public administration of law. t£ \ 
the citizen perceives only that part of the judicial ad- ' 
ministration which relates immediately to himself, and,/ 
perhaps, not even this satisfactorily, — if he sees his 
fellow-citizens condemned and accjuitted^ witliout un- ■ 
derstanding the grounds, — how can he then attain the 
conviction that law is well administered, atid learn to \ 
love the jurisdiction under which he Jives T Secondly, 1 
jthe administratioji of. gOTernment should be public^ and 
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render a public account, in order that the citizen may 
be convinced that the state economy is faithfully ad- 
minbtered, and what he contribatea to the general need 
is well applied, and that he may cheerfully contribute 
, more. Finally, the public judgment upon national af* 
fairs should be free, and each one should be able to 
state his mind regarding them, either with pen or voice, 
i in order that a free public opinion may be formed. The 
freedom of the press will not be dangerous, where a 
■ just and mild government has won the confidence of 
1 the people; and, if it is accused by the public voice of 
the commission of -a fault, it will yet receive and act 
upqn the information with gratitude ; since it Can but 
be its interest to promote the welfare of the whole. 
Uproar and intrigue will be excited, by the free, open 
treatment of public concerns, only where, by the gov- 
ernment's fault, the leayen of dissatisfaction has accu- 
mulated ; and silence does not suppress, but smothers 
this, only until it bursts forth the more violentljr. A 
gathered multitude, which does not loudly express it- 
self,^ but stands in moody dumbness, is like a thunder- 
cloud, which, dark and threatening, sweeps overhead 
in sultry calmness : such is a city in whi<2h freedom of 
thought and of the press is put down, and only a vague 
murmur is uttered. Finally, a?, to the cultivation of 
friendship, social intercourse is requisite, so, as a neces- 
sary stimulant of puNic spirit lo public life, a public 
, sociality is rt^iuisite, which is maintained by national 
j festivals. The people must assemble as a nation ; and, 
whilst this is the cafe in serious business Only in purely 
democratic st^ites^ it may take place elsewhere in chee r- 
J/ ful festivity, in public gamea and anrasements. Every 
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Tillage, every <Mty, should have its popular festival, and, 
if possible, the whole nation also, as the Greeks had' 
their Olympic games. In publio festivals, all the par. 
titions which otherwise divide di£Ebrent agea^ sexes, and 
ranks, fall; all are equalJa^iie^uniYexsd j^Px^ in Uiei^ 
common holiday of patriotism. Patriotic festivals should 
maintain and quicken the remembrance of country and 
its history, and be devoted to the commemoration of the 
great deeds and heroes whom it has produced ; but, at 
the same time, the eye should be turned towards the 
future, and to the hope of the country, which is bloom- 
ing in its youth. The brightest ornaments of national 
festivals are the sports of the youth, the competition 
and emulations of the young men, the heroes of future 
victories, ^ and the merry plays of the children, AH 
sociality should be cheerful, and especially that which 
b public, in which each should delight in the general 
joy; but what can give more xlelight than the sight of 
gladsome youth, — ^ sympathy with their merry sports 1 
"W^hat can, at the same time, produce more union, and 
friendliness than joy in the young, among whom every 
one recognizes a son or a daughter, or a brother or 
sister, or relative ? A Hke band of glad hopes encircles 
<dl who ^re gathered upon the play-ground, and more 
gently, amid the general delight, will flow ihe tears of 
those who have lost their own young hopes* As a 
bright token of the revival of a more living public 
epirit, let us hail the attempt to restore youlbful feati^ 
val9 in this city, and let us thank, for this eflbrt, that 
noble society which is fosterer of all public good. It 
will succeed, as it has succeeded in so much else; it 
^ws its seed upon a fruitful aoU ^ a. young, susceptible 
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generation, imlebted to it for a reform io education, 
sustains its efforts ; such a_youth will never be led in 
▼ain to the field of St.jrames, nor vainly will the re- 
membrance of that heroic day be stamped upon tHeir 
memory. Fair hope of the country ! goiden dawn of 
a 1>etter age! When tTie sun rises in victorious 
splendor, and all is brilliant and blooming, we shall 
be no more; but let the short morning dream of life 
vanish away, if only its hopes reach their fulfilment! 
let this heart be still, if but the ardor that streams 
through it is richly shed upon the world 1 Cheerfully 
the fathers die, if they know that heroic sons will de- 
fend the consecrated soil in which their bones repose ; 
and they resign with joy the work of their life^ if these 
can carry it on with better energy. 

Patriotism is the strongest, nay, the only safeguard 
of public freedom and security. No citadels and hosts 
of troops, no arts of negotiation, give protection from 
the press, of danger ; that is. light chaff, which the storm . 
scatters : only the heroic courage of the enthusiastic 
children of their country, steadfast concord, the un- 
yielding ^mness of high-minded citizens and- counsel- 
lors, who shrink fi'om no sacrifice which honor dictates, 
and. prefer honorable defeat to a shameful peace, caiK 
fbrm a dam which no waves break through. Though 
small the host of defenders of their country ; though 
feeble the energies of the state ; though mighty the foe ; 
though inexhaustible his resources ; — invincible is the 
enthusiastic courage, the heroic steadfastness of a patri-^ 
otic, united nation ; the enemy itself will honor their 
virtue, and would have them for friends instead of im- 
placable foes. History loudly declares this truth ; tho 
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fields of victory among ther Alpine valleys bear witness 
of it, and especially the battle-field of St. James, where 
the sacrifice of a few heroes commanded the respect of 
the enemy and the cessation of hostilities. And, if a 
high-souled nation is defeated in battle, it yet lives in 
undying glory, and the flames of destruction, in which' 
it falls a sacrifice, shine on and on in glorified splendor. 
But patriotism is also a protection against the worse 
internal foe of freedom. A nation, animated by a pow- 
erful public spirit, will never bow to the tyranny of one 
or many ; it will defend its freedom, and all the bless- 
ings of its legislation and constitution, against firaud' 
and violence, against enticement and flattery. A nation 
has always been its own oppressor, or a part the op- 
pressor of the whole. Whence can tyranny derive its 
power j but firom the forces of the nation ? And is it not 
its own guilt, if it gived^ these up for its owii oppression ? 
Though the tyrant be surrounded by his mercenaries, it 
i» only the discord of the people which allows them to 
be in the country. All tyranny falls powerless together, 
if the people do not hold it up. Ooncord is a defence 
against internal, as well as outward, foes ; and the motto 
of every despot is, ** Divide and conquer.'' In fihe,^ 
public spirit is also security against torpor of govern- 
ment, and all the corruptions which result from it; it 
rouses government, by the living reaction of public 
opinion, to watchfulness, to energetic adminbtratLQii, 
to the maintenance and reform of the laws, to the purn 
ishment of crimes aad vices, and to the reward of vir- 
tue. People and government must stand in living re- 
ciprocity, and bear ap and hold, awaken and animate, 
one another; and, if a prince or ruler is willing to pr^ 
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sent himself to the people in passWe inactivity, then he 
will rock himself into a sluggish repose, from which the 
storm of fate must fearfully arouse him. 

But patriotism does not merely sustain and protect ; 
it is the creative spirit of all that is good, grand, and 
beautiful, in national existence ; it awakens every effort 
towards improvement, excites invention, ardor for ac- 
tion, and transforms public life into a theatre of inspired 
emulation for the general welfare and perfection; for 
love not only loves the perfect, but would also make 
still more perfect what it loves. This creative and per- 
fecting patriotism rises above the sphere of custom, 
and maintains the quiet, conservative public ^rit, the 
child of custom, from torpor ; it is connected with the 
free spirit of morality, which demands movement and 
progress, and with enthusiasm for every good and fair 
ideal : exalted by this, it will, with the nt^row sphere 
of custom, abandon the marshy ground of selfishness; 
ior there is, indeed, a selfish nationality, whose aim is 
Qnly wealth aud power^ and which regards justice and 
mental culture as mere delusion; and, ^most always, 
patriotism has appeared rapacious and oppressive to-- 
i wtirds foreign nationsT If, to the" English,' the praise 
of public spirit cannot be denied, yet they must bear 
the reproach of greediness and selfishness. The Ger- 
man peqple have oflen been reproached with want of 
public spirit, and not entirely without reason : on that 
account, since, by its disintegration, there is lack of 
attachment to a uniform constitution and manner, the 
freedom of the mind, and the higher tendency towards 
i mental culture, is the more vital. The Swiss share this 
Undencj with the Qermans, since they share their lan^ 
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gaage and.Uleraturer; at the same timej tliey eiijdy « ! 
happy constitution, founded by^ hefoic enthuaiasm, and \ 
their relation to other states is that of just, peacefttl V 
neutrality; and thus theirpatriolism* should, and may, ' 
rise to the highest aim which can he set for a nation. 
. The active spirit of' patriotism is shown in ardor of 
loye for the public honor and glory, by virtue of which 
every individual seeks activity and importance in public 
ewtence, and submits what he does and contributes, 
with childlike devotion, to the public decision, and 
strives for the public approbation. As friend honors 
the judgment of friend, and strives for his approbation, 
— as the industrious son feels himself rewarded by his 
father's praise, — so the true son of his country lays 
open his deeds and works to the sentence of the public ; 
iui4 high feeling swells his breasl, when the voice of the 
wisest and best of his fellow-citizens awards him ap- 
probation : as he, in general, lives as a, part of the 
whole, so he finds his enjoyni^it only in the enjoyment 
t>f all. In a healthful, living national life, desert towards . 
country must be rewarded, and a noble zeal and emula- 
tion kindled, that.entenprise may not dumber. The , 
Greeks and Komans were so great, because publto merit I 
was so nobly rewarded. To be acknowledged as victor 
in public games, to be praised in the songs of bards, 
immorinlized in slatues, borne on the waves of universal 
reupwn^ — this was worthy the highest endeavor ; such 
a moment outtveighs the pleasure of a whole existence. 
What a proud, goulike TeeJiDg, to piroceedto the Capitol 
in the triumphal cnr, attd, at tlie moment, _to be first of 
a whole, hi^h-souled nation, the object of universal ad^ 
uiir ai L ou an d gr atitu de. ! Xh e ancients: rewarded nerit 
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by noUe teikeiM, by a crown^ « song', a iBOfiiifttefit r an 
arobitioD for sucb distinplions is exaltei above tbe base 
•tlitrst for gold, which pnblic requital should not encoui^- 
age. l£ nieril should not be left to starve, yet it shoohl 
not be rewarded with g^d, which cannot be its price. 
All which belongs to the perfecting of national ex* 
istence finds its reward in public gratitude^ not merely 
ihe virtae of the warrior and the 49tate8man, but also <ho 
»erit of the discoverer, the scholar, the poet, and artist. 
,Bttt let not the caprice of a ruler, or of a populace 
beguiled by flattery, lavish praise, but let it be bestowed^ 
by the inertia], discriminating judgment of the best 
j^ the nation, whose approbation alone ia a reward, 
apart from any badge of honor, 

AccoAiing to a view tanght by Montesquieu, honor 
fhonkl be ei^dudly fHreralent in monarchlcd states; 
iMit an honor which sprisfs nnei ^y from ihe deciaion of 
4be despot, and docs not rest immediately upon public 
jopistion, is hardly genuioe* The honor of the feudal 
;flystem — chivalrous honor — is without patriotism, and 
if ataioed by the spirit of ea8te> Our monarchical civil 
life is conscious of scarcely any other honor than that 
fftf oeuftly and official rmk, distitiotions of order and 
4ille : beyond Ihts^ private life draws all eSbrts into it» 
aanow sf^re; and most perwAw have regard merely to 
dofiaestie comlbrt,^ satisfied i£, in this respect, tbe state 
jf9 fevorabie to theou Even those who, by profession, 
)iv« in public activi^,-i— offic^ials and sddiers, — chiefly 
imt^ the puUic service for the pi^, in order to spend 
tl^ proceeds comfortably at home. We are lacking in 
jfiuHittitiocis and points of public unton^ such as the 
and HeaidvsABX^ the ancients^ where merit fbuii4 
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i^'wortfiy aeknowledgmetit ; we do not livi^ in the fr^, 
mutiny air of public 4ife, which exalts and strengthens 
the mind. Thereftwe it is, that so rarely, with us, pub- 
lic vt^ne flourishes ; therefore there is want of the 
great 4e^s of inspiration and self^crifice for the 
common good ; therefore, in times of public danger, 
citizens seek to suve their own fortune^ instead of sac- 
rificiBg k to country ; therefore ail so readily bend 
beneath the yoke of public ignominy, in- Order to pro- 
long tbeif pitiable existence. The spirit of community 
*is awakened from its slumber, and roused, although fiml 
in small circles ; ^ from beneath, it will, step by step, 
work upward, and ^ally pervade the whole liation. 
Let this great hope fill oar breast 4 The bare thought 
ef it exalts the soul; , bat the courage to believe in^ it 
gives wings to in^)iration, and eonrageo^ faith brings 
0n k? fulfitmeat. In our inner soul, let lae plant the 
germ of a brighter future; then it will develi^ itself* 
burst fordi with mtghty increase^ uid, like a vast tree, 
•€U the world. - 

Patriotism is limited to o^e's own nation, and hence 
may always subserve selfkihness^ although of a higher 
kind, as was the case Ivith the patriotism of the Greeks 
'«iid Romans, whom national hate and passion ibr.oeii- 
^uest polluted ; it is purified l^Jthe ecclesiastical pul^ic 
epirit, and the religious zeal, which imkes all Christian 
nations in a univereal brotherhood. Sacred truth,, r#- 
ligious virtue and devotion, are the common property 
of nil Christians, and^U should strive and eontend ^ 
Uiem in harmonious lore, and live as Inrethren- ia com- 
mon zeal and endeavor. This Christian brotherly love 
:i«ill an^nate the Jove pf feUow-ckiz^^ towards em 
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•Bother widi a higher, holier wiiriB|h> aad HatfOtm ot- 
tioiia to peace ^o4 demenejr towards each other. H. it 
mete truly living, and goreraed the hearts of princes 
lad potestates, there wo«ld be no more war, and no 
^iumphs wooki be celebrated but those of magnanimous 
lore and emnlons virtue. BvC, even if this pious wi^h 
remains fora long while, and even Ibrever, nnsatis^ed 
upob earth, yet Christian love, shonld, at least, mitigate 
-the fero^y of war, and make ite wild forces obedient 
40 justice. Never let the sword be drawn but' in de- 
ience,-and let it return to the scabbard whenever the 
foe offers a jast peace. 

Is its own sphere^ ecclesiastical public spirit will ^nan- 
ifest itself as zeal for the faith, and as moral and re« 
ligious enthusiasm, by protecting and sustaining the lifo 
of the church in its aacred creeds, usages, and forms, 
9nd by always difinsing, purifying, andperfeding j^iem* 
Cttstom, faithfur attaehmeni to the tradition of the 
fodiers, wall be the conservative principle ; but free in- 
spiration witi lead towards perfection, and the former 
should never cramp the latter. Nothing human is per- 
>fect, and can do without reform; k is so with tke 
.church, as ain outward, hmnan institution. The txe^ 
-nrast be ever purified iiroro hunian- opinions; the ^fi«r- 
else of devotion nittst ever be animated and beautified. 
.To thia effort towards perfoetion, all should tmite dietr 
influence, and every individual should devote to the 
common work the peculiar gifts and powers which 
Heaven jias granted him. Let the seeker for trudi 
*bear the light of better edeooe into public theology; 
iet the educator and teacher labor for a reform in 
^le religion^ inatmction df yonth; let the poet and 
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iftiflt .beautify Uie religmn eernces and sacred arcltt- 
leeture; and let him whom Ckd has blessed with the 
foods of this werld^ bestew ihem upon religious estab- 
liafainaHts^ and take the arts m^ the serriee of the 
ebareh. Beautiful age^ when st pious zeal reared those 
majestic cathedrals, before whieh we stand awed by the 
crushing sense of our own littleness.1 Noble enthnsi- 
asan, which set those gigantic nas^es in molion, «nd 
creatively animated them with the spirit of beauty and 
grace I O laitht which moves and heaps up mountains, 
ia order ta climb to heaven upon them ! 

But ecclesiastical public ^irit should e^ecially ani- 
mate those whose. profession makes the church their 
sphere: with ardent devotion to eternal truth^end aH 
the patterns of pioi» life, forgetting themselves, and 
every selish privilege of their rank, they should s^ek 
•end strive only fer that wJiich leads to perfection, and 
lend their hand to every refer m. Alas for the church 
whose clergy jealously guard their power, and, with the 
contracted, eelfish spirit of caste, suppress every free 
effMTt, in order to keep the people under minority ! A 
living publici^it in the church will cheerfully respond 
to the desire for reform in ei^ightened and fervent men ; 
but, if habit nod pcsjudiee blind tke great mass^ and 
^iritual despotism provokes them to resistance, so that 
the funeral pile is made ready for those who would en- 
lighten them, thai the enthusiast for the church, as for 
country, wiU not fear death. The martyr-death— death 
for truth — is the brightest death ; for the love of truth 
if the purest ; it is the heavenly, eternal love itself. , By 
this death, the aoulis purified from aH earthly inclina- 
tkM, which enters evea into patriotism, and stands the 
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Ugliest tett of. fidelity— fi4elity to self and to Crod* 
ThU death is always vioorioua and saving i ibc, in true 
loTe, truth prevails over the fear of death, and thereby 
proves its divine power, which, sooner or later, can^ 
quers error ; the sacrificial flame of martyrdom sfaine», 
as the torch of truth, through the 'night of time, and no 
darkness can queoich its beams. 

Eeplesiastioal public spirit is not merely that of a 
single communion, or of any sectional .or natioitat 
churchj it strives against all schism, and removes the 
narrow limits of sectarianism, whilst it extends its in*- 
terest and love over the whole church of Christ, ^he 
&fvent Christian sympathixerwitfa his foreign brethren, 
and shares their spiritual^ weaf and woe. If « church in 
the remotest parts of the . earth is persecuted ^nd c^ 
pressed on account of faith, every other church should 
make the ease ito own, and, if possible, affi>rd succor 
to its wronged sister. The fervor of the Christian 
wishes to see the Christian church ever more widely 
extended, i|nd strives to impart, to the unbelieving the 
blessings of the gospel ; hence inissionary enterprises, 
atid the holy ze^al in which those called to them en^ 
CQUQt^ sdl danger^ aod diiSculties^ 

Herein Christiaa publio spirit joins the sentiment of 
world*citizenship, which regards^ all na^ons as brethren^ 
and all human concerns upon earth as those of every 
man-and every nation. Thid sentiment springs chiefly 
(rom interest in the national life of the Europeans and 
tbeiir colonies iQ other parts of the earth, under whose 
influence the hfe of their natives stands, and then it 
rises into interest in the life of other nations* W<Hikl 
that it might see all the s^is of mother earth, who beat 
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A bumui countenance, united in a. kingdom of love I 
As over all the sun sheds its beams, and God his pater- 
nal love, so should the vital warmth of human brothc^^ 
hood be poured upon the whole earth, from nation to 
natioti, that each may stand by the other, and give and 
receive benefits. It is this universal love, to which we 
owe the abolition of slavery, and the recognition of 
negroes as human brethren; and it is promoted, more* 
over, by the enterprising spirit of navigators and dis* 
•coverers, wlpto are in search of gain and conquest : it 
ibMpws the traces of their olten devastating and ruinous 
activity, in order to heal the wounds inflicted, to make 
peace and friendship by beneficence ; it transforms the 
^onquestj of the sword into those of love ; it^ casts off 
ietterit, in order to join the band of peace. And tiios 
the love which proceeds from universal philanthropy, 
whilst it oversteps the circle of family, national, and 
church life, returns to the sphere of pure homani^. 
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LECTURE XIX. 
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V 



Now tbat we have considered the diity c^ justiee and 
love towards man m their varioaa degrees, and thus 
taken a g^eral view of all the relations in which man 
stands to man^ we will proceed to the duty of man to* 
wards himself, or to the duty of honor, which is, as it 
were, the reverse side of justice, or justice ill man to*> 
wards itimself. 

Now, what aire we to understand by die term honor t 
The common use of language, as the interpreter of the 
moral notions prevalent among the mass^ designates, by 
the term, especially external honor, or the ntore reflec- 
tion of that which we would commend as an inward 
sentiment. Honor is usually understood to be that for 
which man passes in society* — the reputation which 
public opinion accords to him in the community. We 
hear of a civil honor, which is lost by disgraceful prae* 
tices and punislimen^, for instance, by theft and the 
pillory. But the subtle thief, who Know^ how to de- 
ceive the public vigilance, not only escapes punishment, 
but also maintains his honor in society. The ^sptm* 
tion aitd conduct of such a man are called dishonorable, 
but of him, otk the contrary, to whom no firaud^ no Cfmr* 
reaching, ar0 attributed, honorable; and thus we arrive 
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M what we would here Regard as the senlimeiit of honor. 
But the prevalent idea' of honor is very narrow, and th^ 
virtue which is designated by this term takes a very low 
place. We hear of an honorable servant and official, 
of an honorable business; but be who: is no more than 
honorable in the usual sense, deserves no high respett. 
Shame, that this fair word' is so degraded ! The terms 
honorable and honbrableness are applied particularly to 
chastity and modesty, and to good repute in this respect. 
Ambition and sense of honor designate, general^iy, the 
diflposition of the man who maintains honor; but the 
cpiestion is, What is understood by honor? He is called 
ambitious^ or desirous of honor, who will not allow 
himself to be surpassed by the magnanimity, generosity, 
and brilliant deportment of his compeers ; and^et this 
does not designate the inner germ of true ambition, 
although it is compatible with it. Most frequently, the 
word honor is used in reference to a man's reputatroir in 
society and the state ; but this is not the immediate ob- 
ject of what we call moi'al ambition, and does not be- 
long to the sphere of duty, but of personal accomplish- 
ment. 

We distinguish honor into two kinds : the one is the 
same as-^the moral' dignity, which we have to maintain 
m odr disposition and conduct ; the other is the person* 
d accomplishment, wliich we indeed iise fbr our out- 
ward advantage, but which we should pursue, v^ith pure 
self-love, chieAy for its OM^n sake; the one is matter of 
strict iluty^ the other of free love and enthusiasm ; the 
violation of the one degrades man, and robs him of 
fo&nl respect; the neglect of the other merely lessens 
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his wortliy and withdraws from him, more or less, the 
esteem and love of bis feUow*men. : 

We treat first of the strict duty of hoaor. 

We call honor the converse of justicer The latter re- 
fers, as we are aware, to moral reciprocity ; and to be 
jiHtt towards a fellow-man, is to recognize and respect 
him in the position which morally he holds, not to thrust 
him from it, not to treat him as if he were not there, 
and as if he were to be used merely as a farorable in<« 
strument and means. Honor, as that which corresponds 
ta justice, is, on the contrary ^ self-respect, or the mainh 
tenance of the position which we' also hold in moral 
reciprocity; and to maintain honor, is to be, in senti- 
ment and in conduct, worthy of this position, and to b^ 
acknowledged as such by others. 

Hence honor is, first of dU one with justice; for 
he who would maintain his position in the moral com* 
monwealth, or his honor, must, first of ttU, maintain it 
by conducting himself worthily of it: whilst he re- 
spects his neighb<», as a member of this comftion- 
wealth, he vrill himself find the same respect. But this 
respectj which he gains by just actions, does not alone 
constitute honor; this can be won 1)y hypocrisy. Bf 
the sentiment of justice, man respects himself, and 
in aiotains in himself the sense of human dignity ; imd 
this is the ti'ue honor which is v^lid with conscience. - 

In fact, the term honor,, in the customary sense, if 
wont to designate, at least, a part of justice, th^ is, 
fidelity in the disinterested, fair management of the 
property of others, the fidelity of the administrator, 
the servant, the merchant, and laborer, — the finder^ 
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who lieslores what b found to Hd owner — tlie citizen^ 
who pays his taxes without fraud — the attorney, who 
^>^ not deceive his clients by false hq)es, and who 
deals with teracity. Honors is almost always opposed 
i0 deceit An iojnry by open violence, as the robbery 
or seizure of another's profierty, by the tyranny of a 
prince or a grandee, is not marked with the stigma of 
dishonor ; and this is right, inasmuch '- as deceit is 
more shameful than violence. This allows courageous 
defence, as is generally the case in robbery : thus he 
who exercises violence, ^in a. manner ^places him who 
suffisrs^ it upon a footing of equality ; smd his deed is 
not connected with -eonten^t of all moral reciprocity, 
like deceit, which wins confidence in order to betray it. 
The robber has placed himself withoqt the pale of the 
eivil commonwealth, and therefore acts openly; but the 
d^tceiver pretends to respect the laws and contracts, 
thereby awakens confidence, and abuses it, to indulge 
fats shameful selfishness. Hence he disparages the 
moral commonwealth more than the robber, who hos* 
til^ly opposes himself to it; he make& use of it aa a 
tod, and treads it under foots He who, under the pro* 
tection of a. feeble and imperfect jurtsdiction, uses ha 
civil power 'contrary to justice^ acts certainly contrary 
to honor; but, since he op^y defies public opinion, 
he has jthe appearsmce of acting from conviction, or, at 
least, firom passionate delusion, imd as/ if he did not 
despise all laws of tlie moral commonwealth ; and hk 
conduct does not appear so contemptible as the de-^ 
ceiver's. The latter disgraces himself especially by the 
cowardice with which he acts; smce he lurks in the 
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d«rk, wHikt the robber and man of force c^l findi'^e* 
siatance, or, if this is impoasible, defy its power. 

Other kinds of injustiioe arte designated by prevalent 
opinion as baseness; but this, as the fruit of a low dis- 
position, and of a want of high-mindedness and true 
pride, is, in general, the opposite of what we understand 
by moral honor. By ba^^ness, we understand, first of 
all, the most shameful degree of dishonesty, whereby 
moral respect for fellow-men is^ made mockery of. Ai» 
impostor is called base, if he manages bis fraud so badly 
that it is made obvious to all, and thereby draws uni« 
versal contempt upon himself, or, at least, if discovered, 
is branded with the stigma, of public disgrace. The 
liar is called base, who so insolently perverts the troth> 
that every body recognizes the lie, yet without beiiig 
able, perchance, to bring it to light. Slander is base, 
because it murders in secret the good name of him who 
(cannot defend himself. The faithlessness is bas6, wiA 
which a promise, on which the other party depends for 
his necessities, is broken,' and he is thereby brought to 
pressing embarrassment. Base is^e denial of a debt, 
for which the creditor either has not the^sual security, 
or the legal proof has been lost. Base is treachery, be- 
cause one of the most shameful kinds of faithlessness, 
espeeialLy the betrayal of a friend who hais artlessly coi»> 
tided. It is base to sacrifice a companion and fViend to 
one's own security and welfare, to abandon him in need; 
and give him a prey to danger, to violate faith to a 
loved one, in order to win a richer bride, or surely, like 
the Englishman in GellerVs narrative, to sell mother 
|nd child for slaves. Base is the Irad^ of a apy. 
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•^eetalljr of Um yrho^ in the serTiee of the secret p^ 
Itce, lies in wait $»r peaceful citizens ; since he unde^ 
BHiies public confidence* 

Besides frauds all those injuries are called base, bj 
ivJiichy from low disposition, interest, or selfishness, the 
duty of sacred respect is violated, or the. laws of justice 
are rudely transgressed Base is ingratitude towards a 
benefactor, whose goocLis requited with evil, or who is 
deserted in need. -Base is ingratitude towards parents, 
and rude overreaching of brothers or sisters, to whom 
magnanimity is due« It is base to lessen, in an oppres- 
give manner, the wages of the poor lal^rer; and surely 
so to withhold them. 

Haughtinass and arrogance,, also, in the contemptuooy 
and injurious treatment of others, bears the stigma of 
baseness^ if cowardice is connected with it, or the dutf 
of respect for man is thereby greatly . violated. If a 
distinguished and powerful- man outrageously injures 
and maltreats an inferior and humUe man^ who, cannot 
resist him, then the base, disposition, which regards 
merely outward force, hut not inward dignity, is re- 
volting to us. Such arrogance wiU straightway change 
into fawning, if a more powerful person comes along, 
and the bareness of the disposition will be revealed even 
la outward degradation* Base is every attack upoa 
another's honor, the motive to which does not lie in 
violent excitement, but in unsparing contempt, and 
which is carried on with regulariy-contrived viliany. 
Base is every excess in revenge, which is exercised in 
cold blood towards an enemy, because such is not pal* 
liated by the ebullition of passion. 

In general, it may be considered that eVery injury 
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wfaieb » done from eyil disppntion^ ftom widtedaM^ 
aad (M)Btemptfor man, and wbieh has oot thepaiUatioa 
of precipitancy, delusion, and excitement, skotild be re- 
garded ^s base and dishonorable; hence want of respect 
for otbers is looked upon as. a mark of want of sel9 
respect, and is punislied by public opinion. But the 
weakness and cowardice wbich^ actuate faithless and 
undutiful conduct ar^ also held to be dishonorable. 
The warrior who, from feair^ deserts his poM^ is despised 
not only by his comrades^ but by i^ citizeiHi. The offi- 
cial who^ from cowardice, gifes up the prc^>erty intirust- 
ed to his charge, or violates the laws, will not be able 
to maintain his reputation; since, as a man, he has nol 
iastiiied^ confidence, and hasv proved himself faithless. 
Herse, alaof dishone^ j» one with injusti,ce. Uonor^ 
on the contrary ,^ cpns»»tar in the justice which rec(^ 
nizes the lig^ and honor oS every one, which ovieirsteps 
na limits^ and no role^ and ad^ts every thing by th^ 
deiic^ate sense of respect for mankind ; it consists in 
veracity, certainty, and fidelity, and the firm purpose 
which continues therein. The just is the* honorable 
man, who hopors himself^ and also meets with honor 
every whiere. 

Secondly,, and peculiarly, honor consists in the true 
pride which maintains one^s personal dignity towarcjUi 
•thers, and preserves it from degradation* We are 
aware of the relations of dependence in which men 
stand towards one anoth^, and have found a duty of 
^stice in the principle^ that such relations, should not 
extend beyond business, to the person,*-^ that fmbordli^ 
nates should, not he treated with arrogance, nor be re- 
^rded as personally inferiors. Honor consists in not 
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mirrendering i>er2K>nal dignity and independence in the 
depeiident relations of business, and in not selling one- 
isdf tui a slave, nor in any way degrading self. The 
senranty the subordinate, must, indeed, obey his master 
and superior, and this is not contrary to honor; but the 
servant, from a sense of honor, will soon leave the mas^ 
ter who is capricious, and would have ev^ry thing don^ 
according, to his humcur, not by plan and niethod. Still 
less will he, Uke a shameful slave, give himself up as 
the tool of his vice^ and injustice. The official should 
neVer carry his obedience towards his prince so far as 
to ^ct contriu'y to the laws and his conscience Many 
excuse themsekes for this by throwing the responsibil- 
ity ' upon their ruler or superior ; but' no rnaki should act 
as amaehine, and it is a bad constitution under whicli 
officers hive such a position. A servant should nev^ 
allow himself to do wrong; and though he should, per* 
haps, endure the liumors of a good-hearted, wetl-disr 
posed master, yet never the injiiries and mortifications 
of arrogance. Attachment and devotion, in % subordir, 
nate to his master, are beautiful virtues ; but he can 
carry them too far, and even to baseness, if he idol a* 
trously honors him, and eveti does homage ^o his vices, 
which: is of^en the ease wUh the servants of princes, 
Thus et en their reverence and assiduity oflen degenerr 
mte iato fawning, by which noble, manly pride is de» 
based. Every relation in which a freeman cannot 
maintain his dignity is contrary to honor, But false 
personal subordination is especially shameful and der 
grading, whenever not attachment and the zed of office, 
but self-interest, lies at its foundation,, and persons fawn 
l>efote th(5 poirerfjrf^ in ordejr to gain from them wealtfi 
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md plabes of hoaor. Wretched beings ! diey g^vd «f 
true honor, to cateh at an emjKy phwotom ; they wookl 
encircle themselFes with the splendcNr of earth, and for 
that quench the brightness of their mora) dignity* 
Flattery is the associate of fawning, and shares its dis- 
honor. We have akeady considered it as a sin again^ 
veracity, and one of the roost odious falsities; but it 
also conflicts against honor^ because it is a kind of 
fraud, and has base self-interest at its source, and be- 
cause it basely subsertes- Yanity and pride. Sadly is 
the relation of friendship often desecrated by hypocriti- 
cal flattery. Many a parante belies the name and 
conduct of friend : whilst be pretends to seek the plea^' 
ores of society, he wishes only to fill his belly, and to 
tickle his^ palate, and he pays for the pitifnl enjoyment 
by personal degradation; 

Man must be dependent m business, so as to reeeire 
wages for his kbor ; but he must earn what he receirea, 
and upon the faror, generosity^ and mercy^ of the other 
party, he should not make hti^ftSFelf dependent, unl^ess 
compelled by unavoidable necessity. To receive base- 
fits, and to be indebted to them for a lif eliliood, is 
dishonorable, since one thereby loses personal inde- 
pendence. This is the caso with the beggar; with him 
who abuses his friend's generosity ; with the courtier, 
who spends in haughty idleness the bounty of his 
prince. It is, in general, against the honor of a^ free- 
man, to depend for his livelihood upon another, even 
if it be bis own wife, or nearest xelative. Scholars^ 
artists, poets, may receive support from the powerful 
and wealthy, without returning thcw any eomp^sation 
but the free productions of leisure ; but they must b#* 
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wace of prottittttingr ituspirfttion to the nfercenary Mr* 
vice of flattery. ^ 

The rektion between maa and womiui, in reference 
to sexual love, touches %oHor upon its tea<ierest side. 
Only frcrni love an honotaUe woman giv^s herself to 
man: but love demands' marirmge; hence she can live 
with him only as wife. The maiden sacrificee her hoo^ 
or if she enters into any connection with man wrthout 
marriage, and not merely ciril, but inward^ honor; be* 
cause, fbrget£ui of self-respect, she makes herself the 
prey of base wilfulness. The s^ucerof honor is him- 
self dishonorable, because he violates the most saerM y^ 
duty of respect. But if a man fbrAis an illicit connec* 
tion with a Woman, who resigns her honor not meriety 
ftroift the weakness of impassioned love, but from frivol* 
tty> or for some base advantage, then he degrades htnt^ 
self most deeply. The society of the dbhonOrable is ^ 
disgrace, but especially such ah intercourse with them' 
K^ should take place only between companions of the 
most intimate, sacred connection. In general, man- 
degrades himself whenever he serves sensual impulse, 
Without connecting therewith a higher aim, withcmt 
being able to maintam thereby a ^rely moral tone of 
mind. It is, indeed, ignoble to seek^ a merely animal^ 
pleasure in eating and drinking; but here the sin is 
against self alone. In volufrtiiousness, on the contrarjT, 
both parties sis; and one degrades the other intd^ ^e^ 
instrument of bestial desire, and, in tegard to both, de^ 
bases human dignity. Moreover, the gratiUcation of 
the sexual impulse without, marriage is rimost always 
connected with riiamefol deceit, since fidelity towards 
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dw adoil or fbture husband <Mr wife is broken. Since, 
according to oiir inoral code, man and woman ihould 
lire together only in marriage, and, of every one who is 
married, it is expected Hhat he has kept himself pare 
from every illicit connection, — if he has not done this, 
he b guilty of deceit of the most mournful kind. A 
skicere confession cannot make up for the wrong com- 
mitted, and can hardly obtain forgiveness; for an im* 
pression is readily left which disturbs conjugal peace, 
since dLstrust and jealousy are awakened ; and thus a 
single false st^is oAen expiated by loss of the fairest 
joy of existence. The innocence of the young man is 
the brightest jewel in the crown of iiis honor; and, if 
this is dimmed, the splendor of the others fades also 
away. If he has brought upon himself the guilt of de- 
ceit, and if the pride of ingenuous ^^ncerity has van- 
ished, his eye gazes no more freely and clearly into the 
eye of father, teacher, friend ; a deadly poison has 
touched his soul; his imagination is. stained, and the 
aspiration of his soul lamed; he feels not the high 
sense of deserving the confidence of the bride who re* 
signs herself to him, and of pressing her pure heart 
iauiocently to bis own; the harmony of love is marred 
by a disa)rdant note. But the innocence of the maiden 
is the jewel of iier honor; in it alone consists her sel^ 
respeei; by it alone she enters, as a worthy member^ 
ii^o the moral commonwealth ; and with it every blos- 
som of i^Hritual beauty in her soul fades away. ^ 
The man studious of honor does not debase himself 
in the eyes of others, nor does he allow himself to be 
debased *by any one; he endures no outrage orarro« 
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gfliKM And insoteace i^ainst bis persoaal di^hy, md 
•ustains himself wUh fyrra mind towards eyery one wh^ 
would tbriist aaide or oppress hiin. 
^ Assanlto apon real rights, upon poasessioQ and prop* 
^ny» ^o not go imniediately against honor; and, in 
these, the assaUed party maybe as .forbearing as posi* 
«ible; only he mast be so from magnanimity and pla- 
cability, not from cowardice. If he allows himself im 
be defrauded and plundered by a^powerful man, witbtr 
out calling him to accoont or accusing him, merely be- 
cause he is afraid of suffering something worse' from 
him, then such cowardice is a disgrace, since it ia a be* 
trayal of the cause of ngbf. In himself, jjostice itself 
i» attacked ; and, for the «ak4& <^ the civil commufnity, 
k^ i& in duty bound to defend it, in order that tyranny 
QMiy^ be restrained. If the jurisdiction of the com^ 
munity is so disturbed and.lamed,^ that the oppiressed is 
certain of not ol>taining justice, then he cannot surely 
t^main quiet; and, if he is otherwise known on ac*- 
count of hi& courage and free spirit, then^ the expressloa 
of hi^ dec^ir of public justice will increase the genera) 
indignation, which will finally break forth in re^volt. 
The rights of buisiness and activity, by. whiclv man ia 
serviceable in society, concern personal dignity more 
nearly than real rights ; and of these the inan of honor 
will not allow himself to be so easily irphbed, since 
Ihiu personal^ly he loses more than in matters of prop* 
erty. Yet, even here, magnanimity c%n prompt to ior- 
bearance ; nay, there are cases in which t^ man of 
honor, from a true sense, of honor, retires from th0 
floeiie of activity j, because he^can no. longer i^ct t^re 
with hoiMMr. It iB i^lf^evident that 9ian^ froi9 duty U» 
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Itoidf, most ward off all attacks tqpon ius personal 
rights, upon body^ Hfe, and freedom, as mnoh as stands 
in his power; and, if he neglects this from cdwardice, 
lie wilt harm his honoir. Meanwhile, the indtvidual, in 
this respect, is seldom in a st^te of defence, and the 
public justice steps protectively before him/ 

Here the question especially arises, How has the inan 
of honor to conduct himself in 4'«gard to- attacks upon 
his personal dignity? Every act and expression of 
another, by which he gives me to understand that he 
does not regard me as a worthy member of so^oiety, is 
an attack upon my honor, which rests^ upon the respect 
which I maintain in the sight of others and of myself. 
The respect of others and self-respect are most inti* 
mately connected. If I lived by myself, then self-re- 
i^ct would be sufficient for me^; but I iive in society, 
and need the respect of associates, so as not to be re- 
pulsed by them. Not ^very individual, indeed, ot* 
presses the general respect or contempt in a valid mian- 
ner. The voice of a man who is himself despised, 
goes for nought, and I can boldly despise his insolence ; 
a child cannot insuk a man, and he will be forbearing 
towards the expre£»ions of a woman; what a lunatic 
«ays and does is as if not said and done; and the aame 
holds more or less true of a drunken and piissionf^ 
man. Injuries to honor have reference to the respect 
of respectable men, upon, which our sel^espect, in a 
degree^ depcpids; and by this rule we will define the 
conduct of an honorable man in regard to personal 
tnsuks. 

These are of two kinds. Either another charges^ra* 
with actions and disp<N3itms wlitck are not conq>atibl6 
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wUfa moral dignity, or he manifests, by acts and ex> 
pressions, that he despises me,, by offering a t>ersonal 
kksult. 

As to the imputations of guilt, the question relates to 
the degree of probability whieb they have, and the faith 
which they meet with among the people. An imputa- 
tion wholly improbable, and formed from the air^ 
especially if the originator deserves no iespeot, I can 
laugh at . as foolish aiid nonsensical ; on the contrary^ 
where a suspicion. may iall upon me, I must call the ac- 
euser to account, demand his proof, and compel him to 
retract. There may be c4ses in which we must quietly 
bear a probable suspicion, until time discloses our in- 
nocence ; but great strength of soul is requisite to en- 
dure, in proud self-respect, universaF contempt, and 4)0t 
succumb under the burden. 

Strictly personal insults, by abusive words and con- 
temptuous expressions, or; by actual assaults, attain their 
significance partly through the respectability of the in- 
Bulter, partly by the prevalent ideas of honor, which 
are, in a degree, founded upon precedent. Actual at^ 
taoks, such as blows of the cane or fist, we here con- 
sider merely as marks of contempt, not as bodily in- 
juries; since, as such, they belong in the same elass 
with assaults upon health and life. When an bonorabift 
man attacks the honor of another, it can be done onl^ 
through a misunderstandings and in momentary excite^ 
ment; and the mistake, by a degree of placability on 
both sides, may be very soon^ removed: the man of 
honor win always be pacific, because he is just. If the 
in|ury is committed fi'om ou^ageops insolence, firom 
liatoral or affected strife or contentiousness, coosq* 
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quently Grom unjust, tind, therefore, dishonorable, feed- 
ing, then the man of honor can easily withdraw^ for, 
by so doing, he can neither lose the respect of other 
rational beings,^ nor feel degraded in-hia own eyes. But 
care for his salety and peace compels bira to' show to 
the peace-breaker his limits, who otherwise woidd be 
encouraged to fresh assaults; and' the& prevalent opin« 
ion obliges him to seek {satisfaction, in order that no 
sttgma may attack to his honor. This opinion is espe- 
cially coercive and despotic in the nobility and the mil- 
itaty class in monarchical states; and here it does not 
once allow resort to law, bait demands satisfaction by 
dtiel. 

The honor of the nobility would be something better 
than tRe honor of the citizen, and therefore it is some* 
thing worse; it rests upon the delusion of an excellence 
of caste, and has no genuine moral foundation. What 
b a disgrace to the citizen, to defraud creditors, to se- 
duce innocence, to fawn - before the powerful, is no 
stain upon <;hivalrous honor. On this account, Hs 
distinction to decide cases of honor by duelling is, in 
itself, void, and to be regarded with forbearance only 
as a relic of the old feudal age of nobility. Honor can 
always be established only in the opinion of those with 
whom we stand in community; if we are separatee! 
Irom the public civil community, we then need a pe- 
culiar tribunal of honor. .On this^ ground, the students 
of the German universities have peculiar ideas of honor, 
and of the necessity of duelling; for they separate 
themselves, by a kind of badge, from the civil com* 
munity, and ape the nobility, whom they would equal, 
as a sort of scholastic nobility. In puliation of the pe- 
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CuUaJr seos^ of honor which demands the dii^], }t nuiy 
be alleged, that the mode of treating affairs of honoi: 
in court, and the punishment of violations of honor^ 
are very rude, and not satisfactory to a delicate sense 
of honor. But honorable citizens get along^ very well 
without duelling, and so may nobles and students, espe- 
cially as they are oflen, in other respects, in essential 
points pf hopor, so very delicate. 

Duelling is forbidden by the civil laws.; and those 
who resort to it act contrary to public fidelity, and 
break the peace; A monarchioal state is certainly at 
variance with itself, if it expressly or tacitly favors the 
pretensions of the nobility, and yet forbids and punidiei; 
duelliug. It should either seek to reform the public' 
spirit of honor, of spare those prejudices ; and, if duel- 
ling lacked the charm of being forbidden, and took 
place under the inspection of judges of honor, it would 
take place much, niore rarely ; nay, by especial courts 
of -honor,^it would soon be extirpated. But it is al- 
ways, an odious, pernicious war, which duellists wage 
with the public jurisdiction. 

if, now, the question is, how the individual, in a state 
of society which tequires duelling, has to conduct him* . 
self in reference to it, then the moralist cannot make 
that to be bis duty which reason in general forbids; b.ijt 
be must mark out for him a conduct, sqch as it is pos- 
sible to observe under the given conditions. T(l^ 
points are here concerned — whether duelling is to be 
justified, first in reference to legal prohibition, and then 
in itself. 

To a just and honoraUe ^an, it must be indeed paii> 
ful to defraud the state; but it stands' hardly withki the 
voiA II. a 
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power of a tingle nobleman, officer, and student in 60* 
fiance of the opinion of his order, to obey the law9, 
and to aliandon duelling; he is, in this respect, not 
free, hence not morally culpable, if he does what he 
camiot omit without losing his position in society. The 
officer is, perhaps, the most bound, who has only the 
choice of renouncing his profession, or complying with 
existing prejudices; no one can exact the former of 
him without something more. It is even hard for 
students to bid defiance to the opinions of 4heir asso- 
ciates, if they would not renounce all sociality, and set 
their peace at stake. He who, from obedience to the 
state, refuses to fight a duel, and would seek the pro- 
tection of the laws, would by no means be made se- 
oure from the prejudicial consequences of his conduct ; 
nay, he might, by being obliged to become the informer 
against his opponent, be severe and unjust towards him^ 
and bring upon himself the censure of the candid. At 
the same time, the moralist must make it the duty Of 
every one to use every endeavor to avoid breach of 
peace and fidelity towards the state. 

As to the custom of duelling in itself^ it is falsely 
considered as a remnant: of the ordeal ; for the matter 
in question is not the disclosure of secret innocence, 
and the victor is not regarded as more just than the 
vanquished ; nor is it a work of private revenge, since 
iltlkikes place under the eye of witnesses, and by de- 
cided rules, and is correct only in so far as another 
jurisdiction is set up in place of the public jurisdiction, 
whidll is evaded. Duelling is nothing but a warlike 
form of pacification, which takes place when, accorxting 
to the prevalent ideas of honor^ no other mode of ad- 
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jtistment remains. A duel may take place, without any 
other design than to restore the peace. Indeed, re- 
venge may mingle with it, especially if the combat is 
one of life and death; but, even then, it is possible 
that only the «ense of honor, not revenge, is the mo- 
tive. But it will be said. Is not health, is not life, 
brought into peril? and can we lose a single word in 
excuse of so barbarous a usage? If, according to 
sound ideas of honor, cases may occur where there is 
no other means of expiation and adjustment but duel- 
ling, then the moral ist^ must reply. Honor is more 
than health and life. But that can hardly be thought; 
duelling is ^e offspring of a morbid, irritable, quarrel- 
some sense of honor, atid- therefore to be rebuked. 
The ancients were acquainted with single combat only 
as a means of deciding national war ; and, as siich, it is 
humane, since it spares bloodshed; but that irritable, 
sensitive, chivalrous honot was a stranger to them; 
they lived in -the public existence, and, in its healthy, 
free air, their sens^ of honor strengthened into pride of 
citizenship. If, therefore, we cannot bid the individual 
anconditionally to rise above this prejudice, we must 
demand that all should labor to eradicate it Upon the 
individual, we would inculcate the duty of peace, which 
will preserve him, in a thousand cases, from strife, and 
insure his repose. Were all inspired. by the true spirit 
of peace, duelling would surely never take place ; for, 
at best, it is but a mere means of reconciliation, and 
removes the outward, but not the inward, enmity. 

Amdng the first and most weighty violations of duty 
to self, many moralists designate suicide; but others 
deem it less n crime than a folly. No act is usually so 
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iklady jogged as tkis| shiee the out ward deed ia not 
sufficientty distmgaished from ih^ motives. We wilf. 
If possible, give a candid opinion upon the subject; 
lience w&will avoid the usual term, self-murder, since 
k implies a condemnation Murder' is a crime ; but 
causing death, as in war or in . self-defence, jnay .be 
justi^able and venial. 

Man alone, among all living beings, has received 
from the Creator the power to take his own life ; now, 
ought he to make no use of this ? What stands within 
a man's power, what he can, belongs to the means of 
his conduct; now, should he leave this single meana 
iHiemployed ? No means are, in themselves, unallow- 
able^; should this single oAe be so 1 Thus those argue 
who defend suicide, or yet justify it. We mustcertain- 
% choose the point of view, from which we may dis^ 
tinguish, in suicide, the -means from the disposition 
thereby expressed, and seek to establish our judgment 
regarding the two.- 

There are, if we consider the n^qtives, very manjr 
and various kinds of suicide, and it is deemed very 
di^utt to bring them into a definite survey. Two 
main classes are easUy distinguished : tho^e of the first 
class, which are mo^ numerous^ occur from reference 
to self, from tedium of life, from wounded self-love, 
from injured pride and sense of honor ; those of the 
other class take, place from reference to others, from 
hatred or love. 

Among the suicides of the first class, those are to 
be excepted from alt moral condemnation which are 
lyrought on by a disease of the mind. In this the 
main eofltditioii of all accountability is wantii|g-*{re« 
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ednseidufi^ess ; and it is unkind severity, in snch cases^^ 
to pass a contemptuous, condemnatory sentence. As a 
nervous attack may^fifect /the brain^ and suddenly put 
an end to life, it is also the cas^ that a disorder of the 
brain so very much perverts the reason, that the hand 
reaches for a. deadly weapon, and cuts the thread of 
life. Whether the death-blow is inflicted externally by 
the hand) or interiaaliy by a nerve, or any other organ, 
is the same thing. The man sick of fever, who does 
violence to himself, or springs Qut of the window^ no 
one brands wkh the name self-murderer; but is it 
necessary for one to bluster and rage^ in order to be 
considered beside himself? We should, like the Eng« 
lish, have a coroner's inquest, which may decide whether 
the suicide was committed from disease of the mind, 
in order that the otherwise troubled relatives may b^ 
spared the crushing grief , of beholding^the dear departed 
exposed to public obfoquy, and that the occasion for 
unreasonable zealots and moral censors, for making the 
wounds still more painful by ^heir exhortations and oen« 
sures, may be cut oiE But such a tribunal must exer>« 
ciee its office with veracity, in order actually to control 
public opinion. The disease of the mind may, indeed, 
have its fountain in previous, immorality, by which the 
power of the mind, has become enfeebled.: then this 
immorality is truly bl am able ; but the suicide, in itself^ 
is to be judged only as its outward consequence, and 
to be ranked with every other naturd kind of death 
brought on by immorality. 

Another kind of suicide is committed fVom mo<» 
mentary desperation, when a man, by a sudoten blow 
qf 4^s(iny^ loses his mi^d, and, in a state of u|icon« 

?2 
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IO1OUBII680, eiuk .bis hated, existence. Here, Bh^o, tke 
balance of the nund ia disturbed, not by corporeal ae* 
lion, but a mental impression, to whioh the iinwaid 
strength succumbs; and, since eonaciousness faH^ 
moral retribution cannot ensue. A virtuous maiden 
loves her betrothed with her whole soul ; all her hope 
reposes upon him, for she is an orphan, and alone in 
the world ; her whole existence has grown in thi^ hope ; 
her heart beats only for him ; she awa.its his coming, in 
order to be married to h^m; then she hears the tidings 
that he is false to her. The b)ow is too heavy for her 
taider mind ; she sinks into deep despondency ; as in 
a dream, she wanders by the river, and looks wistfutty 
into its waves; a single step, and all ip over. 

The greater the misfortune, and the more heart* 
trending the sorrow, the more it is to be pardoned, if 
the mind gives way beneath the sudden shock, and 
loses self-dominion and consciousness. . If.a msn, by 
sudden tidings of the entire loss of his property, sinks 
into a state of reckless desperation, and lays hands 
upon himeel^ this would not only be a mark of unman- 
ly weakness itnd cowardice, but that anxious love of 
.earthly goods, which is unworthy a noble man, would 
be also blamable; and we should certainly gr^nt him 
no such sympathy as that unfortunate maid^. Mean« 
while» the unconsciousness in which the deed was done,, 
would remove the retribution^ and our censure would 
rather relate to the state of mind, than' to the act itself, 
which sprang from it 

If suicide is committed not in a. moment jof mental 
ilieaatioii, which is induced by a sudden impression, 
but %om continual tedium t>f life, in consequence df 
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^et reftectioii and isteiK^oiial prapftr^on^ then ^etri^ 
biitieQ may indeed ensue; for, the more time a man 
has to overcome adverae impressions^ and to use the 
aids of Juth and reason for the restoration of his mind, 
the. greater the.nuNral weakness and perrersity of mind 
through which he yields^ and the more ct^lpahle is bis 
conduct. We must now try the different causes %hich 
may induce such: a siiicidal tedium of life, and see 
wbetber, in any ease, such a deed can he justified. Ia 
order to gain the just rule for this trial, we must, in the 
first place, bring up the grounds which we have for re* 
speeting, loving, and preserving life. - 

There is a natural love of life, which is a firuit of 
sensuous instinct, and is common to us with the brutes. 
But there are sensuous impressions, which entirely over* 
come the love of life, and, in its place, call forth the 
^nging for death* Here sensuous incise stands in 
opposition to s^iisikms impulse, and the one is as nat* 
nral as. the other ; the one is inborn, the other devel* 
oped by life, and one is as right as the other. Frodi 
49en8uoo8 instinct, therefore, wa can derive no rule for 
the judgment of suicide; since, in this instinct, no 
moral rules inhere : this rule we can seek only in the 
moral and i^iritual nature of man.- 

All that man prizes and loves, all worth, all good^ 
is for him concentrated in life ; tfaef persons with whom, 
as a friend and rels^ve, he stands in confidential rda* 
tions, — :to whom his heart beats with tender love,— • 
share life with him.. All concerns andenterpriiBes, for 
which a noble heart glows, — truth, justice, virtue, 
piety, art, and culture, — bekmg to life ; with and in it 
«U noble -sentiments haivov been awakeiwd and conftumdj 
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dieriflhed ; in it are found all objects of bo^ess^ alt 
q>here8 of activity : hence it is not merely the* sum of 
all earthly goods, of all that offers as charm and at- 
traction, and of all the means and occasions of action, 
but also the manifestation of the higher, spiritual life. 
If we love this, as it is the object of all true love, so 
we must also love the former ;' all love, all effort, all de* 
sire for action, must be eittinguished in the soul» if k>ve 
of life expires. 

From mistaken views of faith in immortality, one 
may «ay that earthly existence is but the preparation 
for eternal life, and, since our highest love belongs to 
the latter, the former may be rejected as insignificant 
But faith in immortality should only; serve to elevate us 
above impure, earthly love, but not to destroy our warm 
interest hi earthly affairs. Besides, earthly existence 
is not merely an object of love, but dso of most sacred 
respect; and every one is^ in a manner, bound to it. 
Either he owes to his parents, or to his wife and his 
children, fidelity, trusty care, faithful assistance, or he 
stands in league of confidence and fidelity with friende, 
or he has imdertaken obligations towards associates in 
business and the commonwealth. It is scarcely credi- 
ble that a man should not have excited certain expecta- 
tions in others; na one- can give up life without certain 
bands being rent; and, if one actually stands wholly 
free and independent,- this would be a mark of culpable 
sloth and indifference; he must already morally and 
spiritually have slain himself; and the suicide of the 
body would be but the consequence of that of the soul. 

Let us now see what that can be which can overcome 
not only the anin^al, but the spiritual love of life^ an4 
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the sense of doty which binds us to it Very often, 
the tedium of life is the consequence of torpor and of 
surfeit, by pleasure and dissipation. If a man aban- 
dons his whole existence to sensual enjoyment, and 
knows no spiritutil love, no enterprise, and no activity, 
then, at last, his power and desire of enjoyment will 
be exhau&ted, anc^ with it also the desire of life, and 
suicide is a natural consequence. The wealthy and 
distinguished, at whose command stand all the pleasures 
of the world, — in whom the power of the mind has 
beeff rather Crushed, than awakened, by such an educa^ 
tion, — who fall iirta the hands of debauchees and pan- 
ders to vice, — often meet such an end. , But what a 
wretched, null existence, Which is brought to such a 
close! The latter is no more bl am able than the 
former, which was already a murder of the mind, a 
moral ^If-annihilation. If such a wreck of self, which 
destrojFs the desire of life, ia not caused by voluptuous- 
ness, it is usually suffering, grief, fear, the sense either 
of present or of future suffering, which oppresses the 
soul, an^ makes, life a burden. But suffering may be 
either sensuous, — the loss of earthly good, the rimitation 
and restriction of outward existence, — or moral, — the 
violation of moral feeling, the loss of a moral good, 
the limitation of moral activity; and the question is, 
whether either of these is a justification of suicide. 

As to sensuous, external suffering, the mind should 
be raised above this at the command of virtue, and, by 
fortitude and patience, maintain its independence. If 
any one has irrecoverably lost his health, and sees a 
painful, inactive future before him, this is, indeed, a 
' great evii; but let him use k as a means of exercising 
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patience and gentleness, and life for him has not lost 
its worth, even if he exercises only these ytrtues ; he 
lives also not in vain for others, to whom he serves as a 
pattern. If any one has lost all his estate, let him spur 
himself to activity, and show iiiroself an independent 
man, who hears in himself all sources of aid; if h^^ is 
aged and feeble, and can earn nothing, let him over- 
come, by inward strength of soul, lyhat he cannot over- 
come externally ; let him not distrust divine Providence, 
and the nobletiess of mankind, aini let him deem it 
a gain, if his need brings him into a connection of love 
and gratitude with a noble benefactor. It is painful 
not to be able to provide for one's own, and to see them 
in want ; but patience and courage will certainly, in 
the end, find relief. There is no external suffering, 
above which man should not and may not elevate him- 
self; the will should be ever greater and stronger than 
fortune, and herein alone its moral excellence is shown. 
Accordingly, to abandon life on account of an outward 
misfortune is cowardice, want of courage and of pa- 
tience, hence contrary to duty, and also to honor, which 
is one and the same with tirtue. Fortitude and pa- 
tience are supported and upheld by piety, by resigna- 
tion and confidence towards God. Suicide from cow- 
ardice is hence the fruit of an impious spirit, which 
iquarrels with God, will not yield to his dispensations, 
nor confide in his^ power and goodness, and is hence a 
sin against God ; but it is also the fruit of an unloving, 
andutiful spirit, and is a sin against mep. Have you 
none whom you love, no friends to whom you owe love 
and^ fidelity, that life is wortli nothing to you af)er the 
loss of health and estate? O fools^ who regard the 
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sbeU more than the keraid, and throw this away, be- 
cause that has been taken froin you 1 forgetful of dutyi 
you who desert the post which God has -assigned you 
in society, and who rend the sacred bond of jidelityJ 

The loss of outward estate is often attended with di^ 
grace, the external with a moral suffering. A person 
cannot pay his debts, and is branded as a defrauder; 
and he escapes this disgrace by suicide. But one 
scarcely falls into this painful situation without guilt; 
they are most frequently gamblers, spendthrifts, swin* 
dlers, fraudulent, unprincipled merchants, who come to 
such an end, and whose suicide 4s the final consequence 
of a course of immorality. The just censure*which 
overtakes these, does liot refer merely to. this mode of 
exit from life, but every .other exit would be equally dis- 
graceful ; and the dishonor is incurred by the previous 
wasteful and faithless life. Such a suicide is the mur- 
der of duty and honor, therefore more odious than in 
itselfc That such men have no courage to continue ex- 
istence is natural ; the reproaches of their conscience 
are awakened only by the outward consequences' of 
-their deeds.; they have no true repentance, hence no 
mind to reform, no love, and no faith ; for otherwise 
they would prolong life in order to, make good what 
they owe. But so much the more. objectionable is iHeit 
conduct; it opens the fearful view into the abyss of 
moral perdition. 

The same holds true of the criminals who, by their 
shameful conduct, draw upon themselves public dis- 
grace, and flee from it by suicide. They have no 
moral power to endure life longer, because they have 
already thrown it away to some ignominious passioB. 
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Here, also^ suicide is but tte final coiiseqijieoee of a 
course of iiDinoralities. 

Suici4e from remorse on accpant of previous trans* 
gressioos, is to be judged much more piil^ly, since herO^ 
a genuine moral sentiment js awakened, which is not 
excited merely by outw|urd causes; but there, b lack of 
healthy strength of mind to have cpnEdence in self 
wad divine inercy ; and thus the mind gives way beneath 
its own burden. Such a state of filing is to be con- 
sidered as a moral disease ; and it is, alas ! often brought 
about by religion, which, in the mouth of heartless 
l>reachers of expiation^ assumes the form of a terrific 
law, and brings despair instead of consolation. Not 
Uie unfortunate ones, who flee from the terrors of con- 
science, should be denounced, but those who transform 
the balsam of faith into poison, and destroy the souls 
which they should isave. Suicide, as an outward act, 
is here but the consequence of a much worse spiritual 
murder, which has been induced by unbelief It is a 
mistake, when tragic ^oets avail' themselves of suicide 
from moral desperation, as a solution of the tragic >knot. 
In this there is nothing propitiating; the mind is rather 
wotfnded by it; for the self^murdierer does not lift him- 
self above destiny^ as the tragic herb: should, but both 
ocftwardly and inwardly falls beneath it. A gross of- 
fender, above all, should not be chosen for the hero of 
a tragedy; he who ought to die upon the gallows, oan^ , 
iiot claim poetical sympathy. 

Not seldom, unfortunate lovers, whose inclination, 
bas been thwarted, or else found no return, have come 
to an end by suicide; they cast life fi-om them as a 
««eles8 harden, because the^cfinaot share it with the 
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beloved of their heart. It was a spii^itual good -^ lore 

— whose loss they could not bear; but sensuality and 
fancy alloyed the noble sentiment; the freedom of the 
mind was lost, and they felt that they valued the object 
of their love higher than existence with all its goods. 
But they first failed, not when they laid hands upon 
themselves, but long before ; since they nourished pas- 
sion with sdf- willed obduracy, and gradually deadened 
themselves towards life ; they were mentally diseased 
long previously, until the disease finally became fatal 
This is the case with Werter, described with such mas- 
terly skill, but yet with too much fascination, by Goethe,^ 

— Werter, who purposely and resolutely fed his fine 
mind upon the poison of a noble passion, until every . 
energy, every desire of life, was dissipated. 

Those motives to suicide which flow fi-ora moral 
prejudices,— by force of which it is deemed a duty to 
put an end to life, because the conditions of its worthy 
continuance seem to have ceased, — deserve forbear- 
ance, and even respect. Among us, perhaps, an officer, 
in an innocent manner, or without any fault but im- 
providence, may be disparaged in his honor, so that, 
repulsed from the company of his equals, and from $Al 
honorable society, he must regard life as a useless bur- 
den. If he is superstitiously attached to the prevalent 
notions of honor, his inmost sense way be wpunded; 
but, even were this not the case, he might still regard 
himself so externally restricted and Qut off from all 
influence, that he would prefer to abandon existence ^ 
entirely. In the first case, the; sin would lie in the ^ 
overestimate of outward honor, and in the second case 
in. the overestimate of ii^fluence^ and in both <:^ases la 
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Uw iaet, tkti the vtfortvntte know not bow to rte 
above fintiioe by a sel^respect, aod by foitb, noble and 
pioos, tboQgh difficult of attamnent, indeed. 

Lucretia's Tolisntary deatb is ever beautifnl, although 
tbe Christian moralist must blame it. Her pure, proud 
aoul could not live without unqK>tted honor; indeed, 
the Btain which shameful violence inflicted upon her 
person did not attach to her soul ; but she could no$ 
bear the pollution even of the veil, and ^e cast it aside, 
is pure women lay aside a soiled garment. The posi- 
ble suspicion was intolerable to her, that she might have 
voluntarily yielded to shame : although her husband and 
relatives freed her from this, yet others might judge less 
benignaotly, and a woman depends more upon public 
opinion than a man. In antiquity, moreover, public 
Opinion was more coercive than with tis, and moral 
condemnation more dependent upon outward appear- 
ance. Besides, revenge in the proud Roman rose up 
against the violator; for, whilst she plunged the dagger 
into her heart, she called upon the by-standers to avenge 
her death. According to the ideas of antiquity, espe- 
ciBi\f of Rome, tiiis death is not only no crime, but a 
bright deed ; and it was the origin of Romim freedom. 
Brutus drew the dagger from the wound, and conjured 
all present to avenge the death of Lucretia ; they to<^ 
tbe oath, and broke the yoke of royalty. But the 
Christian moraUst cannet wbi^ly approve these ideas, 
akhotfgh he may let them pass, as the rule of retribo- 
4ion, m this^Nirtieiilar case^ Feminine innocence, like 
^very virtue, is inward; andj as the ootwaid is^wovA 
nothing without the ibwafd, so, aleo, the. ktter is inde- 
pendem oftiie former, and, t»y eenaciousBess of it^-on^ 
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can rise above every insult inflicted, ei^cially if faith 
in God, the All-seeing, and resignati<m to his will, come 
in to strengthen the mind. This deed, great and illua- 
trious as it is, lacks the sublifne moral freedom of 
Christianity, which knows how to rise above outward 
destiny. The spirit should find an impassable limit ia 
nothing external ; it should be greater than every out- 
ward aHotment, than every suffering, even were it die 
heart-rending sorrow of disturbed moral peace. 

Cato put himself to death, because he loved the £re^ 
dom of his country so dearly that he would not survive 
its fall, and because he was too prcod to receive mercy 
from Cssar, the victor. In his soul, pervaded by 
Roman liberty and stoical wisdom, this deed was per* 
fectly moral, because it proceeded from firm convicti^, 
and from entire harmony of conscience. This firm, 
unbending, proud spirit could act no otherwise. The 
freedom of Rome was his vital air; when this wai 
taken away, the lamp must go out But his conduct is 
not, therefore, to be made an example. He could, 
without debasing himself, yield to the empire of Caesar, 
since he would thus yield only to Heaven, who per- 
mitted Cesar's ascendency ; he need not sue for mercy, 
but only endure what he decreed regarding him. Had 
he been condemned to death, tkmtk, he could yield to ne- 
cessity ; but, were he pardoned, then he could, perhaps, 
essentially serve his country. He loved more its nom* 
inal freedom, than its true welfare; and he faithlessly 
abandoned it, since he lefit it to its fate. In thid dis- 
position there is a certain narrowness, by which he 
eould not elevate himself above his prejudices ; md he 
#4s la<^king, above all, in the pious resignations of the 
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Christian. Indeed, this resignation, in weak, impure 
minds, easily degenerates into imbecile, cowardly pli- 
ability, and often, something of that stern, unbending 
Roman pride were to be desired ; but the moralist must 
insist upon the union of both bold fortitude and pious 
resignation. As long as the contest is possible, let firm- 
ness be exercised ; but, if destiny has already decided, 
iet resignation come forward ; and, with both, let that 
indefatigable love be united, which is eager to help a 
brother as long as the least force and the smallest scope 
remain. 

We have, accordingly, found, that no, not even the 
noblest^ reference to self affords just ground for suicide. 
It is, for the most part, the work of a blamable cow- 
ardice, which dares not continue existence, or, at best, 
of moral prejudice, and of a moral pride, without spir- 
itual freedom and piety. Moreover, selfishness generally 
comes in, which quenches the sense of duty and love 
towards the survivors, who are, at leasts left a prey to 
grief^ if not to want and wretchedness. Suicide is 
moBh shameful, whenever accompanied by injustice, 
fraud, falsity towards the living. But the sentence of 
condemnation always concerns the disposition, not the 
outward form of the action; and upon this we have 
still to establish^ur opinion. 

We are thus led to the consideration of the second 
class of suicides, whose motive lies in a reference to 
others, who are meant to be thereby harmed or helped. 
If one destroys his life in order to vex artotherby the 
ftct, as Don Carlos, of Spain, (the historical, not the 
itigiQid personage,) swallowed diamonds, from malice 
md hatred to his father, this is a most shameful mode 
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4»f quMni^ tke w<M*ld. Dealh is, in iu nature, concilia 
«t0ry ; since the thought of eternity should purify and 
exalt the mind ; and ndble suicide have tdways de^ ' 
parted with hearts conciliated ; but to die in hatred an4 
ferenge, is to carry the evil into eternity, and to im- 
iBortalize it Every pious heart shudders at sach«4 
death; it is the abyss of moral annihilation, into which 
no ^mmer of hope falls. Revenge sometimes min^s 
with suicide, from despair of the fidelity of a -beloved 
person, although love still prevails; the wish is, to 
touch, by death, the proud heart, which could not be 
touched in life, and to leave a shalre of gri^f^o the 
one with whom happiness cannot be enjoyed. 

To the honor of mankind, suicide is most rarely eom^ 
mitted from revenge and hatred. But ^ .«e(l^nflicte4 
death of love and saorifioe is also-Ve^y rare^ H 
here the disposition and aim are to b^ralsed* it yet 
lemains a question, whether the means. meri^*]ustiftca* 
tion, and whether it is permitted to*n)<en not Inerel^to 
seek death, but also to inflict it upon themselves ; and 
the answer to this question is here especially omr 
problem. 

Frederick II., in the seven years' war, would have 
poisoned himself, in case of being defeated or taken 
prisioner in battle. He would then have put an eiH Xq 
his life, not merely from noble pride, but in order hot 
to be coer<^ed to conditions of peace, «|^y wMch bis 
royal house might be degraded ; h^ice he wouM have 
died from duty. The Roman emperor Otho, when he 
saw his army defeated by that of his' enemy, chos^ 
death, in order to put an end to civil war and blo^sb^j^ 
i^d thus pa^tiiiced hiipself to the public welfare, Anwi 
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plunged the dagger into ber breast, m order iM> make 
the doomed death of her husband -more easy, and to 
follow him ; her death was the work of the fairest, most 
devoted love. Cscilia, in a recent tragedy, takes poi- 
son, in order to cure her lover's passion for her, which 
was not compatible with the will of the parents, and of 
his princely destiny. Such deeds have a certain poet- 
ical beauty, since, by the ardent, devoted love which 
l^eams ■ from them, they seize upon the feelings and 
imagination, and excite admiration; but the moralist 
cannot condemn the feeling, which, in tender minds, 
despit^ all admiration, is displeased that these victims 
of love should sacrifice themselves with the hand of 
violence. The approval of deeds of sacrifice is wholly 
ppre in cul^ where another's hand performs the hostile 
office of the dbath-angel, and love does but meet disso- 
lution.. ^Iftha danger of death is even so imminent that 
it cTmnot^be dqubtful, and it is all the same whether 
death is -met or voluntarily inflicted, it is still not the 
same to the moral sense/ Does it not appear to be the 
«a^e, whether one presses to his breast his own, or^ 
Hke Arnold von Winkeiried, his enemies', spear? Yet 
this bright, sacrificial death would not so entirely ac- 
QOrd wi1,h our feelings, unless hostile hands had pierced 
the hero's brensi. To poison oneself from devotion %o 
anoiherj is not wholly commendable; on the other 
hand J to drink the poison prepared for. a. beloved one, 
in order that lie might not drink it, in case there were 
no other way of saving him* would, in motive and act, 
correspond m every pure sentiment, since a foreign 
hostile power aimed the death-b]o\i^. Now, whereia 
Ue$ the ground of disapprobation which we fe^l tpwardft 
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suicide; ini its OHtviratd fbrtii, even if the deed, in its 
motive, deserves our entire approval 1 

The life of a man is not, indeed, the highest good; 
but it is the compass of dl morai conditions and meana* 
and is rightly deemed sacred. We mourn when the 
Lord of creation recalls it, before it has finished its 
course ; but we resign ourselves to the inexorable wilt 
of supreme Power and Wisdom. We deny to hunian 
wilfulness the right of lording it over the life of an- 
other; and it is deemed, an abominable crime to sacri- 
iiceiL life, wilfully, to passion, or to any selfish design. 
It is only aUo^ed to the might of jui^ce, bound by 
necessary laws, to demand life as an offering of retribu- 
tion. Murderous war wounds our feelings ; but there 
life does not give way to the wilfulness of the individual, 
but to the destructive and unfettered passions of whole 
nations, between whom reason can be no. longer umpire; 
and the unjust cause of war wounds us more than the 
sight of single victims. Here,. also, ^ necessity of 
destiny bears sway, before which we bow in resignation. 
If individuals^ lor the sake of a noble object, meet 
deadly danger, and fall, then they yield oiily to the 
destructive force of nature, or of human passion and 
wickedness, which would have swept away others if 
they had not giv^n themselves victims. They do not 
call forth the. destructive power, but only ward it ^oflT 
from others; they act at the same time from love to the 
brotheYhood, and from resignation to destiny. On the 
contrary, he who sacrifices himself, with hia own hand, 
acts, perhaps, from love, but he sins, through violent 
wilfulness, against Providence ; and, forestalling its d^ 
9igns, chooses the victim Which it is its office to a€ilec.(K 
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A self-inflieted death b ahr&ya calculate by ^buman 
prudence,, and human od^ulation may pro?e fallacisHis. 
Perhaps such a sacrifice was unnecessary, and the aim 
could have been reached m another way; perhaps it 
was. to no purpose, and a fair li^ has been spent in 
rain, which might stiH have borne many fair fruits of 
lOve. A wound has been inflicted on humanity fimr 
nought, if it does not heal the breach which it would 
heal ;- the gi^ef which we feel at the deed finds no con* 
Bolation in pious resignation, and provokes us to cen- 
iure human presumption. It is not weak horror of 
death which induces us to decide thus, Qince man should, 
iti general, suffer death for truth and justice, and for the 
godd of his iMfethren, whenever Providence demands it; 
but he should not seek martyrdom voluntarily and im* 
patiently, but follow the call of God. 

According to this view, indirect sel^deatruction, even 
if ii becomes apparent, always meets a more charitable 
sentence than direct suicide. Indirect self-destruction 
<k>nsists partly in voluntary exposure to the fatal influ- 
ences of nature, partly in neglecting the means of sUis- 
taining life. Aurelia, in the novel of ** Wilhelm Mei»- 
ter's Apprenticeship," after a violent heat, walked slow- 
ly through th^ cold night air, and brought on i| fatal 
chill. For a long time weary of life, and vividly re- 
minded of her own unhappiness by the performance of 
the part of Ophelia, sW was painfully grieved by her 
brother; and in this frame she neglected the necessary 
oare which regard for health demands. She sought 
death, but she only abandoned herself Ui the arrow9 
aimed at her ; «he did hot act, but suffered ; she was 
passive, since she sank under the busden of sorrow^ 
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and the energy of ber soul Was broken. Bfamable as 
this abandonment to passionate emotion may be, yet 
violent wilfulness does not wound us in her death. 
Ottilia, in the novel of ** Elective AflSnities," gives 
herself to death by avoiding food. This could not be 
done without firm will, and it was an action, not a suf- 
ferance : but she seems as an invalid, who, from nausea, 
declines food; she abandoned only what the desire of 
life, which was already extinct in her heart, demanded; 
she gave way to the force of nature, since she yielded 
to her niioral sense of grief. Hence, in her death, we 
rather censure the disposition which led to it, than the 
means which she selected ; at' least, we are very willing 
to be deceived upon this point. 

Suicide is in most cases the consequence of mental 
disease, tedium of life, and desperation, and, as such, is 
most wounding. By it death not only suddenly ensues, 
but also appears in its most friglitful form, and inflicts 
wounds which have a double smart, as well by the be- 
reavement itself, as by the cause of it. It is a twofold 
death, — the mental, which precedes, and the bodily, 
which is the consequence. Nothing excites such uni- 
versal sorrow or displeasure, as such misfortunes, and 
there are different opinions as to their causes and pre- 
vention. Without aiming to exhaust the subject, I 
make the following remarks upon it : — 

The cause of suicide is generally want of due lovej^ 
of life ; since he who loves life will not take it from 
himself. The desire of life lies ih the mind, and if 
corporeal disease acts prejudicially upon this, it is only 
its weakness which gives way. To love life is part of 
life itself, or rathet one with it. All in which life con- 
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gists, — to enjoy and labor, to think, feel, and act,-— 
all is done from and with love of life. For to live is 
nothing more than to be active ; but one is active for 
an object, or at least for the sake of being active. 
ITence it follows that the desire, of life is greater, the 
richer and more comprehensive existence is, the more 
resources it commands, the more objects it comprises. 
The fish, that Can live only in water, out of it loses the 
power as well as the desire of life. He who lives only 
in pleasure, loses the desire of life if the charm of en- 
joyment palls. The miser, for whom the light of life 
beams only from gold, may no longer live if this is lost. 
He who finds^ his only comfort in outward honor and 
splendor, falls into despair if he sinks from his eleva- 
tion. . He who has chosen a profession, or a wife, 
without love, and without the resources of mental 
cultivation, nay, who, without any strong inclination 
and love, leads an indifferent life, which lacks all move- 
ment^ variety, excitement^ and elevation, — he will have 
no sufficient strength to oppose to a disease of mind, 
wkich may very easily arise in a monotonous existence 
without bodily activity. Even pious faith loses its 
power, if a strong, living spirit does not invigorate it 
A man, on the contrary, who, with warm love, is at- 
tached to wife and children, who zealously carries on 
bis business, who finds in activity his pleasure, and in 
mental occupation, and afresh, exciting society; his 
recreation, whose mind can rise in inspiration and de- 
votion above life, will hardly sink into a morbid state,) 
and will at least know how to withstand it. He who 
is wedded to a narrow routine, will, if torn from it» feel 
faimself a stranger in life ; he who can live only witi\ 
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certain persons, wUl, upon the loss of them, be weary 
of existence. He, on the eontrary, who freely controls 
life, and maintains a broad sensibility and activity^ will 
not give it up on account of any loss. JEn short, the 
more life, the more vital power and desire ; the more 
dead and torpid life is, on the contrary, the more easily 
the desire of life is extinguished. The best prevention 
of suicide consists, therefore, in preventing monotony, 
vacuity, torpor, and coldness of lif<^, by animating, en-^ 
riching, and moving it by vital piety, morality, and 
mental culture. The poisonous miasma of tedium of 
life belongs to the damp dungeon of routine, the nar- 
row path of monotony. Let us, then, confide in the 
frerii, free air of the free mind, which heals and quick- 
ens the breast ; so shall we be healthy, and with sound 
power and love abide and act in life, until God calls us 
away. 
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LECTURE XX. 



PERSONAL PERFECTION. 



Of the duty of honor, or self-respect, by virtue of 
which man, with noble pride, keeps his uprightness, 
guards against degradation, and maintains himself as 
an object of respect in the moral xommon wealth, we 
have already treated. We must now see how he may 
and should love himself. There is, certainly, a permit- 
ted, noble self-love, which consummates the strict love 
of honor ; just as love towards other men perfects jus- 
tice. As he who would only fulfil the strict rule of 
justice towards others, but -would not love them, could 
not, surely^ be perfectly just, so that love of honor 
which is not connected with noble self-lpve, cannot 
be genuine. Love brings, as we are aware, warmth 
and motion into life ; 'it awakens the effort for perfec- 
tion, after greater and greater nobleness and beauty ; it 
creates anew, forms, refines, and glorifies. Noble self- 
love is the striving after personal perfection, for complete 
culture. Ambition, or love of honor, holds up the dignity 
of man ; self-love would exalt and enlarge it ; its wis^i 
is, that the human mind, outwardly, as well as inwardly, 
should be as completely and perfectly developed as pos- 
sible. The essence of the human mind is self>reliance, 
activity, — in the highest sense, life. By ambition^ in- 
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deed, its independence and value in the moral comi|ion- 
wealth are maintained ; but s^elf-love wishes this inde- 
pendence to prevail in all respects, to give the mind 
dominion over all that opposes^ it, sO that it may stamp 
upon nature its form, pervade, animate, and glorify 
individual character with its creative, plastic power, 
and be reflected thence in its divinity. 

The perfection after which self-love strives, is partly 
outward, partly inward, — partly dominion over nature 
and influence in human society, partly self-culture, or 
personal perfection in the proper sense. In each of 
these aims, it i& the independence or supremacy of the 
mind which is availing, and should be attained; and 
the sel^love which awakens and sustains tlie effort 
after these aims, must be free from that selfishness 
which loves merely the sensual self Noble self-love is 
nothing but tlie love of the purely human, in one's own 
personal being; only differing in direction, it is the 
same, in its essence, with humanity, benevolence, friend- , 
ship, and all love towards bthers. As it is said, "Thoii 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," so here the converse 
is said. Thou $halt love thyself as thy neighbor, with 
pure, humane love. A striving afler perfection, of 
which not this love, but selfishness, or egotism, is the 
soul, leads not to true perfection ; only in the faithful 
service of love for mankind can an exhibition of a gen- 
uine human perfection be successfully made. 

This is the first and most important rule, by which 
we have here to estimate every things — What does not 
belong to pure human love is unworthy of man. 

A second rule, to which, in the effbrt ibr perfeotion, 
all which can become tai aim of effort must be subject- 
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ed, is t])tat c^ a joat i^edium, Noihing wUcb passes In 
thia di^artrnent as valuable, funiable, and as aa object of 
endeavor, has an unconditional value, such as attaches 
to what belongs to personal dignity, and, as it were, 
constitutes the inner, fixed kernel of its being. Per- 
sonal culture is not, like virtue, something in itself 
necessary ; much belongs to it which may be wanting^ 
in some, and which is possible, only, in others ; none,, 
therefore, need strive afler this, as after an uncondi- 
tional good, but each should observe due measure. 
Property, reputation, and outward honor, surely belong 
to a perfect human life; but he who places too much 
value upon them, and strives afler them with too much 
zeal, thereby fails of the just aitn. Perfection consists 
in a union of varieties ; it comprises various excellences,. 
of various value, and it consists in placing each of these 
excellences in due proportion towards others: now, just 
as soon as one or another is over-estimated; and exag- 
gerated, it is disturbed and lost. The culture of the 
understapding belongs to personal perfection ; but he 
who would merely develop his miderstapding, and 
neglect other mental faculties, would, by that very fact, 
become imperfect It is with perfection as with the 
human form^ the most perfect of all forms ; if there is 
any disproportion in it, one limb too large, another too 
small, its perfection is impaired. The proportion of 
perfection consists, universally, in the just medium be^ 
tween two extremes, in avoiding the too little and the 
too much, or, as the phrase is, in the golden mean; and 
this proportion we must here thoroughly regard. Vir- 
tue has ^sely been placed ia mediocridy, or avoiding 
extremes; for virtue is the discharge of a duty, tvhicb 
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barely commands what ought to be done, and not mere* 
ly warns of too little or too much. Reject for man is 
something in itself, not valuable merely by a just medit 
am between too much and too little, An unconditional 
aim, an irrefragable law, is thereby expressed i and failf 
ure, through exaggeration, is here impossible, except in 
outward token of respect ; but an exaggerated respect — 
excess in the demonstration of that which respect dic- 
tates — is ho more true respect, but passion or weakness : 
a sense of honor which becomes unjust or injurious 
towards others, is no true sense of honor, but arrogance. 
On the contrary, whaterer q>pertains to perfection, as 
industry, has value only by due measure: excessive in- 
dustry is still industry^ but a^ such it is objectionable, 
since it lacks the just proportion* True perfection is 
always inward, the inward affluence and harmony of 
mind, whose essence consists in unity; and even out- 
ward excellences have value only in so far as they en- 
rich the mind's life: this law af the just medium must 
hence be considered as an inner one, and this is the 
moderation which maintains the inward proportion, 
and avoids every excess and partiality. And thus the 
second rule for striving towards perfection amounts to 
this — Strive for all that is perfect, with moderatioq. 

We.now, in the first place, consider the effort after 
outward personal perfection, which is the dominion of 
the mind, partly over nature, partly in human society. 

The human mind stands in contact with nature 
through the body, and is thereby either dependent upon 
it, or else exercises dominion Over it* The first object 
of self-love, and effort for perfection, is hence life and 
iiealth. By Hfe^ th^ mind oomes forth, ub a phenom- 
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enon in nature; it is the compass of all powers and 
means, by which mind acts upon nature; hence the 
mind must priz& and seek to sustain it. By the inspi- 
ration springing from the sentiment of immortality, 
man elevates himself above his earthly manifestation, 
and sacrifices it for the higher goods of the spirit ; hut 
he who throws life away for a vain,, trifling object, acts 
irrationally. In the conflict for justice arid honor, men 
should boldly meet death ; on the other hand, none but 
a fool will undertake a break-neck adventure, and sao- 
Irifice his life to the applause of the foolish. But love 
.of life should not spring from selfishness, but from no- 
ble selWove ; it should not be feebly timorous, but united 
with course and energy. 

» The preservation of life is conditioned by the preser- 
vation of health. By disease, the body, and with it the 
mind, yields to the destructive, hostile powers of nature. 
Although the mind may elevate itself above the disease 
of the body, yet it will be ever more or less limited and 
impeded by it ; its activity is lamed, its dominion over 
the outward world diminished : hence rational self-lov6 
demands that health should be valued and preserved. 
Even prudence demands it : if we wish the end, we 
must also will the means ; if we wish to be active, we 
must also preserve the instrument of all activity^ the 
body, in useful, energetic condition. But love of per- 
fection, noble self-love, regards health, also, immediate- 
ly, as a good ; by. it only has man the full, energetic 
self-respect which belcJbgs to bis dignity; by it the 
mind feels itself more healthy and powerfiil ; it is not 
onlynwJre ardent, cheerful ,^ and disposed to activity, but 
generally more happy in life ; in the perfection of phy«h 
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ical life, it finds its more complete mahifbstation, and, 
us it were, the splendor of its being more brightly mir* 
rored in the material world. As in the beauty and 
decoration of a house, the mind of him who has built 
and inhabited it is made known, so in a sound, ener- 
getic body, a sound, energetic mind is also manifested. 
By health, moreover, length of days is conditioned. 
** The glory of young men is their strength; and the 
beauty of old men is the gray head.^' These words of 
the sacred poet declare, in nervous brevity, that to the 
perfection of man, corporeal strength, and, as a conse- 
quence of an energetic youth, an advanced old ago 
belong. Advanced age not only implies long activity 
and maturity of mind, but also reveals an inward solidi- 
ty of power, and gives to the human character, by lis 
stability amidst the changes of fortune, an honorable 
appearatice of steadfastness and independence. Even 
an old tree, which has bidden defiance to time for ceh- 
turies, we regard with a sort of veneration ; but uncon* 
ftcioiisFy it has experienced all that has befallen it : an 
aged man, on the contrary, by the mental activity 
which in him resists the outward world, has lived 
through an infinity — perceived, thought, felt, striveh,^ 
andsufiered, in manifold ways; and, after so many strug- 
gles, he still stands upright, and maintains his position ; 
his hair has whitened, but his mind is. still fresh ah4 
vigorous. 

The means of preserving health and prolonging life 
are partly merely prudential means, whose observance 
in itself has fto moral influence upon the mind, in part 
those whose observance is of immediate significance 
fyr the delicate sense of honor. These are cleanlinesd 
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and temperance. The first promotes not only health, 
but also enhances noble self-respect.; by cleanliness, 
one feels as if more free and independent, and in nobler 
neighborhood ; moreover, one appears more agreeable 
and worthy before others. The second, apart from its 
reference to health, is also enjoined by self-c6ntrol, and 
constitutes a part of inward perfection. 

But we should not provide merely for health, but also 
for strength and activity of body, by which we can for 
the first time really maintain our independence of nar 
ture. Strength of body is first shown in sufferinj^ and 
endurance. We should harden the body, that' we may 
not be slaves of our wants, and that cold and heat, pri- 
vation and difficulty, may not hinder our undertakings, 
Not merely the warrior, the sailor; the traveller^ needs 
this strength ; every other person may be so situated, 
that he can reach his aim only by corporeal strength ; 
and even a tender mother's love needs- this at the sick- 
bed of her child. Strength of body is shown, secondly, 
and indeed in its free activity, by capacity for labor 
and exertion, which every one likewise needs, although 
it does not devolve upon all to acquire an extraordinary 
muscular power, sueh as is necessary to the calling of 
the warrior. Moreover, hardiness and strength are mu- 
tual supports; and he who can endure much will be 
also capable of great exertion, and the reverse. But 
strengthening the body must keep pace with its exer- 
cise in motion and agility. Motion preserves and pro- 
motes health; by it the limbs are strengthened, and all 
the powers are set in fiiU play. Bodily accomplish- 
ments, such as running, jumping, riding, swimming, 
and so forth^ are of manifold utility in life^^ and by 
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their means many a one has saved himself and others 
from deadly^ danger* Prudence, therefore, demands the 
acquisition of them in order to enlarge the powers of 
action. It is an humiliating- feeling not to he able, from 
ignorance of swimming, to help a man whom the stream 
is carrying away ; one thus feels fettered and overcome 
. by nature. But even if' use may not thus be made of 
bodily agility, still the mere possession of it enhances 
the ardent, energetic consciousness which befits the 
perfect man; and this feeling reacts upon the mind^ 
and exalts its vigor and cheerfulness. The ancients 
reckoned bodily exercises among the essential parts of 
a liberal education ; and certainly they thereby con- 
tributed towards awakening and cherishing a fresh, 
ardent. spirit of honor and freedom. A people in whom 
manly energy, readiness, and agility, are of any account^ 
will not .brook slavery. Finally, in bodily exercises, 
grace and beauty should be regarded, since it befits the 
complete man to go forth, even externally, as perfect as' 
possible, and to win favor by his advantageous appear- 
ance. Those movements which, like the dance, pro^ 
mote social satisfaction, are on that account also to be 
recommended, since one may thus make himself ao 
ceptable in society, whereby his outward importance is 
enhanced. It is especially proper for women to im- 
prove their native charm by personal grace and ele- 
gance ; but ihey alfio neeil physical strength, especially 
for their Tno^ternal dentin [ition, and both aims may be 
attained together. Hardening, strengthening^ exerci^ 
h\ng the body, should hold a more important pi nee in 
our educEition ihun heretofore ; then we should bring 
vrp stronger youths and maidens, and keep them mojsl^ 
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easily from thie many vices which have their ground 
only in torpor and feebleness ; indeed, our whole nuKle 
of life, with fresh bodily energy, would have new force. 

Outward perfection consists, secondly, in the value 
and influence of man in society. He should, not men:>- 
ly, by ambition, keep his positiOa as « member of the 
moral commonwealth, but aTso prove himself an inde-^ 
pendent, active, useful, distinguished member of 'socie- 
ty, and acquire influence, worth, reputation, honor. 

Here, also, first of all,, dominion over nature comes 
into consideration. Man must, by labor, force from it- 
the supply^ of his needs, else he would die of hunger and 
other adverse influences. But this labor is, a common 
concern in society, and in its several branched shared 
among individuals, whilst the fruits of it ate mutually 
fnterchanged. The part which each one undertakes m 
the commoQ labor, is called his profession ; and honor 
and self-love, as well as love of the common good,- de- 
mand that he should choose such profession ; neither he 
nor the community can exist without labor. Industry 
and activity are therefore necessary, since the nature 
of the mind is active, and life consists only in activity. 
Matter only is idle, and only the dead are at rest. But 
in reference to, the outward world, industry is tlie only 
means of securing to man that independence of neces- 
sity which his honor requires. He should not give 
way to nature, and becorne a burden to other men ; 
both are against his manly dignity. If a man is secured 
against necessity by inherited property, he should yet 
consider that all property is mutable, and destiny may 
oblige him to earn his daily bread. And even if this- 
case doei? not occur, it stiU is the part of manhood tot 
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be lord of his destiny, and to stand upon his own 
feet. - 

The strict demand of honor is fulfilled if a man can 
provide for himself and hi^ own, and has as much as 
necessity requires. J3ut the requisition^ of perfection , 
goes further, and desires prosperity and wealth ; and 
•wisdom cannot condemn, but must rather praise, such 
an effort. By wealth, the dominion of ftmn over the 
outward world is extended, and his influence enlarged ; 
for.gold and goods are. but means of influence, and by 
them higher goods, such as mental cultme, may be 
acquired. Wisdom only demands that earthly goods 
should be loved and sought not for their own sake, and 
she protests against the excess of avarice and acquisi- 
tiveness, by which exertion becomes onesided. Since 
it is of no use to acquire, if we know not how to keep 
what is acquired, morality therefore demands frugality, 
by which more can be often accomplished than by rest- 
less acquisition. Frugality is the golden mean between 
avarice and prodigality, both of which are adverse to 
their aim, and therefore irrational ; the former does not 
•employ the means at hand, the. latter recklessly squan- 
ders them. Still, prodigality without sensuality, from 
noble contempt of wealth, is less blamable than avarice, 
^hich-is usually attended with base love of money, with 
coldness and unkindness of heart. Frugality attains 
an especial, inner worth, by its not being able to exist 
without discretion and temperance, \yhicb are qualitiei 
of a virtuous disposition. 

Independence and efficiency are the chief aim of 
property and wealth. But a cheerful enjoyment of 
al)undance^ to the promotioa of the joy of existe^c^, 
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belongs^ td perfection, if the mind can be elevated to it: 
and to prize and to seek wealth in this view, b justified 
by the true wisdom of life. Yet h^re weltake account^ 
especially, that our value in society is wihanced by the 
splendor of abundance, which 4ve <liflfuse around us, 
and our outward character gains in weight and impor- 
tance. In all nations and all ages this outward splendor 
has passed for something, and, according -to a natural 
feeling, men wish always tp see the noble and distin- 
guished in noble circumstances. It is indeed vulgar 
and witless io lay too much weight upon the exterior, 
and to make it the measure of the inner man ; and it is 
vanity to hang the heart. upOn what has no worth in 
itself, and to seek therein a personal worth ; on the 
other hand, it wouH be gloomy iseverity to disparage 
all outward splendor. If no one would enjoy and show 
his abundance, all active industry and all the stir of life 
would stagnate, and even nobler enterprises could iiot 
be exhibited. 

The application of wealth, in reference to sensual 
enjoyments, is made partly for the more copious enjoy- 
ment of eating and drinking, — a pleasure which is enno- 
bled only by sociality, and is otherwise blamable, — : part- 
ly for tiress and habitation, — wants which more nearly 
concern personal perfection, since the sense of the agreer 
able, ornamental, and beautiful, may thereby be exercised. 
It exalts the outward dignity of man not only to be 
eleanly in dress and dwelling, but also to seek what is 
pleasing in these respects, and as if to extend around 
him the brightness of spiritual dignity and beauty. It 
is especially not only allowable, but a positive duty, for 
wometi to bestow a certain care upon dress. Nature 
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has; given them aUr action and beauty ; ,hy these, and by 
amiable qualities of mind^ they have power in society, 
win and enchain the heart of man, and find and secure 
their position as mistreiss of the household. Noble sell^ 
love, tberjBfore, permits what a natural impulse de- 
mands, enhancing the charms of their person by taste- 
fuf dress ; but in this they must beware of the vice of 
vanity — of seeking their worth only in dress. Man 
need go no further in attention to dress than cleanliness 
and agreeableness demand ; and there is nothing more 
offensive, than dandyism. It is much more allowably 
for him to surround himself with splendor in his house 
axid furniture. Here, also, wliat wisdom justifies, lies 
in the middle ground, and the most objectionable ex- 
tremes, are, on the one side, negligence, indifference, 
parsimony ; aivi on the other side, vain love of show 
and dress, and arrogance. The noble mind of either 
sex will, besides, seek, by taste and the sense of beauty, 
to impress a worthy stamp upOn abundance and splen- 
dor, and, even in what seems only to subserve luxury, 
will seek a higher aim. - 

The prevalent custom, which the rational man ob- 
'serves in all unessential matters, has a very decisive 
voice in determiMng the outward* mode of life j and if 
it is generally folly to enter into an aimless conflict with 
it, this would be especially the case in reference to so 
unessential a matter. Besides, piety forbids us to be- 
come untrue to the customs of our fathers, especially if 
they are simple and temperate, and subserve sobriety 
and frugality. But, alas! ancestral and national cus- 
tom governs us less than fashion, which, indeed, keep^ 
Iftste astir, and formative, but of^ea pushes it so &r titat 
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it lacks all character. It is constantly engaged in 
seeking and inventing, and throws away the best it has 
found, in order to bring something new, even if worse, 
upon the carpet. Propriety -and beauty should be its 
aim, but it knows none but novelty. This disease of 
our manners is very much to be lamented; since a con- 
stant excitement is thereby afforded to vanity and arrO' 
gance, and attention is directed to what is "Only a 
secondary affair. Besideis, there is the unworthy, ab- 
surd dependence, which enslaves us to Paris, the 
metropolis of ibis foHy, and by which, all individuality 
of maimer and of taste falls to the ground. Neverthe- 
less, the indivi<?tial ninst yield to the inconvenience, if 
hti would not brini^ tipon himself the appearance of 
oddity; and moiJeriUi<»n and tasteful selection only are 
to be recommentled i** him. Only by association can 
a dam be built against the stream which carries away 
each individual ; and it is to be regretted that certain 
attempts of this kind in Crermany have been unsuccessful. 
The higher aim of manly activity is efficiency in 
society, and the consequent reputation and distinction. 
One should not merely labor to acquire, and should not 
cease \yhen enough has been acquired, but ought to 
work, to be useful, to make oneself valuable and 
indispensable. Therefore, ability, skill, utility, are 
requisite, an'd the man studious of honor will seek to 
exercise these ; he will prefer the nobler calling, the 
higher efficiency, even if it is not the more lucrative. 
There are two inducements to this striving for influence. 
One is, the love of fame ; and the moralist need not 
utterly reject that. He whose breast does not swell 
with the approbation of the better minds of his: nationj 
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is not worthy of, and will not attain it. Indifference to 
fame and distinction is surely always associated -with 
sloth and coldness. The second inducement is lo?e ; 
love for the cause which is carried on, and in which it 
is the desire to perform a distinguished part ; lo?e for 
the best public good, which is subserved, and public 
spirit^ by which the approbation and fame acquired first 
win their right value. Ambition, without this love and 
public spirit, — striving after distinction, merely in 
order to be distinguished, *hot oir account of the effi* 
ciency by which it is deserved, is vainglory and greedi- 
ness for honor, — a fruit of self-seeking, which wishes 
merely to aggrandize self without any c:ire for the 
common good, which it indeed often sacrifices, in order 
to serve the passions or selfishness of others. The 
man greedy for hopor flatters ^e ambition and rapa- 
city of ruler or people in order to give himself conse- 
quence ; he lends himself to the despot as an instrument 
in the oppression of the people, or in the gratification 
of base lusts. By selfishness^ this greediness for hon^r 
becomes a passion, which governs the whole disposi- 
tion, which can never be the case with genuine^love of 
fame. It is vanity merely to seek the tokens of dis- 
tinction and honor without the actual worth ; and hence 
the passion for rank and titles, the vice of new monar- 
chies, where the will of the monarch stamps distinc- 
tions, like false coin, and distributes them among the 
crowd of mendicants for honor. 

The man of mejit, in cases where h|s own personal 
consequence is concerned, will modestly retire, and not 
obtrude himself^ but if the cause, the reputation of the 
good or useful undertaking, which h« prosecutes, is in 
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question, then he will employ all his energy and inflcF' 
ence against the spirit of malicious detraction. The 
immodest man, on the other hand, arrogates to himseir 
a merit which docs not belong to him, or, in degree, 
more than belongs to him, and asserts it by boasting and 
ostentation. The meritorious, and, at the same time, 
modest, man cheerfully acknowledges the desert of 
others, because his aim is to act for the cause, and not 
merely fbr himself; 4)ut the proud and arrogant despise 
tht tnerit of others, and exalt themselves by disparaging 
fttbera. 

Striving for efficiency is attended by strivhig fbr 
supenoritj or independence; since one can thereby 
act wUh greater energy and freer spirit, and on a larger 
sc^le, than in a dependent situation. Rational self-love 
may ftpd, in superiority, a grade of personal perfection; 
since 4ne, by this, appears more independent and sub- 
stantial than in the relation of service and obedience. 
It is wholly natural that the youth should strive for the 
mastership, the infiJrior magistrate for a higher office, 
the subordinate officer for the rank of commander : and 
what Avould life be withqut this effort? It is only by 
striving beyond his position tkaf each incumbent fills it ; 
he is whollj[ what he ofrght to be, only by wishing to be 
more than he is. He who is indifferent as to the rela- 
tion of eofhmand and obedience, lacks surety just zeal ; 
and, to such a one, the cause which he engages in 
will be likewise indifferent. But it is blamabfe dom- 
ination to strivt ibr superiority and. independence, not 
in order to effect more good, but from pride and ar- 
rogance, for the sake of seeing oneself glorified; or 
from haughtiness,in order to put down and capriciously 
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treat others; or from self-will, in order to carry out cer? 
tain favorite opinions, and to give currency to certain 
prejudices. The domineering spirit is the most dan- 
gerous passion for the peace of society; it has excited 
all civil tumults, all wars; it leaves no constitution nor 
government undisturbed, and undermines the wisest 
legislation; to it even the sanctuary is not sacr«d, and 
pious faith must yield to it no less than justice. Fatal 
is the domination of individuals, like storms and tem^ 
pests, which lay waste the land ; but the domination of 
whole races and classes is like a poison^ tljat consumes 
the. marrow of life. The desire of rule ia foolisli in 
those who have i^ot the po\yer and taloiit for itj hut 
merely the good will; and such will sel^Iom attain do- 
miiiiom, unless it be by way of birth. Between tJiese 
two extrenve faults, the disposition of the active, zealous 
man holds the just medium. Efficiency and the pro- 
motion of good is his aim; and he will cheerfully take 
the lead, if his own gifts and the confidence of others 
call him there; but just as cheerfully, if he lacks the 
^ifts and means for ruling, he will take a subordinate 
station. - 

Finally, efficiency is somewhat affected by the inde- 
pendence or dependence of the agent upon plan in 
. business, and upon method. Not only must every oc- 
cupation have, in itself, a regular plan, to. which the 
employer and employed are bound, in order ^hat the as- 
sociate forces may work harmoniously, and, as if upon 
one pathf to one end, but regard must be paid to the 
outward arrangements of life, so as, to^ avoid giving or 
receiving disturbance. But, in this way, the inde- 
pendence of a man need not b^ lost. 1M!any are slaves 
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of method; confound the form with the thing, the means 
with the end, and dare not abrogate or alter a single 
existing arrangement and form ; or they allow themselves, 
with supine compliance, to fall in with every form and 
restriction, glad to be rid of the trouble of breaking a 
new path : opposed to them stand the friends of license 
and wilfulness, who, exaggerating the natural love of 
independence, and confounding this with licentiousness, 
see, in all method, a fetter upon freedom, and therefore 
partly wage needless war with the existing external ar- 
rangements of life, partly refrain from binding them- 
selves in any business to a regular plan, and precipitate 
and overiiirn every thing, but for that very reason can 
bring nothing to pass, or, at least, accomplish nothing 
lasting. This is not merely the fault of the young, in 
which n nide love of freedom ferments, but also in 
those styled strong and free miuds, who lack discretion 
and control, who are prompted by a false zeal for reform. 
Midway between both faults stands the love of order in 
the active man of free mind, but of discretion and con- 
trol, who, indeed, wherever possible, keeps his inde- 
pendence, does hot slavishly bind himself to forms and 
means,' and, wherever it is useful, strikes out new ways 
of influence, but also, on the other hand, cheerfully 
sacrifices his independence to the aim, which he keeps 
ever in ^ight, and prices and uses every thing which, 
according to time or circumstance,, can serve for its at- 
tainment. . 

These are the main features of a character of per- 
sonal significanee in the outward world, in regard to 
bodily qualities and capabilities, in regard to ex- 
ternal position towards nature and society, persona} 
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independence, possession of the means of • enjoyment 
and action, a certain station and splendor, and, finallj, 
in reference to efficiency, value, and. distinction by 
these, dependence or independence in the community, 
and in the arrangement of business. But, since we 
must, throughout, presupppse the J*ve of pure humanity 
and control, we acknowledge that outward, without in- 
ward, perfection is an empty shadow. As, in itself, it 
consists partly in bodily excellences, all else which be- 
longs to it is only body and outward circumstance, 
without inward perfection ; it m dead and col(f without 
the quickening spirit, without the warm, bea|ing heart. 
Inward perfection will, however, form from itseff out- 
ward perfection, in so far as this is not merely the gift 
of nature, and procure for 'it worth and acknowledg- 
ment in the world, just as the spiritua} power of vitality 
shapes and sustains every body and every outward man- 
ifestation. We hence turn our attention to a piuch 
more important subject — inward perfection. 

But it is with trembling that I undertake to portray 
this form, which comprises in itself all nfental fulness^ 
ornament, grace, and (S^rfelttion^or, in a word, spiritual 
beauty. The richer and more comprehei^sive it should 
be, the more it must remain only a cold sketch and 
outline. Were it required to paint the form of beauty 
of soul, such as experience or imagination presents, the 
problem were to be solved by some art of portraiture • 
then the picture might be obvious and striking by vivid 
particularity. But here the thing is to draw a form 
without individuality, with which every individuality 
inay concur; and, since we undertake the problem^ we 
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must disclaim erery other purpoM bat that of teaching 
and coDYincing'. 

Inward or spiritual perfection is so much the more 
difficult to indicate, as it is eiitirely spiritual life, maying 
in free, waving lines of creative fulness, and graceful 
proportion, in rich; variouQ^ and yet full, harmony. 
The sense of honor, pr true pride, which constitutes 
its foundation, allows itself, at least, to be indicated by 
what it is not, and what it avoids ; but here, in respect 
to perfection, we are required to say what it positively 
is ; and^here the difficilky lies. Can the fleeting spirit, 
8peaking4from the bright countenance, the animated 
eye of a man, be comprehended and described 1 Can 
we give ourselves sufficient account of what attracts us 
to an amiable person, what enchains us and fills us 
with fond admiriition? The teacher of drawing can 
give the outlines of which a regular human form must 
be composed ; these outlines exclude all faults and de- 
fects, and convey the conditions of perfect beauty. 
But who, without the creative spirit of art, forms from 
these lines the 'godl ike form of an Apollo Belvidere? 
Who breathes into th^ skeleton such fulness and power 
-with such grace and victorious majesty? The true 
pride of honor is that regular form; spiritual perfection 
is this •living, godlike image, the perfect form of beauty. 

A proud, worthy sense of honor, whilst it maintains 
self-respect, commands respect and just awe. Spiritual 
perfection, however, or beauty of soul, the fruit of a 
noble self-love, commands love ; it exists entirely in the 
love of pure hunianity, in earnest pursuit of all spiritual 
exccdlenoe apd good, jmd therefore, also, wins love ; 
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the warm breath of lov^ sweeps over its heavenly form) 
and draws to it every loving hearts since the perfect 
man strives after every thing worthy of love, he is him* 
self most worthy of love. What is it, then, that we 
ever love, which we do not love on account of its per- 
fection and beauty? wherein we do not recognize a 
perfect manifestation of pure humanity? Beauty and 
loveliness are one. 

All beauty consists in free proportion in a rich and 
living variety. Thus the flower is beautiful through the 
lovely form which unites leaves and colors; the human 
form, by the prq)ortion in which all the liml^ and parts 
of the body^ concur; the landscape, by the unutterable 
harmony which, melts meadow,, wood, and mountain, 
outlines aqd colors, into a whole. What, now, is the 
variety, copiousness, material^ in spiritual beauty, and 
what is its symmetry? SpiriUial life consists ii} the 
expression of all spiritual energies, in the development 
of all endowments of the mind, in the. full play of im- 
pulses' and emotions ; this is the material ; and ^the sel^ 
conscious freedom of mind, with tvhid^ we regulate 
this play, and bring it in^ix> harmony, constitutes propor- 
tion. Self-control, self-direction, is tte fundamental 
law of virtue; but this consists in conformity to the 
necessar^law of duty: here, on the contrary, we speak 
of the free coincidence of spiritual life with the free 
law of love, which not only does not neglect, but per- 
fects and glorifies it. The conscious freedom, which 
giveagithe proportion of spiritual beauty, is the highest 
bloom and perfection of virtuous seif-control ; it is the 
in^ired artist, who forms |b« godlike statue of the 
inner man ^ it is the ppwer of self'Culture, which is 
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active m toe service .of nobje self-love^ qr of striving for 
perfection. The law which it follows is that of unity^ 
the elementary law of the mind .; the coin<;;idence of all 
the energies of the mind in One whole, in which every 
disproportion and every excess are avoided, and all 
blossoms, as it were, are united in the crown of perfec- 
tion. Proportion and moderation we have already 
made requisite to outward perfection, which, however* 
b but the reflection of the inward; but this consists 
wholly in harmony. By self-culture, the second constit- 
uent of spiritual beauty ia* gained, namely, the develop- 
ment of all talents, the^^ complete unfolding of the whole 
tfcope of mental life ; for we call him the most cultiva- 
ted^ who, by execcise, Jias got under his control, 
increased, and exalted, the gifts granted him^by na- 
ture, and who knows how to/ turn his mind in all 
directions^ who, j^n a word, possesses affluence of mind. 
Hence we have to consider spiritual beauty, through- 
out, as the work of self-culture. There is, also, a nat- 
ural, inborn grace of mind ; but it has not the worth of 
that acquired and. maintained by free culture ! the mor- 
alist recognizes this as the only true, and it devolves 
upon him to teach how we should ^attain and cultivate 
that which nature has denied us, or granted us merely 
in the germ. . 

Accordingly, sel ^culture is the means, and, at the 
flame time, the end, of spiritual perfection or beauty of 
soul ; it is a daughter of free power of mind, born and 
cherished of this. Pliysical beauty is denied to^pany; 
this is attainable by all, and the former 4ias a substitute 
in this, nay, is quickened gind glorified by it A beauti- 
ful person, without a lovely soul^ is a rude piece of 
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marble, over which the first chisel of the sculptor has 
gone, in order to give it the shape of a man. Still the 
finer shaping arid rounding are wanting ; the delicate, 
waving lines of form and drapery, the tender, swelling 
fulness of the fleshj the breath of grace, which should 
animate the wholes are still lci<:king. This breath of 
grace is (Kjured upon a beautiful form, upon a beautiful 
face, from tlie fulness of spiritual beauty; but even a 
form whioli cannot pass for beEjiUiful, isglorified by the 
mind, and an eye from which a lovely soul speaks out, 
is loveliest of all. Physical beauty is the fleeting heri- 
tage of youth, but the spiritual remains even to advanced 
age ; and even if the fir£ of intellect in it has gone 
down,- so much the more mildly its pure light beams 
forth. Beauty is loveliness; arid who might not be 
lovely t . To will is to be so ; if we love what is lovely, 
if we strive afier' what adorns and ennobles man, we 
become ourselves worthy of love ; for we attain what 
we strive for. Mental gifts, which dature imparts, are, 
indeed, a necessary condition of perfect spiritual beau- 
ty; but a lovely, feeling heart is its brightest constitu- 
ent, the root, as it were, of this flower of heaven. And 
goodness of heart can be attained by culture, — nay, the 
true goodness of heart is not innate, but acquired, not 
weak go^ nature, but free, pure love of goodness. 

The power of self-culture is self-conscious freedom. 
But self-consciousness is^ quickened and sustained by 
s^lf-knowledge and self^xaminatiori. In order to form 
tnys^, I must be aware of my defects, wherein I can 
help therii, '^^hat advances and improves me ; and be- 
fore all things must I be conscious of a law, an ideal, 
to which I miist conform myself. Virtue is nothing 
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without conscientioosness, without the clear, secure 
feeling of the moral law, without holy horror of all 
wrong ; and thus self^culture, which rests upon virtue^ 
and is its perfection, requires a delicate kind of con- 
Bcientiousness, a clear sel (Consciousness, a tender, 
?ivid feeling, by which every thing noble and lovely, 
which should be striven for, every thing hateful and 
ignoble, which should be avoided, is recognized and 
felt. This tendency and frame of mind, the first ele- 
mentary condition of all spiritual culture, consequently 
of all perfection and beauty of soul, we call transpa- 
rency. It is like the pure, clear fountain, which is 
disturbed by no foreign substance, — the diamond of 
pure water, the bright crystal, througb which the sun- 
beam passes ^ndimmed: in this quality, purity . and 
clearness are united, and constitute a character, in 
which that finer conscientiousness lives. It is the ten- 
der blossom of that clearness of mind and purity of 
heart, which we have reckoned among the elementary 
virtues. By the one, we recognize the laws to which 
we are subject, the ends for which, we should strive ; by 
the other, we subject ourselves, with faithful obedience, 
to the recognized laws, and give ourselves wholly up to 
the pursuit of good. Npw, the frame x)f mind we have 
indicated consists in clearness of mind and^urity of 
heart directed towards ourselves^ in self-contemplation 
with the light of a clear mind, in sel^examination with 
the humility of a pure heart. He who has this double 
virtue, recognizes himself as he is, what he wi]^, and 
to what he tends, and examines himself, whether he- is 
and wills what he should ; he maintains a constant com« 
munion with himself^ aod, in this inwar4 self-inter- 
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6oiirse^ as iriend to firiend, is upright and true, strict 
and jiist. 

To moral transparency, accordingly, in the first 
place, belongs veracity towards self, which, by the 
light of a clear mind, expels from the soal all self-^ 
deception and selMelusion. Every efSbri presupposes 
that an -end has been recognized, and. a way been 
stricken out ; one must be sincere with self in respect 
to one's purpose, and never pretend to a" purpose which 
is not actually followed. In self-cuHure, this clear self- • 
consciousness is indispensably necessary r for here we 
should thoroughly guide ourselves, and seek for our- 
selves the aim, whilst, in outward endeavors, we may 
be pushed and drawn onward by others. Self^elusion 
as to the direction entered upon i is the ^inmon fault 
ef men, and there is, perhaps, no one who is wholly 
free from it. All, more or less^ delude themselves ; all 
palliate this or that false direction which they have 
taken. Selfishness mingles* in all endeavors, but no 
one will confess it; vanity, false ambition^ sullies all 
;2eal, but no one takes clear/account of it. But it is 
worse, if we are deceived as to our entire direction, 
and chase an empty phantom, whilst we think ourselves 
pursuing a 'true object. Nothing is more customary 
than to be wholly deceived as to the object artd sig- 
nificance of meiitar culture, of science, and art. It is 
considered as a noble mental occupation, as a means of 
recreation ; and this is, indeed, somethings but the 
true fi'uits should ^flow over life, enlighten, purify, ani- 
mate it ; and many know nothing of this. If the ob- 
ject is to apply the results of scientific inquiry to kfe, 
according to acknowledged truths to reform laws, con-* 
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stitutions, 4U)d establishments, to roQt out errora aiid 
superstitions, then, apparently, the roost zealous frienda 
and promoters of science are alarmed, and raise a hue 
aiid cry about innovation and presumption. The love 
of art should awaken inspiration, give the soul a higher 
range, -and exalt it above all vulgar selfishness and j>ettjr 
passion; but, if men enter into life with such disposi- 
tions, people are alarmied at their determined ardor, 
and at the pride with which they despise all the entice- 
ments of wealth and power, and call them hot-heads, un- 
ruly and dangerous fanatics. Most persons would give 
value to grandeur and beauty of character only in poetry 
and painting; but, if it meets them in real life^ then they 
feel themselves hostilely touched, or, at least, very much 
disturbed. Many rulers and potentates fayor the arts 
and sciences^ and public education: now, sipce their 
natural result is illumination, freedom of mind, and en- 
thusiasm, it should be thought that they intended to pro- 
mote these atnong their people ; but, nevertheless, they 
rather suppress them, and show that they contradict 
themselves, apd wish mental culture merely as a fruit- 
less decoration, or as a sport of their vanity. Niqpo^ 
leon's love for art and science had such an impure mo- 
tive; he sought to dazzle by it, to glorify himself, or, 
at the utmost, to gratify his inclination for the grand 
and gigantic by magnificent entei'prises. Nothing is 
more frequent than this conduct of vanity towards sci- 
ence and art, and nothing more rare than the true, pure 
love and enthusiasm for them. Many would merely 
shine by them in soc^iety, and maintain their personal 
^eriority. Many surround themselves with books and 
works of art as witK handsome furniture; and, to them, 
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l^iusic has valoe only as a means of exciting the appe* 
tite, or filling up the ejnptiness of card-playing. Others 
desecrate art into the service of their lust, and use it 
only to minister to sensuality. In religion, inconsistency 
is^ a prevalent disease ; and it would be a prolix business 
to indicate all its shades. Why are those who glory in 
the true faith so intolerant, and ready to brand with 
heresy every differing opinion? Because they are 
wholly deceived as to the nature of holy truth, and 
are devoid of all love of truth, and of all freedom of 
thought, from which it springs, and hence are disin- 
genuous. They idolize their Savior, and believe him 
alone worthy of adoration; and, if he now should ap- 
pear in living form, and should wave the torch of truth, 
th^y would surely regard him as a dangiSrous innovator, 
test his doctrine by the words of the Augsburg Confes* 
sion or Heidelberg Catechism, and, if he did not speak 
like them, would damn him as an errorist. To many, 
devotion and. edification are oiily a means of killing 
ennui, of busying imagination, 6r even of ministering 
to sensuality- The ardor of pious emotions, pious play 
witlAasteless images, is often nothing but indirect vo^ 
luptttousness ; and, if people cannot satiate themselves 
with the. honey of lust, they fted upon the bitter-sweet 
of penitence and grace. One would never be done, 
who should undertake to mention and describe all the 
kinds of disingenuousness. Their forms are as mani- 
fold as the pliantoms which light joined with night pro- 
duces, as the different degrees of chiaro oscuro, as the 
blendings of truth and error. Each one, for himself, 
alone can recognize the want of transparency in which 
he lives ; another person easily wrongs him, by esti- 
VOL. ir. »!> 
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mating him according to the universal role of truth ; 
for the rule bj which each one should estimate himself 
is his own conviction. 

This disingenuousness is resisted only by a constant 
attention to self, and uninterrupted self-examination. 
By comparing the wish with the deed and conduct, self- 
deceit is removed, and, in good time, the way from the 
false to the true is found. A pure heart, in which hu- 
mility, the sense of weakness, is vivid; will never allow 
itself to be deluded in this work of self^xamination by 
the pretensions of haughtiness and self-complacency, 
and will resist the levity which shuns reflection. Hu- 
miluy is the mother of perfection. He who deein» 
himself perfect and faultless, will never advance in hia 
culture, but remain fixed, else go back ; and he who 
lives on frivolously day by day, and never attains re- 
flection, is distant heaven-wide from all self-culture. 
But one may also be too anxious in self-examination, if 
there is fear of erring at each step taken, and timorous 
turning back, and, consequently, no progress. Here> 
also, perfection lies in the medium between the two ex* 
tremes — genuine, discreet strictness between frivolity 
and anxiety. Humility gives the impialse to self-exam- 
ination, and is^ in turn, awakened and cherished by it; 
since it discovers and points out actual failings and er*^ 
rors. Sincere repentarfce will be the result, and wilJ 
bring with it the living impulse to reformation, which 
then will keep itself active in avoiding former faults, 
and in the acquisition of wanting virtues and excel- 
lences. Here, again, a frequent form of disingenuousK 
ness meets us; it is unflriiitful, morbid penitence, with- 
out actual amendment. Many deceive themsdves by 
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an empty play of peqitence, purposes of improvement, 
nvii fresh sins> or ^continuance in the old; their re- 
pentance is not sincere; they unconsciously love the 
faults which seem to displease, them, and dread the ex- 
ertion necessary to root them out. But suph persons 
sink deeper and deeper into their moral malady; they 
live in continual discord with themselves, and sin 
consciously, because they continue in the sins of which 
they repent; they entirely destroy the little pQwer at 
their command, since they do not use it; they succeed 
in no moral work, and all their joy of mind is lost. 

To all moral activity, and so, also, to the work of 
aelf^cultujre, — to the pursuit of perfection, — power i^ 
requisite. Now, no one can give himself power, but 
it is enhanced by ardent confidence ; and every expres- 
sion of it is possible only by this. In many exercises 
of body, the thing is only to have courage to exercise 
one's power ; this is ^en in children, in their first at- 
tempts to walk. Confidence effects yet more in mental 
activity. Let one only confide in the truth which he 
advances, and speak it out with confidence, and con- 
viction follows ; let him. coufide in his power to make 4 
uacrifice, and the fulfilment will be easy. Without con- 
fidence, nothing is undertaken ; and he who undertakes 
nothing effects nothing. As a second elementary con- 
dition of self-culture, we therefore demand self-reliance, 
confidence in one's own energy. This self-confidence 
is partly the universal confidence in the moral power 
of freedom in general, which dwells in men, and coin- 
cides with the inspiration, or the joyous religious feel- 
ing, by which we call ourselves to the highest, and be- 
lij^ve ourselves capable of the attainment of every grand 
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%n6 loTciy object; it is partly the confidence in individ- 
ual powers, gifts, and ti impositions, which are granted 
to each OTje tn particular. That nniversal self-confi- 
dence 19 neoessary to the happy attainment of universal 
huniHti perfeciiuii ; this iudi vidua! confidence is^ neces- 
sary to thu happy deveiopment of especial gifts, and to 
the pursuit of a particular calling; but the second is 
inseparable from the first, and, as it were, only a par- 
ticular branch of it, as of the main trunk. Confidence 
in moral power, or the sense of freedom, is directed 
partly towards the external world, which opposes our 
undertakings, towards the obstacles of nature, and the 
opposition of men, partly against our own inclinations, 
habits, and passions, which disturb and restrict us in 
the work of self-culture : by this confidence, we shall 
resolutely begin the struggle, and the hope of victory 
will lead us to victory. With the aid of confidence in 
our particular gifts and powers, we likewise conquer 
partly the outward hinderances which oppose their de- 
velopment, the choice of a profession, or any other un- 
dertaking, partly certain defects in ourselves, with 
which we have to contend. Many a scholar, many a 
poet and artist, would never have risen without this 
confidence; without it many a grand undertaking 
would have remained unachieved. Desire, and love, 
and confidence in inborn gifts, it was, by which De- 
mosthenes overcame those defects of articulation, that 
seemed to unfit him for the orator's vocation. 

But confidence not only secures to us the victorious 
result of our efforts, but also preserves the individuality 
of our mind, the original stamp of our character^ the 
free vitality of our force. He who has no confidence 
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in himself, will either begin nothing, and live in sloth- 
ful inaction, or anxiously bind himself to others' ad- 
vice, to others' example, follovir the great multitude, or 
some distinguished examples, and be nothing but an 
imitator and follower. But every imitation is without 
intrinsic worth, «ince it has no life of its own; for only 
the outward form and mien, biit not the mind, can be 
inutated. Mind, is always its own, and springs from its 
own fountain. Every man has his own peculiar nature 
and gifts, fiince, in nature, no creature is like another : 
now, in him who has confidence, this individuality wil), 
of itself, enter into all things, into thought, feeling, ac- 
tion ; and, since he thus gives scope to Nature, he 
serves her in pious sense, since, throughout^ slie wills 
individuality. 

But. every human power is limited, depend^rt, and 
vincible, by other powers, and can be led from its aim, 
or guided to a false one. Man can effect nothing with* 
out foreign aid, and must always build upon previ<Mia 
labor. Every peculiarity has a faulty side, Mid njajr 
degenerate into a fault. The acknowledgment of this 
teaches us humility,. and tempers our confidence into 
genuine modesty-. Modesty preserves us pot only from 
vanity and conceit, by which we attribute to ourselves 
powers and gifts wl^ich we- either possess not at all, or 
not in that degr^^ and from presumption and pom-t 
posity, by which we swell, with vain self<coaftdenco, 
towards others, without any ground for it, but also from 
rashness and arrogan<ce, which indiiee us to undertake 
more than we can jtiecpaipUsh, to dicspise hinderances 
and foes, to slight foreign advice and assistance, io-* 
jBtruction and admonition, and to ti&e all upon our own 
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shoulders, whereby nothing can succeed. In the pre- 
sumptuous self-reliance, by force of which the examples 
of others are disparaged in the work of self-culture, 
and one's own way is wilfully followed, individuality is 
strongly marked, but will appear with rudenets and 
harshness, so as not to attract, but repulse, since it does 
not chime in with the general harmony of culture. 
And thus excessive confidence, like distrust and ex- 
aggerated humility, although in an opposite manner, 
will hinder the success of every work of self-culture ; 
and only in genuine, earnest, and yet modest, self-con- 
fidence, lies the condition of every happ^ result, every 
Joyful prosperity 

But genuine self-reliance is not only a fundamental 
condition of personal perfection, but also, in itself, a 
eonstituent of it, an essential feature in the form of 
mental beauty. Self-reliance announces power ; power 
is (he expression and condition of life; life, in full 
perfection, is beauty. By self-reliance, what one can 
effect is expressed; in it is the germ of aJl future man- 
if^rtations of power and life ; it is the reflection of the 
inmost, mental life, and, therefore, the foundation, as it 
were, the gravitating centre of beauty. Indeed, in 
natural beauty, an unconscious confideince, or sense of 
power, is expressed in silent figures — in the mighty, 
towering tree, in the proud elevation of the mountain, 
ki the bold fall of the cataract. The quiet grandeur 
of the temple, the lightness of the slender columns, the 
boldness of the heaven-aspiring tower, all declare con* 
fidence. With consciousness, seltoonfidence is ex- 
pressed in powerful- animd$-T^ in the spirited horse, 
who, impatient to be free, stamps the ground; in th^ 
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mighty lion, who lies ready to spring upon his prey; in 
the quietly-reposing, ruminating ox. But, with clear 
consciousness, self-reliance is mirrored in manly beauty, 
which by it alone is what it is. The masterpiece of 
manly beauty, the victorious Apollo, is entirely the 
symbol of manly sense of power. From a manly 
countenance, if it is handsbme^ self-reliance speaks 
forth, whether in the ardent, onward glance of the 
hero, or in the penetrating, keen gaze 6f the thinker, 
or in the inspired vision of poet and saint. Even in 
the Irght, mild grace of woman, in the movement of the 
dance, in the lovely posture of repose, a power is ex- 
pressed, freely developed, filling its limits, resting^' upon 
its own centre; and the mild moderation, the slight 
restraint, cannot please without a certain meastire of 
fnlness and power. Yet more significantly self-reliance 
is expressed in all poetical, spiritual beauty. Every 
character whom the poet produces, attracts by the ex- 
pectation which he excites^ and gratifies more by what 
he leaves to be anticipated^ from the mental fulness in 
him, than what he actually develops. In a great deed^ 
the courage and spirit of enterprise always please more 
than what is actually achieved; and the greatest heroic 
poem, the Iliad, shows a grand, energetic efibrt for a 
trifling aim. The height of poetic art, llie lyric poem, 
the ode and hymn, exalt by the a^iration of mind^ 
which strives for an infinite aim,, and leaves more to be 
anticipated than is actuaHy attained. Sense of power, 
courage, spirit of enterprise, aspiration, are also the 
expression of confidence, and also awaken confidence; 
and therein a main source of the satisfaction which we 
feel in view of mighty, grand phenomena;^ lies/ 
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On the contrary, arrogance and presumption, and 
every force that oversteps its limit, and thereby defeats 
itself, excites displeasure. A leaper, who starts forth, 
and cannot finish the leap, is, like the braggart, ridic- 
ulous and contemptible. A countenaoce which seeks 
to express all the energy which dwells in the character, 
and still more, and makes vain pretensions, cannot 
please. A poet who awakens great expectations of his 
hero, which he does not fulfil, — who vexes himself with 
empty roar of words, to seek the height of inspiration, 
but does not actually mount, ^ — makes an adverse im- 
pression, or none* Iteauty consists in proportion, and 
this lies in the relation of power and <x)nfklence to 
limit and result, in effort, free, yet regtilated, not 
cramped, but only gently circumscribed* 

There are pictures of humility and self-forgetful nees, 
which attract by a wonderful charm, like that of Mary 
at the Annunciation, or when she is absorbed in the 
contemplation of the child on h^sr lap; these seem lo 
contradict our position, that self-reliance is the basis 
of all beauty of character. But the contradiction is 
only apparent These pictures express pious suscep> 
tibility and resignation, consequently repose; but wt 
are here speaking of effort and activity. In a state of 
susceptibility, a higher power is received, and one's own 
power, consequently, self-confidence, retires; self is not 
so much maintained, -as blended with a higher infiuence. 
But, even in receptivity, there must be a certain self- 
reliance, since slothfulness, inward death, can receive 
nothing; and where self-reliance is, self-confidenc^e 
cannot be wanting. In those pictures there is no ex- 
pression of dissolving feebleness; as. in a Francis of 
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Assisi'; pious resignation is a firm, but delicately-folded 
bud, which opens in higher light; a holy fervor to im- 
bibe the higher influence, a pious trust to submit to its 
power, is supported and strengthened by childlike hu» 
mility. 

Self-reliance is always united with self-respect. The 
former looks forward ta what is to be performed, the 
latter backwards to what has been done ; the former is 
the sentiment of power, first to be developed, the latter 
of power developed ; and both are united in the selC- 
consciousness of personal worth. Self-respect preserves 
and strengthens self-reliance, and is necessary as the 
tatter to energetic, successful effort. People must be 
aware of what they have achieved, in order to know 
what remains to be done ; and thus ardor for further 
effort is refreshed and raised, as well as the delusion 
dispelled, that enough has been accomphshed. The 
traveller sometimes pauses, and measures the path 
traversed ; if he has not yet gone far forward, this will 
prompt him to hasten his pace ; if he finds the end so 
much nearer, he will so much the more cheerfully 
traverse the remainder of the way. He who cultivates 
a talent for any art, will compare his work wjth ac- 
knowledged masterpieces; if he now finds that he is 
in the right way of culture, his ardor and confidence 
will increase; but if, on the contrary, he perceives mis- 
takes and defects^ he will labor to correct them. So 
is it with every endeavor, and especially in that of self- 
culture.. Two opposite faults are here equally perni- 
cious. The most frequent is that of over-estimate of 
self, with such follies and vices as these springing from 
it; — self-complacency, which, with comfortable satis- 
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faotioDy regards what has been achieved, without suffi- 
ciently proving it ; vanity, which looks upon unimpor- 
tant excellences as important, and reckons the gifts of 
fortune, as birth, wealth, beauty, as merit; conceit, 
which sees excellences where there are none, or magni- 
fies those which are trifling; presumption and pom- 
posity, which, with inward vacuity, assume importance 
towards others, and cause annoyance; pride and arro- 
gance, which boast of actual merits, to the disparage- 
ment and oppression of others. Much more rarely, 
contempt and under-estimate of self, the consequence 
of excessive humility, appear. Both extremes hinder 
progressive culture : ip the former,- wholesome strictness 
towards self is wanting; in the latter, cheerful encour- 
agement ; and only in the middle path of true modesty 
a happy result is secured. 

The self-consciousness springing fr6ra self-respect is, 
in itself, a main feature of mental beauty — indeed, of 
every kind of beauty. What is Jifeless and uncon- 
scious, at least in its forms, declares itself what it is, 
discloses, in outward manifestation, the power resting 
in it, and hence expresses a sort of self-consciousness. 
In manly beauty, the independent, conscious mind, and, 
therefore, self-consciousness, also, must be expressed 
most strongly and decidedly; and thus a lofty, trium- 
phant feeling, with a tincture of youthful scorn, is the 
expression upon the face of the Apollo Belvidere. In 
feminine beauty, pious resignation and humble self-for* 
getfulness prevail; since active energy retires, conse- 
quently self-consciousness is not so-decidedly expressed ; 
but- humility need never degenerate into self-annihila- 
iion. On the other hand, every excess of self-conscious 
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ness is the bane of all beauty. Vanity destroys the 
magic of the loveliest form, the most blooming charm, 
and, at best, excites the approbation of sensuality. But 
spiritual beauty rests entirely upon modesty, as upon its 
centre, and, by pompous presumption, is dissipated into 
empty vapor; yet pride and arrogance, because they 
have some basis, still attract, and admit of being re- 
duced to a poetical whole, but only in order to bend 
them beneath a higher symmetry. It is the tragic char- 
acter, which, because it oversteps its limit, is judged by 
Nemesis, the avenger of all unfitness. 
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LECTURE XXI. 

PERSONAL PERFECTION CONCLUDED. 

Op inward, or strictly personal perfection, we have 
already, in general, set forth the main principles and 
conditions, and have shown that it consists in beauty of 
mind, and is attained by self-culture, and that the suc- 
cess of this work of self-culture requires truthfulness 
towards self, and attention to self, self-reliance, and self- 
respect, united with true modesty. But it yet remains 
for us to determine more closely wherein the inward 
perfection, or mental beauty, consists, which should be 
the aim of self-culture. 

The perfect or beautiful must correspond to certain 
laws, else it is not perfect and beautiful. These rules 
are recognized in part by the understanding, or 
sense of truth, in part by taste, or the sense of the 
beautiful. They are partly such as, by opposition to 
error and perversity, may hence be designated as nega- 
tive, and yet constitute necessary foundations, partly 
such as immediately express the perfect and beautiful, 
and can hence be more felt than apprehended, and, 
therefore, not expressed with strict, necessary adequacy 
and universality. 

Perfection, or beauty, is the rich and symmetrical 
iife of the mind, which is furnished with all spiritual 
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goods in harmonious completeness. The und^standing 
may decide what the mental life may not be,, what canr 
not pass as mental good. Sensual life, as such, prop- 
erty and pleasure, do not belong to the mind, and the 
goods which appertain to them are not true, but specious 
goods. Hence the understanding may give a caution 
against being disappointed in the pursuit of specious 
goods, by seeking perfection in wealth and pleasure. 
Mental life consists not in passive c|uiet, but in activity ; 
and all boasted perfection^ which does' not belong to 
activity of mind, is at once acknowledged by the under- 
standing to be false: it accordingly not only rejects 
luxury, in so far as this makes the mind sluggish, but 
also every attribute of it, every science and sentiment 
in which activity is not shown. The mind strives uni- 
versally after worth and an aim ; it wishes only that 
which reaches, helps, and furthers, the universal life of 
the mind ; and all that is aimless and worthless, idle and 
fruitless, does nOt belong to it : such the understanding 
can recognize and banish from the province of true 
perfection. An ability, skill, and science, which have 
no aim, or overstep their aim, it designates as vain and 
foolish ; but vanity and folly do not belong to perfec- 
tion ; they are the very opposite^. But the life of the 
mind should not only be spiritual in its purport, but 
should also bear a symmetry and proportion in itself; 
and the understanding can recognize whether this pfo- 
poi^ion exists or not. If any one strives after any 
spiritual good with passionate violence and onesided- 
ness, and educates only a single disposition, a single 
ftu^ulty of the mind, to the neglect of all others, thea 
the understanding recognizes the folly ^nd Qdium.of a 
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beginning which so strongly violates the rule of inward 
symmetry. Moreover, truth, of whatsoever kind, throws 
a holy light upon the mind and its efforts. There i» 
nothing in human life which does not correspond with 
the world and the laws of its existence, no single hu- 
man event which does not, in a measure, correspond 
with the whole of human life. Now, he who under- 
stands the world will better understand human life ; and 
he who comprehends this as a whole, will also better 
judge of its individual events. But the cultivation of 
the intellect is especially useful to the work of sel^ 
culture in a double view ; in the first place, in refer- 
ence to prudence, which is necessary in every thing we 
strive after and pursue, hence also in self-cuhure, since 
it weighs meana and aims one with another, and teaches- 
the choice of the best; but prudence consists in knowl- 
edge of nature and the world, and he is most prudent 
who best knows how every thing in the world hangs^ 
together, and one thing conditions, supports, and pro- 
motes another; secondly, self-knowledge is an indis- 
pensable condition of self-culture, since this cannot 
be prosecuted without knowing our own characteristic 
dispositions and faults. But self-knowledge is pro- 
moted not only by the investigation of human nature,, 
but also by all living, profound knowledge of outward 
things around us; since, in these, in a manner, the 
mind's life is mirrored, but especially since' the under- 
standing, exercised in observation, is preserved in self- 
knowledge, and the light gained from without is used 
for inward illumination. Finally, the^ culture c^ the 
understanding is an immediate part of perfection. A 
dear, living understanding is like aH eye to the inner 
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man ; as no face iis beautiful without a clear, a^iinatedy 
intellectual eje, 30 there is no beauty of soul without a 
cultivated understanding. ^ 

The culture of the intellect, the pursuit of truth, can^ 
not succeed, however, without ujmgh*, pure loye of 
truth. He who enriches himself with knowledge, only 
itt order to busy himself pleasantly, or make himself 
brilliant, — he who piles it up ia memory, as d^a4 
riches, without any vital connection, — whose work it is 
not to learn the laws and worth of things, the order 
which the Creator has every where established in na- 
ture, — whose aim is not truth, — will, in spite of all 
his acquirements, know nothing, and neither be of use 
to the world nor to himself. On the contrary, he who 
is inspired by genuine love of truth, — who finds truth, 
even without the artificial, troublesome apparatus of 
scholarship, — with clear eye perceives things as if at a 
^ance, since he beholds them in their feajl beariegs, 
and seeks the just point of view. But the love of truth 
especially teaches the knowledge of the inner self, 
which lies open to each, if he will only turn his eye 
towards it. He who possesses the love of truth, ^ready 
possesses truth, even before he actually perceives it; 
the sentiments of a pure heart guide him safely; h6 
walks in the radiance. of his inner light, andeannot go 
astray, or every trifling error which he meets serves to 
lead him. to the truth. 

. Pure love of truth, the property of a pure heart, is 
united with the sense of the beautiful ; by which, sec- 
OQdly, we recognize in what perfection, or mental beau« 
ty, consists, and, indeed, what constitutes its peculiar^ 
imnost essence^ . The ^ense of b^aut^ selects, among 
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tiie attributes of mental life, of mental goods and aims^ 
of spiritaal beauty, the nobler and more lovely. It is 
already made the part of perfection to prefer activity to 
pleasure, but in action there is again a great difference ; 
and it is nobler to be occupied with science and art 
than to till a field and garden, or to carry on a mechao" 
ieal business; it is nobler to seek recreation in intel- 
kctnal, free conversation, than to pass the time in play. 
Since self-culture is promoted by nothing more than by 
others' example, and the society of other accomplished 
men, this sense of beauty will be observed in the choice 
of better examples and of nobler friends. The man of 
pure sense of the beautiful will'attach himself to men 
who are distinguished not by outward excellences, not 
by dazzling qualities of mind, but by purity of heart, 
and earnestness of aim, and in such will find nurture 
for the mind and heart. As nature teaches the beast to 
seek in the pasture the herbs which are wholesome for 
him, and to leave those untouched which are pernicious, 
so the sense of beauty, noble taste, seeks the beautiful 
and noble, and leaves aside the hateful and vulgar. But 
this feeling is especially proved by the establishment and 
maintenance of proportion and harmony; it avoids ev- 
ery excess, every discord ; it hates all violent exaggera- 
tion, impropriety, and onesidedness ; it seeks, in all 
things, balance, correspondence, roundness. In a mind 
governed by a sense of the beautiful, no unruly passion, 
no morbid desire, will take root, and every stormy emo- 
tion will settle down to a smooth surface. Such a mind 
ffeels itself painfully wounded by every passionate eb- 
ullition, every disturbance of inward equilibrfum, and 
quickly seeks to find a cure by its restoration. If th« 
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ttnderstanding can recognize faults and perversities only 
by opposition to acknowledged rules, and can withstand 
them only by awakening a dissension, and a feeling of 
penitence, then the taste immediately feels the hat^ul- 
BC8S of these, and, without long-conllictmg and choos- 
ing, seeks their cure in the perfect ^md the beautiful. 
Every movement of the soul soars of itself, Iks by inner 
magic, into the beautiful and harmojlious. 

But the sense of beauty is not only a means and in- 
strument ^f self-culture, and for the attainment of spirit- 
ual- beauty, but also an essential part, nay, the germ of it. 
A heart in which a vital sense of the beautiful lies, is 
itself beautiful ; only because it loves and seeks the beau- 
tiful, it can contain within itself nothing but what is 
fair. It; is the bud, from which the flower of beauty 
comes forth,' and already the rose in its bud is fair; 
since in swelling fulness it infolds all beauty, which 
will open in the sunlight, ; 

Love of tmth, and sense of beauty, can and should pe 
cultivated and cherished, and their nurture is ti main 
object of education and self-culture. The means of 
culture lie in science and art, and their quickening and 
formative power should be directed to the youthfbl 
mind ; in them the adult, nay, the aged man, should 
refresh, support, and strengthen himself. A natural 
love of knowledge is inherent in man, and it appears 
even in: the <5hiic|. First, it is directed outward, and 
strives for acquaintance with nature and history; but 
one thus becomes gradually conscious of himself. If, 
then, he gratifies this impulse by information and in- 
struction, he will soon turn his attention inward. How 
far intellect may be cultivated is less important than 

BE* 
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in what way it is done, whether the mind is vitallj 
awakened, and a vivid love of trnth is excited ; and 
herein the zeal and skill of the teacher are especially 
shown. Although the profession chosen does not lead 
to a peculiarly learned and scientific culture, yet every 
well-educated youth should be so far mentally awa- 
kened, and lay such a foundation, that he can afterwards 
build upon it, and in his leisure hours acquire whatever 
is needed by a thinking man to enlighten him regarding 
the world and life. The development of the sense of 
the beautiful may be awakened very early in children 
by stories, in which examples of a noble„ magnanimous 
life are contained^ Tales of fancy are better suited to 
this than dry, cold, moral narrations ; and history, pre* 
' sented in a suitable garb, aifords the best nutriment. 
The deeds of great men, the traits of magnanimous 
courage, self-sacrifice, address every childlike mind, and 
so. much the more, when they have the warranty of 
truth. The sense for ^rt awakens later, and the child 
mfist long busy himself with the dry rudiments of music 
and drawing, before a taste for them is acquired ; but 
the fruits of these labors will appear in youth. The 
exercise of an art, pr at least the sense for it, should be 
wanting in no cultivated man, whether his desires lead 
him to music especially, or to the plastic arts; but po- 
etry, in which the moral life is most purely and vividly 
represented, should be for all the fountaiD of higher 
spiritual nurture. Culture of the intellect, nud the sense 
of the noble and beautiful, are al the same time at- 
tained by classic culture^ the study of ancient lan- 
guages, the most per feet of ail, and the ancient master-. 
pieces^ so matchlp^, of poetry and eloquence. ^v^Vk 
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those youth, who are destined to learned professions, 
but by their prosperous circumstances are in a situation 
to devote the fairest years of youthful energy to a uni- 
versal culture, should be led ta this ever*-fresh fountain, 
in-order to draw immediately from it the divine draught 
of inspiration. But for youth and age, a still higher, 
purer fountain of truth flows from our holy faith,, in 
religious education, in church life, and its means of 
incitement. In the doctrines of Christianity, the child 
receives the germ of all truth at the same time with the 
heavenly light of love, whereby all good and lovely is 
developed; and in biblical history, the youthful mind 
sees unfolded the rich image of a higher life, -glorified 
by comninnion with God, by his revelation and incar- 
natipn ; in it the forms of pious inspiration and resig- ' 
nation, and the sublime pattern of perfect humanity,— r- 
of God in man, — appear. And this fountain is never 
exhausted; aflbrds power and nurture to every mind 
according to its individual measure. The word of 
truth awakens and enlightens the simple and the 
learned, the rude and the cultivated ; in social devo- 
tion, in prayer and sacred song, all feel themselves ex- 
alted and strengthened. Science and contemplation 
of the world, poetry and art, receive first from piety 
their true consecration, ^nd their purifying and forma* 
tive power. All investigation should proceed from, 
faith, and return thither; ail artistical iuid poetical 
inspiration ehould be elevated and glorified by \L 
Hence the highest means of culture is the science of 
faith and of morality ^ — the pious conlempl at ion of nalu re 
and history, sacred art and poetry; and happy the peo 
pie whose tneutal culttire has takon this course aod 
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gained this end ; happy the individual who can attach 
himself to such a course of life, and move in such 
paths, and develop himself to perfection I 

We will now approach nearer to the task of setting 
forth the laws of mental culture, or drawing the image 
of beauty of soul. We have, in general, designated it^ 
as play of mental powers and affections, living and rich 
in its compass^ and, as to form, kept in symmetry by 
sel^K^onscious freedom. In both regards, health is 
requisite to beauty, just as bodily beauty cannot exist 
without bodily heahh : these are as if two steps of men- 
tal perfection. 

The play of mental life, which constitutes the mate- 
rial of inward l>eauty, consists in the efficiency of ail 
mental and moral faculties, — in the expression and 
development of impulses and inclinations, — in the 
alternation of emotions, sensations, feelings, desires, 
and affections, — in the play of thoughts excited by, aiid 
intervening between, these, — in the active and vital 
effort of advancing activity.^ There is nothing more 
living, rich, and various, than the life of the mind, and 
hence this manifests the highest beauty; and poeti^, 
which represents it, is the first of all arts. Sculpture 
has merely the relations of space ; painting has light and 
colors ; music has motion, and the different sounds of in- 
struments, to work with as the material of its variety ; 
but in a human mind an infinity of different capabilities 
is revealed, and the whole outward world, as it were^ is 
mirrored in it. Now, if the creative, formative spirit 
of harmony enters into this manifold play, it forms a 
beauty, of which all other beauty, and that of nature 
itself, is merely the outward reflection. But^ before all 
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things, this plajrmust be living and rich. It must b^ 
living through fresh power and movenient; torpor, 
sloth, cessation, stagnation — these life reinoves : fresh 
force is the promoter of mental as of bodily health. 

The life of the mind is first sensuously excitable ; and 
thus for its health we first demand fresh,. living force 
of the senses. The healthy man turns to the external 
world sound, susceptible senses^ and takes the impres- 
sions which they receive with a, fresh inner sense, and 
with a vivid, active imagination. He is aii unsound 
man upon whom the manifold charm, which streams 
upon him from every quarter, makes no impression, -^ 
who takes no lively interest in the many-colored play 
of the light, in the cheerful dance and music of vital 
emotions, and who does not inwardly elaborate, newly 
form, and unite, all that he receives. A child who is 
not attracted by all that he sees, does not rejoice in 
ievery brilliant color, every quick movement, every 
clear sound, is hardly healthy and strong. This child*- 
like vivacity should, however, remain with the grown 
man, and in him should be enhanced by imagination. 
It is the condition of attention and curiosity; for he 
who is of vivacious senses, is destitute of the first in- 
ducement to investigation : this is the introduction and 
incitement to a higher religious and pbetical view of 
the world, and to the contemplation of art, since even 
ihe arts first attract by their external charm, before 
they unfold to the mental sense their spiritual beauty. 
From the incitement of the senses the desire springs 
up for the enjoyment of the agreeable and cbarmijig, 
and we therefore number the strong capacity for enjoy- 
, jnent ?imong the qualities of a healthy mental life. Wci 
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deem that view of life as ia itself morbid, which con" 
siders enjoyment as not allowable, and abstinence as in 
itself meritorious, and which hedce promotes unsound- 
ness and disease in mental life. On the contrary, we 
require for health of soul, that man should love the 
enjoyment in which his mind is passive and at rest, 
not for its own sake, but should seek therein only a 
recreation and renewal of mental activity, and not sen- 
sual desire, but a higher, mental joy, and that he should 
give entire preference to mental activity over sensual 
excitement and gratification. The mind is morbid if 
it passively sinks into luxury ; its inner life, which con- 
sists in activity, is thereby cramped, as the body, by 
torpor and stagnation, is put into an unhealthy state. 
Unhealthy is the moral frame of the merely luxurious, 
inactive man of leisure, x>f the glutton, the voluptuary; 
apart from the violations of duty, justice, and honor, 
of which he makes himself guilty, he is inwardly dis* 
eased by sloth of mind. On the contrary, the man of 
sound, active mind enjoys a happy existence; then his 
mind soars above mere enjoyment, his inward eye re^ 
mains undimmed, the heart swells with joyous gratitude 
towards the Creator ; yet with^ fleet step he hastens to 
his daily work over the flowery carpet of pleasure to 
his path of labor ; and, if the occasion demands it, then 
he turns his back to all the joys of society, and falls 
into conflict for that which he loves more than earthly 
desire, and bears deprivation and trouble with the same 
cheetflilness with which he enjoys the blessings of 
Providence. 

Even sorrow maintains its right, and desires its share 
m lifej^ as clouds obscure the sunlight, and storms io- 
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terrupt the mild, cheerful repose of nature. A sound 
mind feels strong in grief, as in joy, biit, at the same 
time, has the energy to rise above it, and withstands the 
crushing, deadening impressions under which the spirit 
might else give way and sicken. 

The spiritual life is not only moved sensuously from 
without, but has also its inward sensible impressions 
and emotions. The imagination weaves from external 
images those which are new and more brilliant, paints 
with them the empty spaces of past and future, and 
awakens longing and hope, which fill the mind with 
sweet desire. Even the mental feelings, which spring 
from the moral instinct, the sense of right and wrong, 
of noble pride, love of freedom, enthusiasm for truth 
and beauty, friendship and love, and even piety, enter 
the mind with sensible strength, and must do so, if 
they would move it powerfully. He who looks with 
indifference upon the past and future, regrets no loss, 
raises no wish nor hope, stands always indifferent to 
the present, and takes no warm interest in life. He 
whose blood is not made to rush more quickly through 
his veins, whose heart is not made to beat faster, by the 
indignation of moral disapprobation, the glow of enthu- 
siasm, the flash of a great purpose, will not accomplish 
any thing great in life ; he who does not go with ardent 
curiosity to the perusal of a book, to the solution of a 
scientific problem, does not love science; he who does 
not stand with enraptured eye before a beautiful work 
of art, has no true love of art ; he who does not, at 
least at certain moments, press his friend with warmer 
affection to his heart, knows not how to love; he whom 
the feeling of devotion does not move to tears, is not as 
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yet thoroughly moved by its sacred power. This sed^ 
sible force of spiritufd affections, this warmth. of the 
heart, united with an energetic will, produces zeal, 
and this is essential to^n energetic life; it inflames to 
every great enterprise, prompts the hero to battle, ani- 
mates the artist, the poet in the design and execution 
of his work ; it claims the sensuous energy of the body 
for the service of the mind, so that, conflicting and fQr- 
mative, it seizes upon nature, makes it insensible to 
pain and deprivation, and gives it perseverance and 
'constancy. Without this sensuous power, the mind 
would go forth into nature as powerless tliought, as 
inactive longing, like the departed souls, which, as su- 
perstition fables, linger with vain wishes still upon 
earth, without accomplishing what they have left un- 
finished, and without enjoying what they still love. 

There are cold men, who, from inward sluggishness, 
from want of sensibility, can be set in motion and on 
fire by no higher influences, and actually know no 
higher pursuit, than gain or pleasure : them we call 
vulgar. In others, the understanding is predominant 
over the heart, and they make every thing a matter of 
cold calculation : such persons are found among schol- 
ars, and are called pedants ; but even these will em- 
brace their favorite science with zeal. In others, the 
understanding is also predominant, but not as the con- 
sequence of a onesided development, but by a, natural 
coldness of heart and prevalent selfishness ; these rid- 
icule the zeal of others, and, with subtle, worldly pru- 
dence, take advantage of it, whilst they affect interest 
in what moves and inflames the others : these are men 
of the world, and their di^osition excites a kind of 
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fihudder. A man who is ardent ii^ nothiog, i^ul sub- 
jects every thing to his selfish calculation, is like the 
snake, who lurks by the way-sideband insidiously at- 
tacks the passers by. . ^ 

Needful as this strength of the senses is to mentd 
emotions, yet the health of the soul must not be al- 
lowed to suffer thereby, which is the case if the spirit- 
ual yields to the sensuous, or is dimmed and perverted 
by it. As the health of the body suffers, if the excite* 
ment of wine, taken in excess and to inebriation, s^ta 
the blood in motion and cripples the limbs, •— so the 
souud, free activity of the jpaind gives way, if the power 
of the senses acts more potently thau a -mere incite- 
ment or lever should, do* Many men are excitable im 
regard to goodness, but it disturbs them like an affair 
of passion ; the spark, of a noWe feeling is kindled in 
them as to a ravaging flame. They hate wrong, and 
a noble wrath burns in them, so that they parsu^ the 
injurer, and take the part of the oppresse^^^ but, again, 
they harm the cause of right by revenge and harshness* 
Others embrace science and art with . gtmt zeal ; but 
it is not the pure love of truth and of beauty which in- 
spires them, but the violence of their nature, by which 
they, rush with vehemence u|^on everj thidg in which 
they feel an int^est. Suck persons are just as violent 
in love and friendship, but the sensual fire does^ not 
fdlow the pure flame of love to come forth; they are 
powerfully seized by these enyytions^ but these are dis- 
sipated in idle^ superficial feelings, and lack the right 
influence upon the disposition. Very often, such pet- 
sons as are . denominated enthusiasts and fanatics, ve 
very fickle and changeable in their tendencies ; their 
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^athaBiasm is a fl^me of straw, which daddenly blaz^ 
\xp, bat is soon eonsapied; they lay hold of a matter 
^ickly and yiolently, but they soon ^et it go, since 
they do not ^nter into its true, inner essence. But if 
tt strong will is united with their- violent excitability, 
ihen they follow with passionate partiality a single aim 
of life, and thereby give up life,' as a whole, as pious 
fanatics and other eccentric characters do ; if they are 
<yf jin enterprising spirit, they will then be violent, de- 
VtracttV^; domineering^ as Mohammed, by a sensual, 
iopassioiied enthusiasiB, became the victorious founder 
of a religion. In common life, this sensuous tendency 
is most frequently shown in the mode in which men 
earryon their profession and^heir favgaiJIe pursuits. 
Sfanj iQve their profession with impassioned heat, and 
therel^ miss the aim, ItKO th^ scholar, who, prompted 
l^ too vbheEient cariosity, with Excessive greediness 
fills bis mind with more knowledge than he can digest; 
like the mad^f business, who, from too great desire of 
aehievemt Rt, burdens himself with business to which he 
is unused J or like the offioid, who, from excessive zeal 
of office, oversteps the limits of his sphere. Othfers, 
through momentary . rashness, allow themselves to be 
hurried to steps which lead them from their end, and 
pursue with' heat a phantom which passion conjures up 
for them; like the merchant who plunges into enter- 
prises .from which he promises^ profit to himself, but 
which bring him to the^round ; like the landlord, the 
master-manufacturer, the ruler, who easily adopt plans 
of reform, and by precipitate zeal ruin themselves and 
ethers. Many hurry with impatient fickleness from one 
fevorite pursuit to another, — • are now admirers of gaf- 
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d^DiDg, now ardent for buildings now cdlectorfl of 
specimens of art and nature, and surrender themselTea 
to every raoroeatary i impression, to every charm of 
novelty and fashion* Others lay hold of one favorite 
pursuit with vidence, so as to sacrifice tMr time and 
meicms to it. 

This violence, this rashne^ and heat, generally have 
their foundation in a too vivacious temperament, in a 
native preponderance of the senses and imagination; 
bat false discipline and lack of culture magnify natural 
toilts, which, on the contrary, can be eradicated hf 
good discipline and self>cultiire* Besides, by the tem^ 
perance and discretion which we require for health of 
soul, this faiie, vehement heat is immediately withstood 
by awakening and cherishing love in the heart — love 
of the good, noble; and«fair, ttie pure daughter of the 
soul, whose gentle *6re, indeed, warms the heart, but 
never blazes into a devouring flame, and rejects all fuel 
which passion offers. He who purely love's justice, can 
never 'stray tbwards revenge ; pure enthusiasm for art, 
pure love of t^uth, is not compatible with passionate 
violence; and thus with all true love. £iven in the 
lower efforts of life, a decided tendency towards the 
aim pursued preserves from p«8sion|te excess and rest* 
less enterprise ; he who has learned to love the cause 
for which h6 is active, and activity as such, and hat 
accustomed himself to pursue with energy and ^mpha^ 
m what he undertakes, and to labor constantly for an 
actual object) will never nndolge in adventurous, vain 
nndertakings ; for i% is chiefiy the want of energetic, 
persevering activity, and a mere itch for bustle,, which 
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mores schemers, or project-makers, as they wrt cailed> 
hither and .thither. 

fiut, whoHy opposed to this Tiolence, there is a mor- 
bid tendency and fram^ of miitd in re^^ect to mental 
emotions aoad feelings; it is that predominance of ^en- 
suality, by which mental activity gives way to passive 
hixary and voluptuousness. We may abuse even ihe 
nobler impulses and their gratification, since a certain 
pleasure is associated. with them, as^alnere object of 
luxury. This is the case with personal love, if it is 
desecrated by weak, lustful sensibility, and prompts an 
idle play <^ mutual flattery, idolatry, uid devoticHl^ 
with the love and cukure of art^ if one revels in its 
luxurious feelings, or finds it a'delicate tiliilation oi 
iAte senses; with curiosity, if one seeks its gratification 
merely for the sake of pleasuie ; with reading, if it is 
abused into an empty pastime, an9 the nurture of a 
lustful imagination ; and even with religion, when, as 
in many fanafics and Pietists, it is but a c«^rieious vo- 
luptuousness of the imagination and the heart. * Per^ 
sons of weakly sensibility, without energy of wiil, with 
predommani imagination, are naturally indined to this 
(^iritHal voluptuousness; others Jiave been spoiled by 
education, by being abandoned to^ luxurious* mode 
of life, and incited by every mental allttrement, witln 
out being sufficiently kept to action ; others indem- 
nify themselves for the sensual pleasure denied them 
by exhaustion or age, through the voluptuous pli^ of 
imagination. The awakening ^nd nurture of a pure 
lo^e also opposes this disease, and ei^eciallyUie excited 
Bent and dc|cided directicffi of activity^ The actively' 
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striying mtad despises every sluggislr enjoyment, and 
all easy quiet, uses every allurement as a spur to activ- 
ity, and finds its pleasure only in unceasmg progress in 
the pursuit of a higher aim. |l 

Much is already won for spiritual perfection by this 
preponderance of mental activity over sensual excite* 
meat, or by this healthy energy of soul, even if activity 
has taken no higher direction, and th# aim» choBen*fl0 
in the lower <kpartments of life* If activity only ifiovet 
freshly, theB, by and by, it can- develop a liigher men* 
tal power. Every labor, be it xaet^y corporeal an<l 
meehamcal, is better than idteness. The earnest, iiH 
dnstrious artisan lives a healthier iife than the sluggish 
consumer, and even than he who, witfr mental occupa* 
tion, with art and science, pursues nothing* but digni* 
fied ease, — nay, even than the fanatic, who s<)uander9 
his vital power in inactive musing. A nation whose 
nobles and rulers seek distinction in slothful luxury 
and gluttony ,*finds itself on the direct road to ruin ; 4 
religious life, whos^ perfection is found in monasti* 
cism, is in the highest degree morbid. The soundness 
of fresh, active mfental power appears mogt fVeely 
where, not the promptings df necessity, but of sponta* 
neous, inner desilfe," excite to action, — that is, in ih0 
choice of recreations, pleasures, and favorite pursuits. 
It is better to take satisfaction in bodily exercises and 
in hunting, than to riot in the luxurious joys of the 
seraglio. It is better to seek social entertainment in 
dance and amusement, and even cards, than such as is 
based merely upon sluggish luxury. It is better to till 
the garden and raise rare fruits, tha» to decorate the 
table with them and tickle the palate. It is better to 
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^ain hoands and horses, than to pursne wi^ them itt 
idle plajr or Tain show. 

But, in order to beaut j of son], more than mere ac- 
tivity, — its direction to nobler, higher aims, ^whieh 
concern more neatly the spiritnii )tfe, -«- is requisile. 
Bat it is sometlnng nobler in degree, and more closely 
aUied to the mind, the more its activity is thus directed, 
and the more the^ieeling for the good and true is there* 
by awak^ed: Ix^iB nobler to be busied with natural 
researolies, than to till the soil, since mental activity ia 
■lore set in motion, and, instead of mer^ citriosity, a 
purpose of utility is .pursued. It is nobler to UAlom 
one of the fine arts, |haa a mechanical occupatioii, 
aince &ee imagination and disinterested love of Uie 
beautiful prevail in the former over self-interest and 
empirical understanding. The nobler, higher tendency 
of the mind is shown firsi in the choice of profession^ 
if it is freely made, by preferring the nobler, freer, 
more- spiritual vocation. Those professions are nobler 
which subserve moral wants and ^e pursuit of perfec* 
tioD, than those which minister to material necessities^ 
The not^ler sense is fucther shown in the choice of 
pleasures and favorite pursuits. It is nobler to find 
veoreation in leading a book, in the i^nioyment of art, 
than in hunting, dancing, imd play. It is a nobler 
amusement to draw^ than to turn on a lathe, to collect 
matters of art, than weapons, seals, and so forth. The 
nobler tendency of the mind is wont to be revealed most 
fireely and efficiently i^ what each one does for his own 
aelf-culture, wherein he seeks mental nurture, cheerful- 
ness, and elevatiqp. If one is busy with the sciences, 
it ia nobler to choose those branches which 0Qci^>y the 
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roiBci and hearty than those which make claims merely 
upon the memory. Employment in ^m art from lord 
of beauty is nobler than historical in?estigation into 
the anti(}uity of a branch of art, whereby -curiosity, 
more than the s^se of beauty, is gratified. 

But it is not enough to seek the noble and beautiful ; 
in all that is done,, richness and depth should be strive 
fw. Only in rich, full variety beauty appears; v^at is 
poor and defective eannot be beaultful. One may, in- 
deed, have a noble direction, but may be too cramped 
and contracted in it. Many have sense and taste only 
for a single science^ a single art ; many love -but one 
kind of poetry, one mode of representation ; nay, many 
confine themselves to a single writer and artist. Others 
are, indeed, full of susceptibility to art, but natural 
scenery leaves Uiem cold, and thej recognize no Other 
beauty than that which is painted, and hewn in stone; 
and, again, others cannot find any thing in history, and 
the rich life, which is infolded within it, does not speak 
to them. Poverty of purpose is shown in being conr 

. tented with mediocrity in any pursuit^ and hardly recog- 
nizifig^ to say nothing of attaining, the higher excel- 
lence. One feels already satisfied wiih a little, because 
he has not* sdBcient impulse or sensibiUty to strive for 
more, because his mental activity is no4. sufficiently 

■ vivid. Such ^n activity, vivid and constant, striving 
after greater copiousness and enlargement, is, hence, 
one of the first requisites to mental perfection. He 
who possesses it will, with ever-^wakeful, insatiable 
curiosity, seek to acquire knowledge and insight, and 
to lay aside indifferently nothing wj|ich presents itself 
to him^ but to draw from all light and nurture ; he will^ 
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with pioas, earnest seosiMIity, wiUi pure fove fi>r erery 
thing good and beautiful, with a devoted, open heart, 
contemplate, embrace, and appropriate .every thiagr 
vrhich meets him in nature, history, and art, -^ the infr* 
nitely rich, various play of life, ^hiclr reveahi itsdf to 
him there, — and turn away with contracted mind from 
nothing which has a human worthy and which repre- 
sents a single side of human life ; finally, he will strive 
with zeal and industry for every thing which instin^ 
and love teach him to seek, and will be indefatigable 
in enriching his mind and heart » 

But by virtue of this instinct and this love, this ^eal 
and assiduity, the noble man, whose aim is perfection, 
will not strive aserely for extent, but also for depth; 
since it k only in depth that true richness eofQsists, and 
superfieiality or shallowness has only its appearance. 
^irituiJ striving has depth, if it goes into the true im> 
port and essence of things, in knowledge to truth, in 
art to beauty, ip religion to inspired, divine sentiment ; 
and it has depth, whenever it proceeds from the depth 
of vivid sentiment, of rich love, of energetic enthusiasm. 
As frequent as the afore'mentione# narrowness i^that 
superficiality by which one satisfies himself with a 
mere varnish of culture, with half, fragmentary knowl- 
edge, with fleeting emotions, with dainty feasting, with 
fickle resolutions, — who knows something of every 
thing, and nothing thoroughly, — who deems this and 
that beautiful, and admires it, but is truly struck and 
engrossed with nothing. Such superficiality is lacking 
in .just impulse and true love ; at best, it is a weakly 
sensibility, with wlpch one inclines to every thing that 
attracts; often, alas! vanity comes into play. The la(« 
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ter is the case with people of the world, who eonsider 
mental culture merely, as a refined external breed ing» 
for the purpose of gaining consequence. Mafny men 
pursue science and art with the same love and the 
same aim as others do bodily exercises and games^ 
which merely promote social entertainment; and 
many ladies carry delicate sentiments and intellectual 
thoughts merely for show, like artificial flowers in the 
hair, or rouge uponrthe cheeks. 

This is a brief sketch of the spiritual life, set into 
play in its living force, and developed in rich^ deep 
variety,- in which health and beauty appear. But yet 
to both, the proportion, or the correspondence, of the 
richness and variety belong, as the forni and figurc^^ 
which bind and unite all into a whole. 

Indeed, to health a certain proportion and symmetry 
belong. An organic body is diseased which sufiers b^ 
fulness of blood, or too great irritability .of nerves, or 
by any excess and defect; so, also, the •mental life is 
morbid, in which any part has attained an undue {M'e- 
ponderance. But the symmetry is restored by temper^ 
ance and self-contro)^ by which freedom and unity of 
mind in the manifold play of inward life are established^ 
and maintain the equilibrium. Temperance is* the sus- 
taining band of health, and, as it were, the forming 
energy of beauty of soul. We have' already recognized 
temperance as one.of the elementary virtues, which de- 
fends the fireedom of the will against the passions in the 
practice of duty* Here, also, is thfe poww which with- 
stands and conquers the passions, but not m*e]y in so 
far as they bend the will and force U to evil, but in so 
far as they are hurtful to perfecUQ^ and to health of 
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soul. Gross vices, by which one's own and others* 
dignity is injared, and honor and justice are Tiolated, 
do not come into consideration in this province of per- 
fection. The passions can be so far held in cheek, 
that ilo necessary command is thereby broken: one 
may be voluptuous, avaricious, ambitious, without de- 
grading himself, and doing wrong to others; but to 
have passions, is already in itself unsound and hateful ; 
and in this view we oppose to ihetn this refitted kind 
of temperance, which we require for the maintenance 
of inward symmetry and equilibriilin. It fmishes the 
eoaflict of virtue with the passions, by eradicating 
thein; it preserves the equilibrium of the soul, not 
only so iar that the will, in the exercise of virtue, is not 
oppressed, but that no emotion ever disturbs inward 
peace, and ovefsteps the waving lines of beauty^ it 
maintains the harmony of inward life, not only from 
violent intercuption, but also from every discord, by 
which the taw of beauty is violated. 

By indulgence, passions becom^ predominant, emo- 
tions oppressive and destructive to fVeedom of mind^ 
discretion, tranquillity, whether it he that these springs 
fit>m sensual impulse or from a nobler source. We 
have made strong, vivid emotions requisite for health 
of soul, but at the same time we have required that ac- 
tivity of mind should predominate over them; but now 
we demand that nothing, whereby the mind is excited 
and moved, — no impulse, na sensation, no inclination 
and effort,**- should, by habit and indulgence, attain an 
undue sti^ngth, so as to sway the mind, and press it 
into a passive state. Since we not only do not blatne 
sensoous vivacity of emotion, but even acknowledge its^ 
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necessity, and would only know how to avoid excess, 
we then refer all to the due medium, which we have 
akeady used as the rule for outward perfection. 

The passions of th^ basest and most hateful kind 
•are those which spring from the indulged and pre* 
dominant desires of sensual enjoyment, and which we 
designate under the common name of love of pleasure. 
In general, eVery pleasure is allowed which a healthy 
organism requires ii^r its preservation, nurture, refresh- 
ment, and contint^ance ; only duty imposes upon us, 
especially in the laat respect, certain lin^ji^ations, since 
it bids us regard others* right and our own honor ; even 
concern for physical health nvty demand a renuncia* 
lion. In as far as pleasure is permitted, the dtctat^ 
of temperance first demand that no pleasure should be 
carried ^further than is necessary ^r the preservation 
and refreshment of our sensuous life^ that we should 
Hot overload ourselves with eating and drinking, nor 
surfeit oufselves with any sensual enjoymiBnt, so as 
to frustrate the end of recreation and amusement. By 
temperance, the vices of gluttony, drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, luxuriousness, dissipation, are cut off. . But 
not merely in the gratification of our desires should M^e 
be temperate, but we should not ^ven indulge them, 
nor give them too coneptcuous a place, and not seek 
the chief aim. df life in their gratification. One may 
refrain from excess in eating and drinkinn^ ^?^ thereby 
anbserve daintiness, by setting a value upon the choice 
•f disltes and drinks, which a noUe mind never finds 
in them. One ttiay be temperate and fruftl in the 
mjoyment of pleasures, and sttlJ, afler the fashion of 
refined ^icures, may placed the whole aim of lifis in 
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enjoymenty wherry one surrenders himself to the base 
service of sensual lust. Chastity consists, not only in 
temperance, Ifcit also, and, indeed, in its noblest foaHy 
in purity from all desires, especially the illicit^md pre- 
cocious, in spotlessness of imagination, in innocent m»- 
consciousness of what should go forth only in- the traiii 
of nobler ftvelings. Chastity of soul is the fairest orn»- 
ment of youthful strength and beauty, aii4 the triumph 
■of a noble education. Weakly excitabili^ of body, 
brought on and maintained through an unsound, un- 
natnral, luxurious mode of life, .through the almost 
entire want of all bodily -exerci^.; and then the pemi>- 
cious influence of an art and4tK)etry unchaste, lustfiil, 
provoking the imagination^* especially, also, too volup- 
tuous music,-:- are the foes which public and domestic 
education h^s to j^sist in this respect. Temperance 
and simplicity in diet, hardihood and exercise of body, 
are the first, infalliUe means of invigorating the moral 
nature, and closing it against all hurtful, ra%ntal la^u- 
^ices: parentcTand teachers cannot tak« this truth too 
closely to heart. A vigorous mind in a vigorous body 
despises all the enticement of lustfulness, just as an 
unvitiated palate desptsea-the artificial luxuries of the 
gormand. .. 

Other passions^ spring from the impulse and pursuit' 
of perfection, whenever the line of moderation is over- 
stepped by too great sensuous violence and onesided- 
ness. We have already considered ^the pursuit ofeXf 
ternal perfection, and thereby indicated* the faults of 
^efecf ai^ excess. Thesie faults, however, not only 
hindet man in hia career in the world, cramp his steps^ 
andjead him to miss his^ark, but they ako disturb 
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4he equanhnitj und purity of the soul ; hence we musi 
once more turn to that point. Industry is a necessary 
pari of perfection, not only because man advances by 
its meaiis in the warld^ but also because it makes the 
mind acttre and heakhy; but if by excess it degeo^ 
erales into drudgery, then, not only the^ health of th^ 
-body, but also that of the soul sufier^i, in which ih» 
eontemplative activity of the mind is crushed. Many 
ipersotts degrade themselves to beasts of labor, and r^ 
Aounee dl joys of life, all participation in the nobler 
eoocerns.of humanity, in science, art, civil and donnes^ 
^c life ; tbey look, as if witb staring eyes, merely to the 
<end of ^ir labor^ and do not see what goes on around 
ihem. Acquisitiveness and frugality are necessary, ia 
ord«r to get along in life ; but insatiable covetousneas 
£xes the mind to a base aim, drags^ it into an excessive 
jrtriving afler goods, to i^hich it should devote but a smdM. 
|>art of its attention, and defiles the soul by the love of 
4hat wbicb has no worth in itself; avarice or niggardly 
ness, on the oUier hand, is blamable, through the folly 
5of withdrawing from use the means which are valuaUe 
•only by use, and through the anxious sdicitude which 
:Cramps activity. The miser is satisfied with the mere 
possibility of enjoyment and efficiency, and, in order to 
escape want, is in want amid superfluity. If avarice is, 
as usual, connected with dishonesty and injustice, with 
w^t of charitabl«EieBS ^d public spirit, then it is not 
merdy folly and disease, but vice and sin. The pas- 
sions tiiat «ovet honor, fame, and power, are not oi^ 
dangerous to virtae, to true ambition and justice, ami 
fvompt to etime, but the^ are also the fiercest enemies 
jif peAce of mind, n^iich, like ia&inal jspirits, 
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and plague souls, and allow no satisfaction, no desire 
and joy to attach to life, no pure love of nobl^e goods. 
Wounded ambition finds no satisfaction in the bofik>Ri 
of family, no peace on the steps of the altM* ; unruly 
domination breaks through all limits, and never finds 
its goal, and even if it had subdued the earth, would 
Btill stretch out its hand to the moon ; how, then, in a 
mind ruled by it, can clearness, peace, and tranquillity, 
prevail? Usually, these diseases of an immoderate 
striving, this straining of the powers, afe attended witk 
envy, which springs from the instinct of emulation, and 
b awakened and nurtured by a comparison of one's 
ewn with others' excellences, but is faulty in grudge 
Ifig to others their excellences, instead of spurring on 
to the attainment of the same, and in uniting want of 
activity with want of good'^wilL It is a disease of the 
■oul, and it is aptly compared with jaundice of body. 
Malicious joy is still more hateful than envy, since sloth 
and dislike enter yet more strongly into its composi* 
tion ; it makes one rejoice that others lose any thing, 
or are put back in any thing, merely in order to spare 
exertion on one's own part, and it takes delight in an- 
other's woe. Anger and revenge spring partly from 
violated ambition, which beholds itself cramped by hos* 
tile opposition in its eflforts after perfection, partly from 
wounded moral sense, which bursts into a passion at 
wrong, and breaks through the limits of temperance. 

The gratification of our instincts, the furtherance 
and Novation of our activity in life, or the counterpart, 
^e attainment, possession, and enjoyment of that 
which is agreeable to us, which we love and valoe^ or 
tlie deprivation and loss of it, pro^eritf or misf<Mrtmie, 
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miGcess or failare, bring satis&ction or dbsaibfactiG^i 
lad, in stronger ikiomentary or abiding impressions, joy 
tnd grief, {^asilre and pain, gladness and mournings 
with tbemselyes ; jthis waving to and fro, this rise naA 
fall of emotions, tbis alternation of the cheerful and 
BBd in the inward horizon, should be so controlled by 
telaEiperance^ that a violent, overwhelming transition, no 
more than a destructive, disturbing prepoilderance, shdjl 
^ve place; it should kee|>the mind from extravagance 
and arrogance in prosperity, and from, despondency , 
diction, and gloom in 'misfortune. We especially 
lieed temper4ince in the last respect, if we mourn the 
loss of a loved one, and our heart is ready to, yield be* 
iieath the biurden of grief; it is this, which, lyhilst it 
strikes down the power of violent emotion, giyes en- 
trance to the consoling sentiments of faith and hc^^ 
and. directs the mind on high.. Even regret for the los^ 
and hppe for that which we wish to attain or recover, 
need the soodiing, cheering^ disintbr ailing power of 
temperam^, that we may not lose ourselves in weak^ 
melancholy, dreamy abandonment, nor vnthdraw from 
present duty the fresh, wakeful, active energy of the 
soul. ' 

Thus, by damping all sensual excess, and all passion* 
ate violence and pnesidedness, temperance maintains 
the health of the^soul, so that, the. .mind moves iuh 
cramped and free in the powerful, indeed, but well- 
balanced play of emotions and efforts. But to beauty 
of soul ^ yet higher kind of temperance is imce9sary9 
^Mch introduces Bynimetry and harmony into the 
purify mental emotions and efforts, and rempyes.aS 
ftfl^idedtiess. 
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Onesid^dBees b our lot; it is conditioned 1^ tbe 
HmitatiOB of oar nfiture, by the pect^tariQr of oor dun 
pO8itioo0y by the particularity of 4he profession t<^ 
wfaicbx every man lanst devote bis best powers. Only 
inmtn life in general appears as the rieh^ barmonious 
fblness, M tbe eon^ebensite eoncert, la wbich every 
power, every gfift, every tendency, unites in universal 
concord ; individuals, on tbe oth^ band, are tbe musi^ 
ekns, who^y but a single instrument, "or sing but one 
part ; many, indeed, are to be compared to tbe Rusnanr 
bom-blowers, wbo play but a single note. In regard 
io tbe culture of peculiar gifts, and tbe pro6ecttti<ni of 
• profession, morality must not only justify, but even 
require, onesidedness ; for witbout this, no distinguisbedl 
Aill, wbiob should be an aim of every one, cm bef 
attained. But for human developnfent morality de^ 
i^ands universality, or allsidedness, aiid symmetry ; tmn, 
as man, should be a stringed instrument, which is fully 
strung, and capable of all the chords of batmony, an 
itnage of humanity, which unites in itseif all features 
of human being. Tbe moralist must be indulgent in 
die enforcement of this demand in casee where, to ita 
fulfilment, ttctive, formative elBTort, and the aid of out-^ 
ward means, are needful/ and the latter are wanting; 
bnt strict in all cases where the conditions of a univer«i 
sal culture are at hand. He may demand that no 
faculty of mind, nor even science, should be partially 
Cultivated, but that inward proportion and btirmony 
should be tbe aim, that nothing should besought with 
M partial a love.a^ to close tbe mind to tbe otbeir 
provinces of life. He who cannot tq^prc^riaie to hittk 
self all excdlences of culture^ scielftce« scbblatt^ip^ 0ii 
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taste, should at least open his heart to all that is noble 
and fair ; let him seek to keep a watchful and vital love 
for all that adorns and ennobles man, and to take, if 
not an active, at least a contemplative and sympathetic 
interest in the wide realm of mental life. This gen- 
eral sensibility, this inner* prc^rtion and harmony of 
feeling, is,. above all, proper for women^ since they are 
not hindered by the onesidedness of their life from 
turning the sensibility of their hearts in all directions, 
and their domestic vocation keeps them just in the 
eentre of all that is human. Cultivated women carry 
gicace. and harmony in all things, soothe and soften 
every a^rity, dispel every discord ; and, as rivals^ 
incensed and engaged in conflict, drop their swords^ 
if the honored form of their mistress intervenes, so i\m 
image of feminine beauty of soul appears, soothing^ 
calming, pacifying, in the midst of the commotion, 
tumult, and . frequent hostility of masculine life. 

But temperance gives the higher consecration to 
inward beauty^ chiefly by insuring to tlie love of what 
is nobler, fairer, higher, the preponderance over every 
other tendency in the mind, and by ever withdrawing 
from wh^t is not properly its own, wherein its pure, 
free power, its pure love consists, to what is purely 
spiritual, in itself perfect. And it perfects its work by 
referring all emotions and eflbrts to the sacred medium 
of religion, and maintains this key-note of spiritual lifo 
in, every vibration of the mind's chords. The beautiful 
vj^rit is awake to all that is beautiful, but she opens her 
pure eye, wholly only to the heavenly light of beauty, 
purified from all that is earthy and sensuif ; she seeks 
its veiled image in every phenomenon of life ; she beam 
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ki ill the thought of eternity, and seeks in all the rerm 
ktion of the Creator. The highest concord of mind 
60n8lMS in the harmonious blending of all spiritual ae« 
tivityinto the religious sense, which purifies all love^ 
softens and glorifies every grief, carries every ^ispirattcm 
Of soul up to the Fountain of all life ; the light of high- 
est spiritual beauty beams in the upward, enraptured 
eye of pious fervor, resignation, and devotion. 

Beauty of soul consists in the inward harmony of 
mental life; but, since soul and body are fio intimately 
connected, the self-moulding love for the beauiifiil strives 
also to draw the body into this harmony. Jilan also has 
an instinct to exhibit and impart that which in him 
lies, and thereby to enter into reeiprocal relations with 
men,- he wishes in every respect to give and receive^ 
A beautifiil spirit paints itself upon the expression of 
countenance, in the mien and motions, in the tone of 
voice; and as, in eertain old pictures, figures defective^ 
ly drawn yet attract by an unutterable charm; so such 
t spirit sheds upon external deformity the fulness of 
grace. But he whose aim is perfect culture, will seek 
to make his body more susceptible to inward beauty^ 
and to mould it according to the laws of beauty. We 
have already demanded physical exercise as b means 
of health,- strength, and agility, in furtherance of out- 
ward efficiency, and also the training of the person to 
grace and elegance, but merely in refer^ice to appear*^ 
ance in society ; now we demand it purely for the sake 
of love for beauty and harmony,, since he Who loves the 
beautifiil cah tolerate nothing hateful, rude, and vulgar 
about himse^ He who possesses peculiar personal gifts, 
in whom the grace of intellect can manifest itself, should 
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ivithoat vanity eultiyate it from pure love of the beau- 
tiful. But all possess the means of manifestation, by 
which mind reveals itself to nciind, in which every in* 
ward emotion, every thought, every feeling, may be 
portrayed : it is speech^ the marvellous gift of the Cr^ 
ator, by which man first becomes man, without which 
reason itself would remain a dead faculty. Every one 
shpuld so cultivate this, thi^t he can not only express 
himself with c^iousness and propriety, but also with 
vivid power and grace* It is unpardonable, that so 
pflen, among the higher classes in our nation, the culti* 
ViBition of the mother tongue is so neglected, and a for- 
eign language is sppkep with more purity and readip 
ness. In consequence of this, German culture has long 
languished ; and our language, despised by the distin- 
guished, although it may have scientific and poetical, 
cannot attain the refined social cultivation. But its 
coatemners harm theipselves the most ; since a foreign 
language, which is not as if sucked in with the mother's 
milk, in which the fancy cannot move with unconscious 
freedom, can seldom be learned so as to be spoken and 
written with original, living propriety ; and thus people 
become mere imitators, although the French tongue^ 
which is preferred to the German, allows far less indi- 
viduality, and is much niore fixed and abstract than 
this. In the human voice^ in the intonation of words, 
in the delivery of s^^ch, there is marvellous power of 
representing the inner being, and of acting upon minds. 
A beautiful voice attracts more, and ^ichains more, 
than all corporeal charm, except a fine eye. Hence 
the man solicitous for perfecting himself will give all 
possible care to its cultivation ; and how bri^t a re* 
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ward of this labor it is to act upon tninds, to win and 
to lead hearts, to 6onvince the mind of truth, to touch 
a^d inspire the bovlY with isense of the beautiful ! 

Beauty of soul, mental perfection, constitutes lovelf- 
nes8 ; for only the beautiful and perfect is loved. Btlt 
the beautiful spirit will also best and most love; since 
it IS beautiful only by love, by love for all, which adorns, 
ennobles, and exalts man, by love fof what is purely 
human ; and what can it love more than the beautiful - 
and amiable, which is vividly presented to it among 
mankind? Where does the fond heart find more nur- 
ture than in a lovely heart, in a pure mind, in a noUe 
character t No science, no art, cultivates and enriches 
more than life, and what therein is vividly revealed ; 
and therefore a beautiful spirit inclines, desiring love 
and seeking nurture, to beautiful spirits, and closes 
with them the league of friendship. But its need of 
imparting is as great as that of receiving. What it 
possesses, it possesses not for self^ although for the 
sake of self it has sought and striven; it possesses this 
only as. a coinmon blessing of mankind, as the common 
property of those who- coincide with it in like love; and 
therefore it inclines fondly to the congenial, in order to 
pour into their iiearta ^11 the fulness of love and beauty: 
their life it seeks to beautify, to adorn and ennoble; 
their happiness it would promote, bring consolation and 
comfort to their adversity, pour inward harmony up6n 
discordant life, dispel the dark cloud by the bright 
inner light. True beauty of soul enters into life in the 
lovely, charming form of friendship and good-will ; it is 
the angel of ^ve which binds heart to heart ; it is the 
guardian genius of domestic life^ which throws around 
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famMfes the band tif tender love, concord, and peace ; it 
i9 the angel of love, which awakens in the people every 
great thought, every i^ark of enthusiasm, and unites 
these in the broad, fiery stream of patriotism ; it is the 
angel of faith, hope, and love, which joins congenial 
hearts in a brotherhood in spirit uid in truth ; and, in 
its highest glory, it appears as fond devotion in the 
flames of martyrdom, for firiends, for loved ones, for 
eoontrv, for the kingdom of God; 
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LECTURE XXII. 



PBOrESSIOirjLL LIFE. 



We hare consideted tdl which the respect and love 
of man towards man and towards himself demand, — 
the whole proTince of virtue and perfection; it only 
remains for us now to consider what man owes to so- 
cial life and its needs, — his participation in social la- 
bor, or his profession. 

In order 4hat the aims of life may be attained, and life 
itself may be freely developed upon all sides, prudence 
must provide the means, and take manifold precautions. 
It must make nature subservient to man, protect him 
from want and the weather, prepare the productions of 
nature for enjoyment and use, provide conveniences 
and comforts, or, in a word, care for the wants of the 
senses ; it must, moreover, establish and. administer the 
institutions of civil life, watch over the internal and 
external security, whilst it wields the sword of justice; 
and thus fix the first conditions under which moral life 
is possible ; finally, it must promote both the higher cul- 
ture of moral life, and mental culture and perfection, by 
a multitude of means, regulations, arrangements, modes 
of incitement, and nurture. All this requires an infinite 
labor, to which no individual is competent, and which, 
together with its fruits, must therefore be divided, so 
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that every one may undertake that part of it for which 
he has a calling, that is> for which nature has imparted 
him the gifid and the desire^ and Providence the means 
and opportunity. Thus, in professional action, three 
classes of society may he distinguished, namely, the 
productive class, who have charge of agriculture, man** 
ufactures and commerce; the defensive class, or the 
class of public officers, ministers, judges, rulers, and 
warriors, and the learned class, which comprehends 
teachers, poets, artists, and the clergy* 

Upon man, without any exception, it devolves to take 
upon himself a vocation, to join one of these claftses. 
This is demanded, partly by honor, in order that he 
may not come to want, and be a burden to others ; 
since he who does not work should neither eat ; and 
if any one is wealthy by inheritance, he should then at 
least be independent of his wealth;— partly by noble 
sel^love, in order that he may find respect and distinc- 
tion, as an active, useful member of society ; -^ in part, 
finally, by love for his fellow-men, and interest in the 
common welfare, which cannot exist unless every one, 
according to his ability, discharges his part . in Itm 
common labor. As bees drive out and slay the lazy 
drones, so human life suffers no idle consumers; they 
are a useless burden upon society, and, although they 
may not be expelled, they are yet despised by a sound 
public opinion. ^ 

With woman, the case is different. Her vocation is 
domestic life, the care and comfort of her husband, the 
nusture and education of her children. As she cannot 
take immediate part in civil life, so neither in public 
labor^ which likewise implies a certain exposure which 
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18 not proper for woman. By natur^^ she cannot inde^ 
pendently enter the circle of men, and share in their 
deliherations and labor; as wife» daughter, sister, relat- 
tive, companion, she must be attached to a husband or 
« family. Besides, as a general rule, nature has deaied 
4o woman the actLre, forward energy of mind which be- 
longs to professional labor; her endowment is the gear 
tie sensibility of feeling, the mildly-governing sense of 
order, the solicitude of true love. Woman may he 
constrained by necessity, to support herself and her 
own, sometimes in company with her husband, which 
is ide common lot of wives in the poorer classes, some^^ 
times independently for herself, which is not 8}3l4om 
the condition of widows and unmarried women in the 
middle classes. To these iM position of servants and 
assistants in domestic life is most appropriate ; for thi? 
is their own ground, and here they &iid the protection 
and peace which their tender, sensitive nature needs* 
But if they would and must take a more independent 
position, the question is. What particular professional 
sphere can they and may they enter 1 
•> 'The producing class, who labor for tiatural wanta, 
require the least talent and mental energy ; at the 
same time, there are so many branches of it which are 
attached to domestic life, and come into contact only 
with the female portion of the compaunity, that it is 
wholly natural, and also common, for industrious wo- 
iQf n to seek their circle of activity in this province. 
As seamstresses, mantiiamakers, and milliners, they are, 
in a manner, but the aids of domestic life^ The defen- 
sive class is wholly foreign to them. Heroines, like 
the Maid of Orleans; national leaders, like Deborah, 
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the prophetess ; queens who sway the sceptre with wis- 
dom, — belong to extraordinary emergencies: the former 
by a higher inspirutiou and the splendor of a divine 
commission, the latter by birtb and majesty, are raised 
above association with men ; they rule and command, 

/ but do not deliberate, — stand not in terms of reci* 
procify, and, indeed, overstep the ntitural sphere of, 
their aex ; but they do not enter into that of the ma^ 
culiiie, in which no woman can sustain herself. As to* 
the learned cJass, a distinction must be made whether* 
the office is attached to the person or not. This is ^he. 
Cisse with the peculiar vocation of teachings where most 
is done in person, but not in the vocation of writer and 
artist, where the person r^mains!^ as it were, behind the 
scenCj with the exception of actors, dancetf, declaim*! 
ers^ musicians* If a woman feels bers;elf qualified Sot 

^ a teacher, she can be so o-nly for her own sex, lo 
the congregation, that i«, in the o^seinbly of men and 
women, woman should be silent, and not go foi^'ard 
as teacher, as the apostle directs: for tfts she is lack* 
ing in the personal dignity of man, an4f in respect t0 
religious instrnction, as a general rvile, in proper insight 
and knowledge. The Scriptures state the examples of 
tJie prophetesses as rare exceptiopfl] but the more re- 
ligious life exists in the community, and needs the 
clear knowledge of the truth, the less auitable is the * 
influence of feminine enthusiasm, so generally lackin^ 
in personal dignity, and more fanatical than enlig^ 
ened. As teachers and eduoatDrs of daughters, women 
take a worthy .position, by which they again attach 
themselves to domestic life, and, in a manner, gain that 
maternal disposition whlch^ in the usual way, deelinj 
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mi^ hare denied them. They will do well, if, even irt 
this prolession^ they prosecute publicly the business of 
teachings to attach themselves as assistants, or as siich 
to enter into domestic lifia, since they will not main- 
tain dignity and independence without danger and 
severe struggle. 

Against female authorship^ a prejudice is usually en- 
tertained. Bjr their own sex authoresses are mostly 
regarded with jealous, envious eyes, and they are ton- 
fid^red as persons who haughtily or presumptuously 
overstep the limits and destiny of their sex; among* 
mm, on the other hand, they find a cold, equivocal 
te^ption, and are s<e4dom, as it is said, regarded aa 
eootpTete; and thus they han^ in fact, a disagreeable 
^[>osttioi». DeoMed censure is deserved, if women press 
]nti^ authorship, to the neglect of their duties towards 
husband and children; if they do not stand, in such re- 
lations,, or are of an age at which they have fulfilled 
their feminine Mies, or if, by the usages of their rank, 
tlley are rel^ascA from domestic occupations, — then the 
questiea solely^e, whether a woman, who has the desire 
of anihorship, possesses the requisite gifU. Thus a 
4^imentd influence ngon female morality from thta 
occupation h not; at iiast^ h matter of course. Women 
of masculine mind^ ^.^n if they are not authoresses, 
'dwtys oi^rste^ certain limits, and the e^BMsts of a pecu« 
Bar nature are ottd ascribed to the unusual profession. 
%e piMAcity of namef, th^ praise or blame received, 
acquaiatanoe with learnt men, and whatsoever else, 
in the train of this profession, trafiscewls the feminine 
sphere^ may, perhaps, be detrimental to the domestic 
. Condition of woman,, but not necessarily to female mod^ 
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^y. But as to female endowroento for autihofgbi|i» 
ibMC are neither the learned and aoientifio, nor the 
atrictly poetical, for which a masculine, energetic nund 
18 requisite; but auch as correspond with feminine 
eensihility, the gifts of apt, agreeable apprehension pf 
human manners and characteristics, of a feeling contem- 
(>iation of th^ world and art, such as may be shown in 
romances, memoirs, travels. It were a ahame if th^se 
gifts should remain fruitless for the world ; and even if, 
with one success^! attempt, we nHist take a hundred 
others that are unsuccessful, into' the bargain, yet the 
case is not much better with masculine authorship. 
The profession of painting has been practised by many 
women with success, if not with the highest mastery ; 
Itod certain studies, which may be dangerous to kmj$ 
nine modesty, are not necessary to all branches of paint- 
ing. Those arts, on the contrary, which demand per^ 
sonal exhibition, necessarily bring such danger with 
them, although instances of their being successfdly* 
overcome are not wanting. 

Now, if it devolves upon mankind, without distino- 
tion, to choose a profession, th^ question is. What 
choice should be made! AH professions are necessary 
and useful, since they all contqbute to the ease and 
improvement of human life, even if they serve to pro> 
mote only pleasure and luxury. Life should be davel* 
oped upon various sides, and whatever ministers to its 
smallest external part ministers to the whole. As the 
leaf is as necessary to the tree as the branch, so the 
humblest labo^ is as indispensable as the most impor- 
tant. In every profession. If it is honorable, (and Uierei 
should be no other,) one may be aa honorable man and 
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citizen, and maintatin the digQity of a virtaotur charae* 
ter. In this twofold view, all professions are alikew 
Bat, in another view, they are very different. One is 
nobler than another. The nobleness of a professioai 
Tests up^i Ufi degree of efficiency and influence upon 
•general life, and apon the personal culture which it 
allows and demands. Both of these 9te mutual condi- 
lions, since the more intellectual professional activity, 
which penetrates more deeply into common life, alse 
4pakes more demand upon personal mental culture and 
moral sentiment. .. In general, the professions of the 
productive class are less^ noble than those of the protec- 
tiie and leauned classes, since they minist^ to sensuous . 
life, and make demands chiefly upon bodily activi^ 
4y, partly upon prudence and the calculating under* 
standing, but scarcely at all upon the higher energies 
.of the soul, so that, in them, mental culture can receive . 
iBore nurture and advance from leisure tha» £h»n occu- 
'pation. Indeed, the math^malical, physical, and polit- 
ical knowledge which the merchant and manufacturer 
have to acquire, may lead to a scieotiflc culture, but yet 
only by overstepping its natttral aim. The profession of 
polit^ian takes most hold of public life, and the knowl- 
edge of what regulates public justice and promotes 
public life belongs to him^and hence not only the high- 
er prudence, but also wisdom. The military profession 
requires, indeed,, only mathematics, and the sciences 
(>r observation, and the sharp eye of prudence ; but, on 
the moral side, it demands- pourage and character^ 
upon which the respect, which -this class generally 
^njoys, reposes; and civil virtue, patriotism, are as n^ 
cessary to the warrioi^ as to. the civil functionary. Mo-> 
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rdity and meDtol culture are the important coocems 
. which are confided to th^ learned class, and** under- 
standing, imagination, feeling, moral sentiment, indeed^ 
entire human culture, are required fot thepiDsecutioa 
of professions of this kind ; hence these a#e thti^ noblest, . 
which most litally and de^ly talife liold*of the spirHual 
life of the people, and most promote personal' digiuty ; 
but since they very often ^l^draw from immediate 
participation in active life, th^y agaiA brhig with them 
certain disadmntages to the character; and. Since eve^ 
especial proficiency in any tme department leads to 
onesidedness, want of effioiener^in teal lifei'has so much 
the worse effect :/.-.' 

Now, as to the question of t^P choice of profession, 
love and zeal for the comnmn good, end the noble self- 
love which strives aQer petEonal perfection, naturally 
give the nobler vocations the preference over the leas 
noble; and since it is wisdom which takes into protec* 
tion iA\ th^ aims of true love, so it jttsiitiea and de- 
mands such a choice. Still, the profiuUeness and out- 
ward advantage of proTession are to be considered. By 
that which each one performs in hia depjirtmcia^ he 
secures to> himself an independent position in life, and 
wins influence, reputation, distinction, fame. Thus 
rational self-love demands, and wisdom jiistifies the do* 
mand, that these merely external advantages should be 
valued and* sought, and regard should be had to them 
in the choice of a profession- 

But neither the inward nor outward preferableness 
of a profession alone should and can decide our choice^ 
Talents and inclination^ are necesAary to the happy 
prosecution of a profession^ and without the^e neither 
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caa any thing disiinguished be achieved, nor happineaw 
be secureil. To many professions certain general gifts 
of tnind, understanding, and judgment^ are fitted; but to 
othersj especially to the mechanical and artistic, talents 
entirely peculiar belong. With the ta!ent the desire ta 
nsually united, which is awakened by the case and re- 
euk of the Jabor. Finnlly, to ihe development of tal- 
ents, and to the acquisition of the requisite knowledge 
and skill, certain outward means are indispensable, 
without which the best talents and the most fervent 
zeal do not succeed ^ alf^ or with the greatest ditfi* 
ecity. To consider afh this, ia the concern of pru- 
dence, wfiicb, in the choice of profession » has the sec- 
ond voice, after wisdqjn, but none the less decisive a 
Toice, 

This choice \& not wholly free. At most, the growD- 
up youth can choose between kindred branches, foe 
which he possesses the requisite general qu al Ifi cat ions j 
between branches utterly differing, no choice can he made 
in later years. It is even a question, whether a youtb 
has as yet the requisite power of judgment to make an 
ttitirely free cboiceK Usually, the choice devolves upon 
parenta and instructors^ and makes one of the moat'dif' 
ficult problems of education. The destiny and happi- 
ness of the child depend npon it, and, except the 
choice of a wife, ihere is no more important decisioQ 
in life. The choosers draw forth the white or dark 
lot, and exercise the office of dim fatality. Much pow- 
et of observation, knowledge of ftiankind, and candor, 
are required, in order to judge correctly of the talents 
and taste of a child for a. particular vocation. For this 
ite can require nothing but simple candor, so as to 
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avoid mistaking what is merely desired as actually ex- 
isting, and moreoirer the purpose of observing justly. 
But if a decided talent and taste are manifested in the 
child, it is then the duty of parents to follow the hint 
of nature. The want of the necessary means may, in- 
deed, be an insuperable obstacle in the way; biit if 
there he only sacrifice and exertion on the part of pa- 
rents^ true love will make them easily overcome it. 
It is abominable, if the father, from preference to his 
own branch of business, or from regard to outward ad- 
vantages, forces the son to a profession contrary to hi& 
decided inclination. If the one which he would choose 
is nobler than that to which the son is inclined, the 
motive is less objectionable ; but love for a profession 
is not genuine unless it is seen that the talents and 
taste are worthy of it; and it is always a sort of men- 
tal murder violently to oppose the nature of the mind. 
If there are talents, desire, and love, and the means 
only are lacking, then noble-minded parents will joy- 
fully choose for their children the nobler calling. It is 
a base disposition to regard professional life only under 
the pecuniary point of view : it should minister to the 
common good ; it should in joyful activity seek the 
fkirer import of life, and thus at the same time re- 
gard personal jperfeetion. He who has no estate, can- 
not, indeed, choose an unprofitable profession ; but he 
who by inheritance is raised above the cares of life, and 
still grasps after gain, is a vulgar slave of covetousness. 
No great weight should be placed even upon outwaikl 
honor. The man of influence and distmction in his 
profession finds true honor through his inner worth. 
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guid tbe splendor wbieh comes onlj irom eatward cir- 
eumstances^ does not enhance personal F^;HitatioB. 

Nothnig is more costomarj than for parents, in the 
choice of a profession for their children, ^olly to mis- 
take, and to put out of sight, the high aims which lie 
within professional life. That the boor and vulgar cit- 
izen^^ who lie in conflict with want, should see in it 
nothing but earning bread, and are glad if they can 
bring up their children to this, is pardonable, since 
the lower callings do not awaken a sense of the higher 
view of life. If the irich man regards the increase of 
wealth as an object, it is, -indeed, pardonable, since 
wealth, as it gives independence in living,' ought also 
to elevate to a freer view of life; meanwhile, those 
who have passed their life in accumuFating, are most 
wanting in human culture. That, in the distinguished 
classes, the outward honor and dignity, which a profes* 
sion guaranties, should be held especially in view, is 
likewise natural. But if those who are the possessors 
and directors of mental culture, -<- officers, scholars, cler- 
gymen ^ — in the selection of a profession for their chil- 
dren, should think only of what is called . an establish- 
ment, they thereby utter the condemnation of their own 
nothingness. It is, indeed, a necessary, or at least not 
culpable evil, that the higher professions should be 
sources of profit, and hence may be desecrated by base 
covetousness ; and it is especially bad that a fixed 
situation, wi(h a salary, independent of the degree and 
excellence of the performance, should favor the laziness 
of those whose aim is net activity, but the reWbrd. In 
the choice of a profession, however, men are ijnuch 
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more accustpiped to regard personal cuUore tlian to 
take the common welfare into account 

In the same false spirit the profession is usually. car>* 
tied on. If it is of the acquisitive sort, then self-inter- 
est, lore of gain, with many, is the only motive, and it 
is very much to be commended, if honesty and justice 
keep men within proper limits. But the noble man 
does nothing merely for the sake of profit, but first 
from love for the cause which he prosecutes, and from 
love of action, and then from love for the common wel- 
fare, which usually coincides with it. He considers 
profit merely as a subordinate, although necessary, aim, 
^hose attainment is a natural consequence of skilful 
pursuit of the higher aims. . The noble agriculturist, 
manufacturer, merchant, will seek in his own business 
to attain the perfect, to furnish the best products, to 
gite business the liveliest motion ; he thus, at the same 
time, promotes the common good, increases the nation- 
al wealthy provides food for the poorer citizens, and 
^Iso aids himself; since all skilful effort is, as a general 
rule, rewarded by corresponding gain. But if this is 
directly sought, without love for the cause, from mere 
selfishness, then not only harm will be done, instead 
of good, but the aim will not oi\en be reached. He 
who supplies bad products, will sooner or later be d6» 
prived of preeminence by skilful rivals. In the higher 
professions, the object of gain should be still more sub- 
ordinate ; and shame belongs to the hireling who, by 
base covetousness, desecrates science, art, influence in 
state and in church. Here disinterested ability will, 
with the reward of honorable, grateful acknowledg- 
ment, find also the reward of gain. Public spirit, pa- 
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Iriotism, earneBtness for truth, morality) an^ religipD^ 
should animate the professional life of the protectiy^ 
and learned classes, and opt only bury selfishness be- 
neath the nobler motives, but also, if required, be re^dy 
to make sacrifices. Whatsoever position any one may 
assume in professional life, however high or low he 
may stand, he should always feel and show himself, as a 
member of the whole ; and, as he receives from it nur- 
ture, should also gratefully contribute his share to its 
preservation and improvement, ^very one^ in his pro*- 
fessional life, should not cease to be man, nor lose his 
view and love of human life ^ a whole; and to this 
end parents and instructors should regard it as a sie 
cred duty to educate their, children and pupib to be 
men, that in mature years they niay continue to eultir 
vate themselves. Many parents, are anxious merely to 
educate their children as beasts of labor, and beyond 
the necessary religious instruction which they aUow to 
be given them,^ they estimate every thing else merely 
by its bearing upon business. With you, parents, whom 
God has blessed with goods, be it a sacred care to 
provide your children with a broad humap culture, to 
awaken in them the love of the higher goods of life, to 
nourish their souls with the light of knowledge, with 
the holy fire of inspiration. And what, then, do you 
love in them, if you do not love the human -<- the hu^ 
man nobleness, perfection and beauty within them? 
But if you love them, as human beings, humanly, then 
you will strive to make them worthier of love, by en- 
hancing their inner worth. 

Since we have now marked out the general moral 
di^osition and view with which a profession should be 
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chosen and pursued, it remains for us to show in what 
i^rit every profession is inr itself to be pursued, and 
what task is set for each. 

Professional life, considered in respect to labor, be» 
longs to prudence, and every professional branch helps 
to solve the great problem which conisists in tlie real* 
ization of the aim of life by procuring means. The 
living, creative spirit of prudence is the spirit of free- 
dom ; and, in fact, also, ^1 that it accomplishes comeis 
back to this, to free the mmd from the force of nature, 
and to give it dominion and influence over the outward 
world and in society. Hence it is a universal demand, 
tn Respect to all professional labor, that the free spirit 
of invention and progress should prevail in it But in 
order that the results and fruits of earlier labors and 
institutions may not remain useless, and be wantonly de- 
stroyed, and that all advances may quietly and securely 
take place, free progress should be regulated by a rar 
tional regard for custom. With this demand the pur- 
suit of perfection naturally unites itself, -•— the desire te 
attain, in every way, the perfect and excellent, and to 
solve every problem, as far as is possible fbr the human 
powers. These two general requisitions let us now ap- 
ply to particulai* professions. 

In the profession of the productive cFass, the aim 
fails wholly within the department of prudence, since 
here the whole object is to give the human mind do- 
minion over nature, to make itself independent of it, 
and to make nature its servant. For food, clothing, 
dwelling, and all therewith^ connected, make the iMimI 
dependent upon nature, and these wants are supplied 
by the mind's knowledge of natural laws. To this 
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professional department also belong all the mechanical, 
chemical, and physical operations, which furnish meaos 
of aid and facility to certain mental facultiesf as, few: 
instance, the printing of scientific works; and here, 
also, the aim is the dominion of the mind over nature, 
and its freer movement in the outward world. The 
mark of perfection to be striven for in this department 
b, thierefore, the greatest possible freedom and facility 
in the treatment and use of nature. This aim can be 
attained only by a free spirit of rese^ch and invention; 
and since this has freest scope in science, its results 
must be constantly reduced to practice. All inventions 
and discoveries of mathematics and iQ^echanics, of nat- 
ural science in d! its branches, as mineralogy, botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry, and geography, may be 
used, directly or indirectly, for the improvement of 
agriculture, raising of cattle, manufactures, and for the. 
enlargement of commerce. A chief aim of the pursiiit 
of perfection, in this department, mu«t be to spare hu- 
man and animal power by the application of machinery; 
for, aside fjK>m the cheapness of mechanical power, it 
is more worthy of man to work with the mind than 
with the hand ; and it is the trlunlph of prudence to 
attain the greatest possible result with the least theans« 
Accordingly, upon those who would enter this province 
of professional life, it is-incumbent, not only to provide 
themselves with knowledge, and to keep pace with nat* 
ural science, but also to work out, by genuine culture, 
the freedom and inventive power of the mind, which 
maHe copstant progress possible. To the merchant 
various information and a broad survepipf political re* 
lations are necessary, in order that he may quickly avail 
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himself oT the coincidence of circumstances and dvehts, 
'and may constantly open new paths of trade. 

In fact, a great problem which is set before the pro* 
ductive class^ in part already solved, and in part still 
to be solved, is fully worthy of a free, reflective man. 
As the soul dwelb in the body, the will moves the arm, 
and all mental emotion appears in bodily movement, — * 
as thought represents itself in. speech, «nd inspiration 
in forms of art, — so the enterprising, inventive spjirit 
of the productive ^ass moulds all earthljF Bftture. into 
a vast body around the human mind, in which everf 
part is obedient to the slightest inward movement, and 
stamps upon the whole environment the traces of knh 
man activity ; so that even the roM^ stone b^OBMft 
the witness atid herald of the mind, and of its shaping 
power; the dead receives life, and moves according 
to rational laws; and the unruly submits to. be tamed 
and controlled. Enchanted gardens smd fairy palaces 
are fabled, where every charm and tibundance is gatl^ 
ered, and every w^sh fulfilled without labor, - — where, 
by^ word, every thing which imagination or caprice 
desires, may be summoned forth. . But is n<tf this real- 
ised amongst us, at least upon a large scale? If any 
ene should have the command of the powers and wealth 
of a great nation, and kv^ how to use it, what won- 
ders he could accomplish 1 What works has Napoleoji 
bfoi:^t to pass in a period short and agitated by wars, 
and how much might he have brought to pass in the 
quiet of peace! Since the inventl^pi of the compass 
and the, discovery ofi«A.merica, we have. In an ^xtsjior* 
dlnary mannti^^tended ou7 dominion over tke earthy 
and its treasures and powers, and hardly a day passes 
VOL. n. XI 
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IQ which some new discovery or invention is not mad^. 
What advances have taken place in physics, chemistry,- 
sod mechanics ! and an infinite path still lies before us, 
upon which thousands and thousands of ready compete 
icors are hastening on. How wholly different it will be 
^>0a the earth In a single century, if bo mucb, which 
we BOW scarcely venture to dream of, is realized I The 
first men lived in paradise, in plenty, without labor, 
w^, and care, because Uiey had few wants, and the 
iearth readily supplied them with ^1 they needed, and 
because they had to stand no conflict with nature* 
Mankind will return to paradise when they hav« 
letmed to satisfy dl their wants, and have triumphant* 
lf«n<|ed the battle* with nature. May they* then also 
return to* the paradise of innocence, and conquer in the 
conflict with their own lusts ! ^ 

The protective class has its name from its affordiBg 
protedion against all unrighteous violence, which dis- 
turbs the peace, ff it is the foreign power of hostile 
Datk>R8 which is to be guarded against, this is first met 
by pacific civil . policy, whici^ is usually called dijflo- 
macy, or the art of negotiation. As it at present pre- 
tails, cultivated by the French, it has, indeed, the pru- 
4d^ce of the serpent, but not th^ other quality, which 
should be unitpd -with itt' A diplomacy frank aiid 
truthful, commanding respect by justice and moral 
greatness, winning the heart, belongs as yet to #ho8e 
fibus wishes for whose fuli^ment we must look to the 
Ibture. If a go#rnmentjvishes nothing but what the 
people 3|vish, and they wish but -IHeir r^t, then very 
/Kttle ii^equisite to make tlus knowai^ to neighboring 
ttates; and, if they will not understand and acknowl- 
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edge it, there is need only of n decided will, and nol 

%f any great eloquence and art, to conviirce them of iU 

If the state is too weak to vindicate its right by the 

• sword, then it certainly finds allies, who, moved by 
their own advantage, make' csmmon cause with it If m 
government would only once dare to despise all the 
snaky arts of political policy, and to conduct public 
communications honorably, all the others would be 
ashamed, and stand at loss, as one who prides himself 
vpon a secret which all know already. As the art oS 

« negotiation is now carried on, it is unwholesome; and 
the moralist can only demand that this whole web 
^ should be torn away, in order that a nobler intercourse 
between states may commence. For the genuiee diplo- 
matic profession much is requisite — ^^ history and cisil 
policy, in order to understand and to solve fully the 
previously controverted questions ; knowledge of human 
nature, and eloquence, in order to convince of truth, 
and to win hearts over to it ; and prudence, united with 
decision, firmness, strength of character, in order ta 
seize upon and rightly use the proper moment of actioiL 
The military class,, or the protective class, in the 
most proper sense, has, again, like the productive class^ 
to deal with blind natural force ; since such the irri^ 
tional, although artificially armed and conducted, body 
of human forces in war, appears ; smd here, in respect 
U> llBOwledge, that prudence only is availing which 
knows how to overcome natural force by natural force. 
Hence the military art makes so much use of the aids 
of mathematics, meehanics, and natural science. Free 
mind, inventive{K>wery are here indispensably necessary^ 
and die enemy is most surely beaten by new wei^nf^ 
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movements, and modes of attack, as thus, heretolbi*e,^ 
dl great generals, Alexander, Ca&sar, Frederick II., the 
leaders of the French revolution, and Napoleon, have 
conquered. Bat, in addition to prudence, the virtuesr 
of strong will, heroic darHig, resolution, aiid presence 
df mind^ courage, and patience, constitute the great, 
warrior; and by these qualities, especially by patriotism, 
the bloody work* is ennobled. 

Civil wisdom, or knowledge of the aims of civil life, 
ttnd civi} prudence, or insight into the conditions aild 
means of realizing these, under given conditions, — ft 
comprehensive knowledge of history^ and of the pres^it 
situation of states, — belong-to the suMime vocation of 
the statesman, who stands at the helm. 

AThe legislator and judge need a deep insight into the 
nature of )egal relations and probleihs, and a funda«> 
mental kno!K4edge of the jurisprudence of their own 
and other nations. ' The financier must have a view of 
all the industrial and commercial interests of the iiation, 
and know its powers and necessities, in order to estate 
Ksh and maifftain a good oivtk econotny. AH require 
the free mind, which, independent of mere experience, 
and yet prudently using it, and sparing existing ihstitu-' 
tions, strives to carry forward the people, and give them 
fresh youth. A mere man of experience is as little fit 
f^r a statesman, as a mere theorist, who would force the 
general principles of a theory- upon the resisting ditua) 
world. In ibis department, regard for the existing, and 
for the usage attendant upon it, is especially important; 
since, without firmness aiid quiet, no order can be pre* 
served. But justice, patriotism, ardent aeal fcHr the pub* 
lie good, are the chief qualities of a statesman, by whick 
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JgBieT wants may be supplied, or, at leaet^ made harmless. 
]ji government, the iiuellect of oationaJ life unites \i4th 
will in the governing power ; bat we know that good 
will has the most decisive influence lipon the intellect, 
and Jeads it to good : if, therefore, a government only 
earnestly wiiihes what is good, then it will not lack in 
intellect either ; light pours in upon it from oil sides^ if 
only it will not cJose us eyca. 

To the learned dass, the three great branches of mea- 
ta] culture — truth, beauty, and religion — are intrusted; 
in it the spirit of ibe nation comes forth in- self-con* 
scions manifestation. The class of proper teachers of 
scholars has, first of all, to deaJ with the investigation 
of truth : since this can be foupd only by rcflectioDj 
and reflection is voluntary, freedom of mind is the 
soul of science. A gathering of observations, without 
thought, and from mere memory, is uq more true knowl-i 
edge than fantastic dream and fable. But observation 
is indispensable to free inquiry, in order that it may not 
break forth into inanity and impropriety'; it should go 
before observation, but nrever remove from it. In Gerw 
many, speculation and theory have won a hurtful pre* 
ponder ance; but now, on the contrary, the tendency 
seems to be to trust too much to mere experience. In 
the investigation of nature, and in history, where the 
question is^ What is the faci^ experience should ^ indeed^ 
prevail^ but where the question is. What ought to bel 
^for instance, in the province of law, politics, mordaii 
— it is folly to trust merely to that which can only say 
what has been and still is. Genuine love of truth wili 
keep from both extremes — onesided tendeiwy to specu* 
latiOHf and rigid attachment to experience; but love of 
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trutb, like dl lOTe^ can d^ell only in a pure heart. 
Good disposition is requisite to every professional sphere, 
but especially for schoUrship. Vanity, and thepassioa 
for brilliant, dazzling distinction, greedy ambition, and 
ayaiifee, are the death of science. Good disposition 
will alttQ give to all the frankness, which is as necessary 
tio the ach^ar as speech and writing, in order to be able 
to communicate the results of his reflection. Shame 
upo/i him who models his doctrine according to the 
caprice of a ruler, or the passions of a party ! who does 
hoHU^e ta the prejudices of the mighty^ and degrades 
Truth, the fire^borii daughter of Heaven, into a i^ave! 
He wba has nolihe courage to speak the truth, is net 
worthy no think it : bqt she will not show herself to him 
in her pure light ; for the mind of him wh^ beholds her 
is whc41y purified by her influence, and empowered to 
devote himself wh^Uy to her service; he must speak as 
the ^irit moves him to speak^ and he cannot keep silent 
if* he would. 

The scholar tan^ther occupy himself with the care 
and advancement i>f seienee, and pi^i down the fruits 
of his industry in writing, whence others may draw 
them forth, an^ apply ^^^ to real life, or he can apply 
them, himself, by cminecting an active profession with 
his learnM one, as the physician, and many statesmen 
and judges, do. * Even a busy vocation, like agriculture, 
or manufacturing, may be associated with a learned 
profession. But the most natural and fruitful applica- 
tion of science to life is efi^cted by instruction and ed- 
ucation, or the prsfper office €^f teaching. Instruction 
refits to mere knowledge and talents ; but education 
^ncerns als9 the disposition and morals. .To instrac* 
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tion belong ekmentary knowledge, zea!^ and love for 
science, aiid tbe gift of dtilivery; bat to education, 
moreover, personal diguity, good disposition, love for 
viTtae, knowledge Of the world, and of manUinJ, also 
belong. Since religion is the foundation and end of 
alt education, the profession of the teacher enters into 
ibat of the clergyman, with which it is so often actually 
connected, and should be always at least so connected 
that the teacher should not be destitute of the funda- 
mental theological knowledge and insight. There la 
no more important and noble profession than this, and 
none is at the same time so rich in influence and re- 
sults. The teacher forms a new generation, brings on 
a new age, and awakens the germ of a fairer spring in 
mental existence. The qualification of a free, progres- 
sive mind is here especially requisite; for who should 
advance, if not the rising generation? and how shatJ it 
do this without being led on 7 But at the same time 
there is very great danger of breaking away from expe- 
rience, and giving way to the idJe dreams of specula- 
tion and falst enthusiasm. It was such a delusion to 
pursue, in popular education^ the mere dilfusion of 
light and of varied knowledge, aud at the same time to 
misapprehend that the intellect must be cultivated only 
in balance with the oiber powers of the miad; and its 
onesided development, which, moreover, can be but 
superficial among the people, leads to perversion. 
4 The profession of the artist and poet is usually con- 
udered as a. luxuriant excreacence^ or water-shoot of 
social life, since it bears no fruits for imperious want. 
But it should be considered as the lovely blossom of 
life ; for thus the lovely hlossoma bear no eatable, nour* 
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ishing fruiu, yet they quicken and refresh by their 
sweet fragrance and beauty. The business of the arti^ 
and poet is the representation of beauty and sublimitjr. 
Beauty, under which we would also comprehend sub- 
limity, is, first, that of nature, which the landscape and 
flower painter represents, and to which, also, garden- 
ing and architecture belong. Here beauty lies in the 
free, agreeable harmony of relations of space, with the 
cooperation of light and shade, by which the masses 
and outlines come out Here all motion is Excluded, 
and that repose prevails which is the character of natu- 
ral life. But the creative and contemplative mind, in 
this branch of art, as in all others, is active; the pro- 
portions of form excite as if an inward movement, a 
play of imagination, which, wishes .to embrace the 
whole in the parts ; and, in fact, nothing can be beau- 
tiful which does not awaken and maintain- the activity 
of the mind. The second element of beauty, — that of 
living forms, — which has for its object painting, sculp- 
ture, and the art of dancing, — hovers between natural 
and spiritual beauty; it consists, likewise, in relations 
of space, and af^ars in light and color, but at the 
same time, it consists in motion and expression, which 
are the effect and manifestation of mind ; nay, even 
action enters into them as in historical pictures and 
groups. Music belongs wholly to motion, and the eye 
has in it no part ; it is for the more spiritual sense of 
the ear, and is devoid of all sensuous material and at- 
traction, except the sound of the voice and of instru- 
ments ; hence it stands next the mental province. In 
the movement of tones, and the blending of concord 
and contrast, it portrays the i^ay of ejiaotions and 
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feelings, of joy ancP grief, df hope and fear, of desire 
and aversion, and of the varying lights and shades with- 
in the mind ; and by the harmonjr; into whid^ it melts 
all, it sheds joy over the soul, and lifls the"Yeligious 
sentiment above the waving play of the lower emo- 
tions. Poetry paints this play with the strong colors 
of thoughts and fancy, in p«rt by the direct utterance 
of sentiments and feelings, whic)i move the poet's 
breast, a» in lyric poetry, — partly by the hidirect rep- 
resentatiolt of human destinies, conditions, dispositions, 
actions, and endeavors, whereby it excites interest and 
sympathy, as in epic and dramatic poetry ; and it afeo 
significantly expresses the harnlony of this play of the 
emotions, by giving the higher, soothii% feelings mas- 
tery and consciousness. In poetry we find ourselves 
wholly in the province of mind ; it gives us the purest 
representations of mental beauty, which music only 
paints with the colors of sounds. In dramatic art, hu» 
man life a[^ears in full manifestation to eye and ear, the 
poetry is enlivened by form and i^tion, by speech and 
song, and scenic art deceiVes by the show of reality. 
Mental beauty is the only beauty; and even the 
beauty of nature is its dumb, placid image ; but where- 
in does it consist 1 It is mental life in its completeness, 
purity, and harmony, hence in its moral perfection and 
religious glorification. All art and poetry should, 
hence, be moral and religious, although the latter word 
is not to be taken in its strictly ecclesiastical significa- 
tion ; and if the poet and artist wishes to attain hia 
high destiny, he must be full of moral and religious 
inspiration, and his whole aim must be directed to the 
highest models. There is also a lower art and poetry^ 
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deroted m«re1y to entertaillment; bllt if these would not 
be hurtful and d^rading in their influence, then thef . 
must, at l^ast, not oppose morality and religion. It may, 
perhaps, ■i>e urged that artists and poets are not always 
exactly patterns of a moral and religious life, and they 
are justly reproached with a tendency to Toluptuous- 
tiess. But, little as this is to be justified, it must still 
be considered- that the preponderance of imagination, 
under which they labor, easily leads to luxury} and that 
the moral energy of the creative power is suppressed. 
If they will not observe pious feeling in t^onduct, thej 
must, at least, bear it at heart, in order to represent it 
in their works ; and we would be indirigent enough to 
reckon these a» moral actions. 

The freedom of mind, which is requisite to the cul* 
tivation of every profession, must be made good, 
especially in a*i and poetry, since they move in the 
department of freedom itself, that is, in moral and 
spiritual life. Mental freedom here appears, as original, 
inventive power, in tyntrast with imitation. Only the 
original touches, fouses, anci moves life ,* what is. imita- 
ted leates the miiid cold« and deadens instead of anima- 
ting it Our plastic arts languish much from the pas- 
sion for imitation ; even in poetry, especially the drar 
matic, we still drag the chains of traditional rules ; and 
the most originality prevails in music, which, in modern 
times, has reached the height of perfection. 

The highest destiny of art and poetry is to minister 
to religious life and to the church, over which the cler- 
gy preside. Their profession is the sublimest and most 
important in all human Hfe, but also the most arduous^ 
and the most difficult to be discharged. The clergyman 
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must unite ia himself the gvhs <^.the scholar and the ar- 
tist. Jf he does not embrace th^ entire compass of the 
realm of science, he must yet, in order U> be master of 
the sacred truth which he must declare, possess the ele- 
ments and results of all science, and penetrate and com- 
prehend both philosophy and natural science, as well as 
history. He must pod only illustrate the Christian reve- 
lation, in the Bible, by the light of learning, but must be 
able to recognise the revelation of God in nature, in the 
huma»heait, and in history. In order to impart truth, 
in order to convince and console, he must be provided 
with knowledge of mankind and experience of the world. 
As a preacher, he n^ust possess the gift of eloquent rep- 
resentation, whicj^s but one of the arts, whilst by it the 
religiou^ feelings of in^iration, resignation, devotion^ 
should be awakened, if bnly^ to promote the aim of in- 
struction. But the main thing is, for a clergyman not 
only to possess and control religious life by intellect 
and utterance, but also to bear it personally in himself, 
and be its living exemplar. The scholar may fulfil his 
profession, altliough not in the most perfect way, even 
if he ^sp the truth only with the understanding, and 
not ^^1 the heart; the artist sets forth the forms 
shaned by him, and withdraws his person, so that it 
neither harms nor favors the impression ; but the cler- 
gyman teaches the tftith with emphasis only when he 
lets its light shine upon his own life, and bis represen- 
tation finds entrance into all hearts only by the inspira- 
tion streaming from the heart, by the living power of 
conviction. He can represent nothii^ which he is 4^ 
not kimself; every means i^repreaentation. speecb, 
gesture^ expression^ is coanected wittitfiis person ; and 
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if upon tk« the reflection of an inward pi»us life ^^Mai 
not rest, th^ all art i^ deception and bypocrby^ 

In the clery:al profession, also, free mind, origins^y 
individual power of intellect and of feeling, is the vijtal 
g<erm^ from which every fruilful influence proceeds. 
Trusty attachment to known truth^ self-denying subjec- 
tion to divine revelation, renunoifit^on of every error 
and conceit, mild tolerance of every benefieial foMn 
and cust09, indulgence towards harmless, especially 
conservative, prejudices, — sustaining fidelity Ipwards 
existing institutions, — all are compatible with a living 
freedom, which, with original power, ptoduces every 
thing that belongs to religious life, and imparts it im- 
mediately from the inmost heart, -^which, despising 
every dead matter^ every cramping fetter, owns^ truth 
but what is known and found % itself, and in the ar- 
chetype of revelation recognizes its own highest law. 
He who lives in the spirit, lives in freedom ; love ban- 
ishes every fear, and every slavish sense, and faith and 
hope penetrate the veil which hang? over the Holy of 
Holies. 



We have reached the end of our meditations; the 
career is run, the work is finished. It is a sense of 
dissatisfaction with what I have performed, or regret at 
the dissolution of a relation which has been so interest- 
ing and encouraging to me, or sadness at the perisha* 
bleness of all things human, or all these together, .which 
aggravates m][;^eparture from you. In short, respect- 
ed hearers, — I confess it, — I do not leave this. place 
with the joyful l^gfurt with which I first came before you. 
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What IS finished does not satisfy ; for it always falls 
short of the aim of hope and endeavor ; and thus I loBe 
the reward of feeling that I have done what I wished. 
What is past does not return ^ain, or comes back at 
least changed ; what for me has here passed, perchance^ 
will never return. And how much it cost me ! To 
this work I devoted all the power and zeal which my 
usfial professional pursuits left free : how happy should 
I feel had I brought forward any thing especially sat- 
isfactory ! Perhaps I may be pardoned here for indulg- 
ing a feeling of sadness. But it need not be without 
consolatiqp, and it is not. All the past encloses within 
itself a future, and nothing is lost which has been. No 
hope wholly deceiifes, and no effort wholly fails of its 
aim. What, and how much, I have effected,— whether 
the seed scattered will bear fruit, — the Lord of the 
harvest knows ; but, if it has been the good seed of 
truth, it will not surely be sown in vain. For me, this 
fair office is, indeed, over ; but let me hope that not all 
personal bonds between you and me are dissolved. If 
I have succeeded in deserving your confidence and win- 
ning your friendship, then something remains which 
binds you to me ; and I remain forever bound to you 
by giiititude for the confidence shown me, for the at- 
tention you have bestowed upon me, for the kind, 
cheering manner with which you have received and 
judged my labors. 



THE END. 
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